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For Winter Work 


or winter play you need a food that contains heat- 
making, tissue building material in a digestible form. 
You cannot warm a poorly nourished body. with 
overcoats or flannels—you can only protect.it from 
the cold. Natural warmth and bodily vigor come 
from eating 


Shredded Wheat 


because it supplies in a digestible form all the body- 
building, blood-making elements in the whole wheat 
grain. Heat the Biscuit in the oven to restore crisp- 
ness; cover with hot milk and a little cream and 
serve with stewed prunes or other stewed fruits. “The 
combination makes an ideal dish for the winter days, 
supplying all the strength needed for work or play and 
keeping the bowels healthy and active. 


The Only Breakfast Cereal Made in Biscuit Form 





Made only by 


The Shredded ‘Wheat Company 


Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
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The influence of the individual investor in the world 

of finance is comparatively insignificant. The finan- 
cial power, however, which is created through the united 
action of many individual investors may exceed that exerted 
by the strongest banking syndicate. 


The Sterling Debenture Corporation is a medium through 

which the united financial power of more than 45,000 dis- 
criminating investors is applied to the creation and extension of 
American Enterprises. 


An analysis (Jan. 1, 1911) of our rapidly increasing and world- 

wide clientele discloses the real power of that idea for which 
the Sterling Debenture Corporation was organized, and upon 
which its business has been established. This analysis is herewith 
published for your consideration. 








344 Architects 3284 Merchants 
1451 Army and Navy Officers 1667 Physicians 
2210 Bank Officials and Directors 687 Professors and Teachers 
785 Bookkeepers, Stenographers, etc. 1384 Public Officials 
1493 Clergymen (All denominations) 1397 Railway and Steamship Directors and 
107 Consuls and Ministers of Foreign Officials 
Countries 135 Real Estate Dealers 
626 Contractors 1217 Retired (Including Trustees) 
2855 Corporation Directors and Officials 186 Stock Exchange Members 
807 Dentists 162 Students 
751 Druggists 1686 Telephone and TelegraphOfficials and 
728 Electricians Operators 
2418 Engineers and Skilled Mechanics 1861 Women, married 
410 Farmers 1744 Women, unmarried 
124 Hotel Proprietors and Managers 
586 Insurance Officials,Directors and Agents 4538 Miscellaneous Occupations (less than 


321 Journalists, Publishers and Printers 100 in each classification) 
1474 Lawyers 7029 Occupations notgiven,but probably dis- 
988 Manufacturers tributed proportionately among above 


Such confidence as is evidenced in these figures entails a 
moral and business responsibility which is not lightly held 
by the Sterling Debenture Corporation. 


In the reasonable expectation of the larger returns that reward 
creators of new business values you are often justified in tem- 
porarily foregoing such immediate returns as are offered by most listed 
stocks. We have some interesting information to give you with refer- 
ence to an investment opportunity of this character. Write for it. 


| Ss STERLING DEBENTURE CORPORATION S | 
Cc 








BRUNSWICK BUILDING MADISON SQUARE NEW YORK CITY 





PLOY NO GALESMEN. OROERS ARE RECEWED ONLY THROUGH meg 
VU. &. MAILS OF ON PERSONAL APPLICATION AT OUR OFCES 
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Why Advertising In FIELD AND STREAM Pays. 


Dear Sirs: a a wish to thank you very much for your promptness in answering my inquiry re addresses of several 





Read This: 


different firms who handle different Anglers’ supplies, also for your kindness in writing these firms direct, through which I 
received their catalogs without any delay. Note E. J. Martin’s Sons’ letter, and their advertisement. Have been trying to 
locate their whereabouts for some time, as I am a user of King Fisher lines and desired a friend of mine who is in the Hard- 


As a result of their Ad in FIELD AND STREAM we “‘got next” and an inquiry for 


ware business here to carry them, 
catalog and samples has gone forward. 


Wishing you every success, I remain’’—— 








INDEA TO ADVERTISER 





AMMUNITION 


American Powder Mills... ° 
De — D> Nemours Powder Co., 


Hartley Ce. _-* . 


Peters Cartridge Gs... 
Winchester Repeating Picts Ge vo. 


BOATS, —_—— CANOES, ETC. 


Brooks Mig. C 


Caille ew td Motor ¢ o. 


Detroit Boat Co. 


Detroit Engine Works” 


Evinrude Motor Co 


Fairbanks, Morse & c. 
Fay & Bowen Eng. Co. . 


Ferdinand & Co , L 


Ferro Machine & ianiey c o. . 
Gile Boat & | ae Co. ee 


Gray Motor C O. . 
Kennebec Canoe Co. 


Lexington Motor Boat ‘> ayes 7 
Life Saving Folding Canva: Bow c oO. 


Mathisen Boat Co 


Michigan Steel Boat Co. ‘ 


orris, 


. 7 
Mullins Co., W. H., 


Oldtown he i o. 
Palmer Bros. 


Pioneer Boat & Pattern C o. 


Racine Boat Mfg. Co. 


Rushton, 


Termaat & Monshan 


Thompson Bros 


Truscott Boat Mig. Co. ° : 
Wright Engine ae 


CIGARS, © saad 


Heublein & Bro., 


Stewart Distilling dy . . 
FISHING TACKLE, ETC. 


Abbey & Imbrie 


Anglers’ Supply Co Tk : 


Bourne & Bond 
Burtis, o H oe 
Byrom, T hos 


Ae 
Clover Leaf si co Lo, 


Divine Co., Fred, ° 
Eckhardt, Max B, . 
Fisherman Co., The, 


Geuder, Pacachke & Frey Ce. 


Gregory, ’ 
Hartung Bros. . 


Hildebrandt, John J... 
Holland Rod & Bait Co. 


Horton Mfg. Co. 
amuison, . . 
Kiffe Co., H. H., 
Lockhart, E, * 


Milam, B., C. & Son 
Martin’ 8 Sons, E. 8 


Mills & Son, Wn. 
Pardon Hook C Co. 


Self- Striking Fish Cork Co . 
Sportsman's Specialty Co, 


Fage 


. 30A 
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. Cover 3 
. 2A 


. 183A 


Page 
Talbot Reel Co.,. Wm. HH... . . .20A 
Vacuum Bait C . eo ee 
Van-Vleck Hook Co. » i ew 
V on cay Oh, J Detmold a a 26A 
Watkins Mig. C ° <a ao 
“GU NS 
Davis & Sons, N.R., . . . . . . SIA 
Hunter Arms Ce: oe) o «+ oan 
Ithaca Gun Co. 6 ee, 
Marble Safety AceGo.: 5... 3 SBA 
arker Bros. . : <i a 
Stevens Arms and Tool G., J LA 
, MISCELLANEOUS 
American Motor Cy cle Co . ° 53A 
American Telephone © ae Te Hoses rh Co. . 20A 
American Woolen C. wee. 
Bankers Trust Co. mk - . 4A 
Consoli dated Mfgy.Co. . . . . . .49A 
reat Bear Spring WwW ater ee ° ° . LLA 
Harley-Davidson Motor Co. . . . 45A 
Hartford Fire Insurance Co. e 16A 
International Corresponde nee Sc he ale. . 46A 
eeley Institutes es . $6 . . 55A 
LePage’ s Glue ° ° . . ° 37A 
Maxim Silent Firearms ( Lo. ° . aA 
Mead Cycle Co. . . . . 4A 
Meyers Mig. Co. . .50A 
Matual Pront Realty C » ° ° 27A 
National Boat-& Engine Co . GA 
Plapac << “Sam ° ° . ae 
Press Co., tse 3 . . 3A 
Rand, N. b. Batata ~ + 
Reading Siegdurd Go ° . . 54A 
Reed & BartonCo. . . - . - 8A 
Royal Pipe Co. . i . LLA-36A 
Shredded Wheat Co. aoe 2 ye ee 
Smith & Bros. L. G cS ee ol a 
Sportsmen's Show ... . - en 
Sterling Debenture € QO. « . ° 1A 
Stewart-Skinner Co. . . . » « wn 
Tel-Electric Co re =e! Gy + «ae 
University Society . ° ® oe ° ° 50A 
White Rock . . . 37A 
PHOTOGRAPHIC SUPPLIES, ETC. 
Amer. Photo Text Book Co. . . . .53A 
Ansco Co. . -* eo. 
Eastman Kodak ¢ Ge. «. Sip ty CR 
Goerz Amer. Opt.Co.,C.P. . . . .54A 
Bett. Ge.,F.W. 2. « . « + oe 
Leitz Ernst . . . . 538A 


PISTOLS AND REV OLVERS 
Colt’s Patent Fire Arms . Co. . .29A 


Savage Arms Co. . . . . 1SA-41A 
Smith & Wesson . . . . . «. « «SIA 
Tauscher, H. . . -S0A 
PUBLIC ATIONS — 
Angler's Guides. . . . o - =e 
REA aaa ee 
Field and Stream a a .< eee 
Outing — ° 1I3A 


RAILROADS, ‘STE AMSHIP LINES, 
HOTELS AND RESORTS 
Belgrade Lake Camps ° ° e © ° 5A 
Bermuda Atlantic . 4 S. Ga: ° e os 13A 


Page 

Brown's of Sie. on 4 ee ee ee 
Foley, J. °-. a 
Frost- Rube) ¢ amps. . ° ° . 5A 
Hotel Chamberlin i. oe oe oe oe oe SA 
McKenny, H. P. es 
Mendel Real Estate & Investmen: Co. . 5A 
Merreli, L.E.. . . 36) a 
New Grand Hote! . a .I3A 
Outerbridge & Co. A. E. —— ae 
Pere Marqnette Rz es . ° . ° . 3A 
Reid Newfoundland C O. « . . . . . 54A 
Roberts, Chas. W. ee so ee 
Sewall, W. W. b ako et eee 
Southern Pacihe Ry. ae ee ey 

RIFLES 

Hartley Co ‘ M., © is € Cover 3 
arlin Firearms Co 32A 


Stevens Arms & Tod a F ‘ ; ; 194 
Tauscher, H. - « «SOA 
Winchester Repeating vies Sa. «<n 


SHAVING SPECIALTIES 


Cite 6 « + 0 6 st es oe 
Twinplex Mig. Co aa tae 37A 
Williams Co., J. B. . . . . . Cie 4 
WEARING APPAREL 
Bird Jones & Kenyon . ye ee ee 
Gem Shirt Co . . . . . 32A 
Hansen Mfg Go.. 0. €. es 
Middletown Hat Ge. 2, a a a . B24 
Webber, Geo. F.,. . + . . 364 
SPORTSMEN’S FOOTWEAR 
Russell Moccasin Co., W.C. . . . .344 
Witchell- Sheill Co. . . . . . . . 37A 
SPORTSMEN’S SPECIALTIES 
Abercrombie, D.T.,Co. . . . « .30A 
Burlington Basket Co. . . o © omen 
juysnap Mig. Co. . 41A 
Howe & French . . . . . + « «SCA 
Icy Hot BottleCo. . . . . «. « -2iIA 
Kenyon Co , R. L . 344A 


Kiffe, H. H. eos BBA 


Kruschke, R. a jek pe oe 
Lyman Gun Sight eee 5. cow. a oe 
Marble Safety AxeCo.. . . . . .3dA 
Mason's Decoy Factory. . . . . .34A 
Natural Duck Co.. . . - - « oA 
Sc chauer, Welter & ce. ee ee 35A 
Three-in-One OilCo. ._ - <2 Oe 
U.S. Auto Compass ew < 3 o ae 
West Mfg. Co ee . ° ’ ee 36A 


TAXIDERMISTS 


Brower, F. a... . 1LA 

Dixon, Edwin, 5. dea te ae 

Murgatroyd, Ji »hn, ee 11A 

Northwestern S: chao! of Taxdevmy - 34A 
TONICS 

Luyties Bros. . . . A 


KENNEL, WANTED AND FOR ‘SALE 
Pages . ££ & ee eS 10-A1LA-i2 








A GUARANTEE OF OUR ADVERTISING 
We guarantee the reliabi lity of every advertisement inse rted in FIELD 
AND STREAM, provided that in your correspondence with advertisers 
you mention this magazine, and that you notify us within thirty days from 
receipt of the article if any dissatisfaction is found. This guarantee does not 


ADVERTISING RATES 
Advertising rates, $100.00 a page; half page $50.00; quarter page 
$25.00; eighth page $12 50; one inch single column, $6.25. 


Special rates for hotels, resorts and guides. Classified advertising 5c. 


cover financial advertising or the purchase or exchange o live stock, as in = e ~ 
a word, display advertisements $5.00 an inch. Special rate to subscribers 


such transactions there is often dissatisfaction, even where both parties are 


est and sincere. 


of FIELD AND STREAM. 
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Be sure it’s the GENUINE UNDERBERG 


AFTER A DAY OF FATIGUING SPORT 


Most healthy, robust men know 
the absolute benefits derived from 
UNDERBERG BITTERS 


More than just the most delightful bitters. 


> other fellows ought to know, of 


A great brain invigorator and 


body re-vitalizer. Gives a three-square-meals appetite—and helps the digestion. 
Sportsmen and travellers find Underberg an essential to the perfect trip. 
Over 7,000,000 bottles have been imported to the United States 


At all Hotels, Clubs and Restaurants, « 
Bottled only bv H. Underberg, Albrech 


LUYTIES BROTHERS, Sole Agents, 204 William St., New York 


tter Li iquéur 


eat Wine Merchants and Grocers 


rg, Germany, since 1546 


ef Enjoyable as a Cocktail and better for you 










‘4 Cards, circulars, book, newspaper. Press 

$5, Larger $18 Rotary $60. Save money 
Big profit, printing for ‘others, All easy, 
rules sent, Write factory for press catalog 
TYPE, cards, paper 


THE PRESS CO. Meriden, Conn. 


= a 


$20 up Round Trip from New York 
Twin Screw S. S. “Bermudian,” 5530 tons 
Sails every Wednesday, 10 a. m. 

Bilge keels; electric fans; wireless telegraphy. 

Fastest, newest and only steamer landing pas- 
sengers at the dock in Bermuda. 

Under contract with Bermuda and Imperial 
Governments to carry the U. S. and British mails. 


WEST INDIES 


New S. S. “Guiana” sails February 18th, April 
Ist, and other steamers fortnightly for St. 
Thomas, St. Croix, St. Kitts, Antigua, Guada- 
loupe, Dominica, Martinique, St. Lucia, Barbadoes 
and Demerara. For illustrated pamphlets apply to 
A. E. OUTERBRIDGE & Co., 
Gen’! Agents. Quebec S. S. Co., Ltd., 
29 Broadway, New York. 

THOS. COOK & SON, 206 Broadway, 

264 and 563 5th Avenue, New York 
Me any Ticket Agent, or QUEBEC S. S. Co., Ltd., Quebec 
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) \Michigan 


‘Has Real Sport 


Spring is at the door, 
and Summer is only over 
the hill In Michigan 
keen sport awaits you 
among trout, bass, mus- 
callonge and others of 
the finny tribe Open 
season on trout May Ist. 
No better fishing any 
where than in Northern 
Michigan. Why not com- 
bine a fishing and canoe- 
ingtrip? Our “Fishing 
and Hunting’’ booklet 
contains pictures of 
game fish in life colors. 
This booklet and **Mich- 
igan Summer Resorts” 
(both illustrated) yours 
for the asking. They tell 
you “where togo."" Ask 
our agent, or H. F, 
MOELLER,Gen'! Pass. 
Agent, Detroit, Mich. 


PERE MARQUETTE RAILROAD 


» provided you mention FIELD . 


{ND STREAM 
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This Connection May 
u Remain Invisible 





You Can Play 
This Piano Player Without Exertion 


mm L el-Electric 


Piano Player 
Requires No Pumping 
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The Tel-Electric is a wonderful little piano player which can be 
attached to any piano without altering its appearance or obstructing ~ 
the keyboard. ! 
The Tel-Electric, unlike other piano players, requires no pumping. 

All tiresome effort is eliminated. It is the one piano player that any 

one can play. The invalid, the convalescent, the whole family, from 
the children to the grand folks can enjoy playing the Tel-Electric. 
You may put your own personal interpretation into the selection, the 
Tel-Electric playing under your absolute control, or if you wish it will 
play without your assistance with the technique and expression of an artist. 
Although the Tel-Electric is mechanically the most interesting of all piano ! 
players, its playing is the least mechanical. Send for illustrated catalogue. 


THE TEL-ELECTRIC COMPANY 








Branches in Tel-Electric Building | 
Chicago and Boston 299 Fifth Avenue, Corner 31st Street 
New York City 


Agencies in all leading cities 











All advertisements are indexed—See page 2A 
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FIELD AND STREAM’S WHERE TO GO DIRECTORY 


—— 











Hotels, 


Camps and Guides 


@ For sportsmen planning Spring Fishing Trips we recommend the 
following and will be glad to send further particulars upon request. 


Where to Go Information Bureau, FIELD AND STREAM 




















learned the joys of wood- 
Colonel Roosevelt craft and camp life while 
spending his college vacations with ‘Bill’ Sewall at 
Hook Point Camps, Mattawamkeag Lake. [et 
“Bill” Sewall and his guides delight you also with 
deer and moose hunting, trout, black bass and salmon 
fishing. Individual camps. Open fireplaces. Motor 
hoats. Canoes.+ Telephone. Camps under direct 
supervision of Mr. and Mrs. Sewall. Circular free. 


W. W. SEWALL, Proprietor ISLAND FALLS, ME. 








HUNTING AND FISHING LODGE 


300 acres, 250 of which is wooded, on bold salt stream, 
within one hour of: Savannah, where game birds and 
game fish abound, with a magnificent lodge, keeper's 
louse and farm house, that will go at a bargain to 
juick purchaser. 
MENDEL REAL ESTATE & INVESTMENT CO. 
Suite 205-208 Real Estate Bidg., Savannah, Ga. 














COMING 
The Season of Speckled Beauties 
Plenty of these handsome trophies may be taken by 
those who visit Belgrade Lake Camps soon after the ice 
lez ves the lake. Write for Booklet. 
Belgrade Lake Camps Thwing Bros. Props. 
BELGRADE LAKES, MAINE 


_LAKE PARLIN HOUSE AND CAMPS 


| 


For early fishing come to Lake Parlin. Fly fishing the 
whole season; 12 trout ponds in the radius of four 
miles. Easy to reach, located 13 miles south of Jack- 
man, midway from Rangeley to Quebec. 

Write for illustrated booklet. 
JACKMAN, SOMERSET CO., MAINE 
H, P. McKENNEY, Proprietor 











FISHERMEN 


If you are looking for Big Salmon, if you would 
realize your expectations for Bass Fishing, also 
first class accommodations, 

Write us for booklet 


BROWN’S CAMPS LAKE KEZAR 


Center Lovell, Maine 





EXCELLENT SALMON FISHING 


is to be had at Salmon River. Hundreds caught during 
the season—from April 20th to July Ist—each year. je 
also have fine trout and salt water fishing. Daily mail. 
Excellent accommodations. Guides and boats furnished. 
For further information apply to 


W. J. FOLEY, Buena Vista Hotel 


Salmon River, Digby County, N.S. 




















Spend Your Vacation in Wyoming 
THE YELLOWSTONE PARK 
in the most delightful way possible, by 
camping over the Cody Trail, along 
which the scenery is equal to the whole 
regular park trip, and the fishing the best. 

Splendidly equipped camping tours 
leave Cody every ten days from July 6th 
until Sept. rst. Sixteen days’ round trip. 
Ladies and children cared for with per- 
fect safety and comfort. 

Canopy top spring wagons and good 
gentle saddle ponies provided. 

Write for descriptive booklets and full 
particulars. 


FROST-RICHARD CAMPS, Cody, Wyo. 








Algonquin National Park of Ontario, Canada 


“Hotel Algonquin” 


JOE LAKE STATION 
Headquarters for unspoiled trout fish- 
ing and canoe trips. 

1,000 virgin lakes and streams. Every 
requisite and comfort for guests. Com- 
plete outfitting and provisioning store 
in connection. Guides furnished. Only 
eight hours from Toronto. Write for 

booklet, catalogue and folder to 
L. E. MERRELL 
402 James Street Syracuse, N. Y. 








Private Preserve in the 
Pocono Mountains for sale 


Clubs or individuals looking for an ideal hunting and fishin 
preserve within easy reach of New York and Philadelphia, shou 
not miss this chance 

Three thousand acres, 50 to 60 of virgin forest, 1300 second 
growth woodland hemlock, beech, birch, etc. Three miles of trout 
stream—famous hunting and fishing district. Great possibilities for 
stocking. Natural basin suitable to make 40 acre lake. Many 
springs. Elevation 1700 feet. Beautiful views of Kittatinny Mts., 
Chestnut Mts., etc. Homestead recently remodeled and furnished. 
Orchard, stables, large barn. Fine hotel and cottage sites. D. L. 
& W. improvements shorten time to New York. Easy access to 
Cresco Station. Real Estate Agents piease not apply. Address 


CHAS. W. ROBERTS 
24 LYNNEWOOD AVE., GLENSIDE, PA. 
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ANNOUNCEMENT 


If you can secure a block of stock without the cost 
of a cent, that is likely within a short time to 
be worth $10 a share, would you be interested? 


HAT is the opportunity given to you in this announcement by the National Boat and 
Engine Company, one of the big, important business enterprises of the United States. 
The National Boat and Engine Company is foremost in the great industry of boat, 
ship and marine engine manufacturing. It owns outright eleven of the big, prominent boat 
and engine manufacturing concerns in the country. The names of these plants are undoubt- 
edly familiar to you. They follow: 


Racine Boat Manufacturing Company © Pierce Boat Company 

Truscott Boat Manufacturing Company Western Launch & Engine Works 
Shell Lake Boat Company West Mystic Boat Company 
Outing Boat Company Pioneer Boat & Pattern Company 
Pope Boat Company Inland Lakes Boat Company 


Racine Boat & Auto Company 


The entire property and business of all these concerns is owned and operated by the 
National Boat and Engine Company. These companies represent the investment of millions 
of dollars. They have large property interests, and a long established business, extending 
to all parts of the world 

The National Company is officered and directed by the men who have built up this large 
business through these eleven separate concerns. 

The National Company is equipped to take full advantage of a rapidly increasing demand 


in the great industry in which it is the dominant factor, 


This means profits. As the business grows, the profits increase. Do you care to share 
in these profits? 

If you do, this unquestionably is a rare opportunity for you. We are making this offer 
direct to individuals, instead of p!acing our affairs in the hands of big banking interests. 


The exceptional proposition which this company is making is described in an illustrated book- 
let. This booklet tells how you may participate in the 6% first mortgage bonds of the National 
Company and how you may secure without the cost of a cent a block of stock which will 
rapidly increase in value with the expansion of the business, and which in the opinion 
of the boat and engine manufacturers who control and manage this Dusiness, should 

before a great while be worth more than $10 a share. 
















F. 458. 
Mch. 
Natlonal Boat 
& Eugine (o. 
1326 Broadway 

N. Y. 


The conclusive proof of these statements is contained in the booklet. You will find 
it remarkably interesting. I think I am safe in saying that no such opportunity 
for profit-making has ever before been presented to you, because those who 
have already learned of the offer have taken it up so rapidly that already 
thousands of business men from a score of states and even abroad have 


Please send 
me without ob- 
ligation on my 
part your illus- 
trated booklet de- 


tes “ome in, 
scribing your bonds ‘ -? 


and profit-sharing ? : . _ 
offer. You can secure the booklet, without obligation on your part, by mailing 
AE eee the attached coupon. It is advisable for you to act promptly. The 
largest profits will be made by those who are in a position to take 

Address ......++++++4- advantage of this offer now. 


Please write plainly. 
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<a” _Now READY 
Nal ci 


The 
1911 Angler’s Guide 


Completely Rewritten and Revised 
by Dr. R. JOHNSON HELD and EDWARD B. RICE 





The man who uses the rod and reel whether he is an expert or beginner 
will find this book contains more useful information on fishing than anything 
of the kind published on this subject. It will tell you not only When and 
Where, giving many virgin waters, railroads and steamships reaching these 
points, hotel accommodations, camps, guides, Game! and Fish Laws, etc., but 
what is most essential— 


HOW TO TAKE THE GAME FISHES 


THE DIFFERENT METHODS OF ANGLING. An instructive description of Fly-Fishing, Still-Fishing, 
Bait-Casting, Trolling, Surf-Fishing, and Chumming. 


FLY AND BAIT CASTING. A complete description of the various forms of Fly and Bait Casting. 


PRACTICAL INFORMATION FOR THE ANGLER. Baiting the Hook, Care of Tackle, Personal Equip 
ment, Use of the Landing Net, Angler’s Knots and Hitches, and other useful points on fishing. 


FIRST AID TO THE INJURED SPORTSMAN. An invaluable article for Anglers and Campers. 
SUGGESTIONS FOR THE CAMPER. Arp invaluable chapter on camping and life in the woods, dealing 


with outfit, provisions, cooking and camp-life in ail respects. 

POPULAR FRESH AND SALT WATER GAME FISH, Descriptions and cuts of the different species, 
where found, their habits, weights, sizes, food and how to take them, including the best methods, 
tackle to use, etc. 

WHERE TO GO TO CATCH FISH. The only book published telling the best fishing waters in North 
America. This section of the book has been entirely rewritten, giving not only the railroads and 
steamship lines reaching these points, but the hotel conditions, rates, the best camps, guides, whether 
boats are available, the kind of fish to be caught and the local conditions. This information has been 
collected through the Where to Go Department of Fretp anp Stream for the past three years and is 
invaluable to the man planning a fishing or camping trip. 

FISH AND GAME LAWS FOR 1911 REVISED TO DATE. In crder to keep within the law and out of 
trouble every man planning a fishing or camping trip ought to know the Fish and Game Laws, the 

exportation of game, local conditions, etc. This chapter alone is worth the price of the book. 


FLY TYING AND ARTIFICIAL FLIES. A descriptive article on the fly life on trout streams, 
and the imitation flies and how to tie them. 
ROD REPAIRING. A practical article, showing the angler how to repair a broken rod when 


on a trout stream or lake. This chapter alone may save you losing the best day’s fishing 

















of the year. 


TOURNAMENT, BAIT AND FLY CASTING. By Dr. R. Johnson Held, twice winner (1908- Field 
1909) of the International Championship in long distance bait casting. An article fully and 

describing the methods and equipment for bait and fly casting, for distance and Stream 
accuracy. Also Fly and Bait Casting Record for 1910. ub. Co. 

. c . - 7 24-26 E. 21st St. 

SURF CASTING. By Edward B. Rice, holder of the world’s record for surf-casting, New York City 


with 2% ounce and 3 ounce leads . A most interesting chapter on this fascinating 
branch of fishing. 


Every man who uses a rod or reel who wants to know how to fish should have this book. 


Gentlemen: 

n accord- 
ance with your 
special offer, I en- 
close 75¢., for which 
please send me both 
Fretp AND STREAM for 
six months and the 1911 
Angler’s Guide. 


320 pages 5x7 in. Flexible Binding, fully illustrated. Order now. 
REGULAR PRICE 55¢e, POSTPAID. 
FREE In order to introduce FIELD AND STREAM to new sub- 


scribers sending us 75c., the regular six months subscrip- 
tion price, we will send this book absolutely FREE. 


FIELB AND STREAM PUB. C0\., 26 E. 21st St., New York 
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Gasoline and Kerosene 
Power Plants for Large 
Yachts and Working Boats 


Model ‘‘T’’ built in 1, 2 and 3 cylinders, 7 to 30 H,P., 
gasoline or kerosene fuel. 


E can furnish a 108 h. p. Power 
Plant complete, for $1584. 
Write for full data on the subject. 


3h.p. Guaranteed to $60 


if F develop 4h. p. 


}- 6 h.p. Guaranteed to $94 


develop 7h. p. 
The Big Plant — the splendid 


guarantee and equipment 
the broad experience behind 
the Gray Motor insure 






you a satisfactory motor, 
prompt business-like treatment and 
real motor satisfaction. 


12 h. p. 
in an official 
test by the 
Massachusetts 
Institute of 
Technology, 
this 12 h. p. 
motor devel- 
oped 17% h. p- 
Complete outht 


fr $198 


Gray Stationary Farm and Pumping Outfits 


Gasoline or kerosene. 3 to 36 

h. p- 6 h. p- «Farm Engine, 

$94 to $124 complete. 

3 h. p- Farm and Stationary 

Engine, $65, with Pump Jack, 

$74, gua ranteed to develop 
h. p. 





24 h p- I rrigation Pumping 
Engine $346 — 36 h. p. for 
$560. 





GRAY MOTOR COMPANY 


29 Leib Street Detroit, Mich. 
CANADIAN GRAY MOTORS Limited 
907 River Front St., Walkerville, Ont. 
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The Grand Prize 


for the Record Trout of 1911 





A Silver Cup 
by Reed & 
Barton, who 
make aspecial- 
ty of Prizesand 
Trophies for 
all 
in Gold, Silver 


occasions, 
and Bronze. 
The Trophy 
Book, illustrat- 


ed, will be sent 





on request. 


Reed & Barton Co. 


Trophy Department 
Fifth Avenue 
at 32d Street 


Four 
Maiden Lane 


NEW YORK 
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Build Your Boat 
And Save One-Half 


\ \ YITH OUR simple instructions and Pioneer 
; knocked down boats any one can build them- 

selves any kind of boat they want and save one- 
half. It’s as simple as A. B. C. -You can do the work 
yourself even if you have never seen a motor boat built, 
or you can hire ordinary carpenter labor to put the boat 
together. This is the Pioneer way. We build for you the 
boat you want, cut and fit every frame, plank and piece, 
all of the best material, then take the boat apart and send 
you the pieces flat with full instructions for re-assemb- 
ling. Pioneer knocked down boats are the world’s 
standard You can have the size and type 
of boat you wish. You cannot go 
wrong. ‘This we guarantee. 


° 
Free Information 
Write for our big free circular 
which explains the economy and 
simplicity of building your own boat. 
Shows any type you want. It will save 
you many dollars. Drop a postal now. 
Pioneer Boat & Fattern Co. 
Wharf 7 Bay City, Mich. 
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CALIFORN 


Through History’s Land of Romance— 





LOUISIANA, TEXAS, NEW MEXICO, ARIZONA 


SOUTHERN PACIFIC 


SUNSET ROUTE 


The Road to the Pacific 
fRAINS OF SUPERIOR BQUIPMENT 
Oil Burning Locomotives, Rock Ballast 
Roadbed, Automatic Electric Block Signals 


DINING CAR SERVICE BEST IN THE WORLD 


For Literature Address 


L. H. NUTTING, G.E.P.A., 366 and 1158 or 1 B’way, New York 


IA 





Read “‘SI7]NSET’’ The Magazine of the West. Newsstands 15 Cents 








Have you ever tasted real Southern cooking 


—the old negro “mammy” kind? Do you know 
the taste of Virginia “‘Corn Pone,” Fried Chicken 
orSmithfield Ham? How about Oysters, Terrapin, 
Crab and Fish fresh from the water toyou? And 
every kind of vegetable of a quality which only the 
mellow, ideal climate of the South makes possible. 
This is the kind of food for which The Chamberlin 
is famous, and the cooking—delicious—the mere 
memory of it will bring its delights smacking to 
your lips again. The daily menus are elaborate, 
the service is perfect. You will be hungry, too— 
the invigorating ozone-laden sea breezes, the pine- 
laden land breezes, the wholesome recreation 
will take care of that. 







TEL ( HAMBERLIN |) 


Old Point Comfort, Virgin ta 


Easy to Reach—Unique Location 

The Chamberlin is centrally located and easily 
reached from anywhere. No other resort is so 
uniquely situated, right at Fortress Monroe, the 
centre of military activities, and Hampton Roads, 
the rendezvous of the Nations’ warships. From 
the dining-room of The Chamberlin you may view 
the most magnificent marine panorama in the 
world. Military and Naval activities, magnificent 
sea pool and medicinal baths, pure air and choice 
of recreations are a few of the reasons why this is 
The Ideal Year Round Resort tor Rest and Recreation. 
For further information and interesting i!lustrated booklets, 
apply at all tourist bureaus or cransportation offices, or 
address me personally. . 

GEORGE F. ADAMS, Manager, Fortress Monroe, Va. 

New York Office, 1122 Broadway. 
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We guarantee advertising on this and opposite page provided you mention FIELD AND STREAM 














of by sale, or exchange. Advertise it here. 





@ Advertisements in this department have proven particularly effective in selling dogs and live game, and in selling, 
exchanging or obtaining rifles, shotguns, revolvers, canoes, tents, fishing rods and tackle, sporting properties, cameras, 
binoculars, or anything else in which sportsmen are interested. You undoubtedly have something you want to dispose 
The rate is 5c. a word for straight reading matter, or $5 an inch for display. 








KENNEL, PET STOCK AND LIVE GAME 








IT WILL BE BETTER 
FOR YOU TO USE 


CHAMPION 
DOG BISCUIT 


THAN TO WISH YOU HAD 


because they contain just the necessary ele- 
ments to build up your dog and keep him 
so. They are manufactured of flour, meat 
crackling and other ingredients thoroly 
mixed by machinery. After the mixing 
process, they are baked until crisp and then 
dried in a hot drying room. 

Dogs fed on this food do not need any 
worm medicine and are always in first class 
condition. They are light, and can be eas- 
ily carried when in the woods hunting. 
Another advantage in using our food is 
that the biscuits are clean and easy to 
handle when feeding. 

A trial will convince anyone that it is 
better to use our food than to wish you 
had. 


Send for Sample and Booklet B 








ST. PAUL BREAD COMPANY 
558 View St. ST. PAUL, MINN. 











RED CUBAN G. GAMES. —The most beautiful and gamest fowls 
on earth. The hens are prolific layers * eggs of exquisite flavor. 


isom ous bast pon, £3.00 per Stes 
Eagrfrom ow “GMRADE POULTRY YARDS 
Fred Shechion Manager BUCYRUS, OHIO 




















BLOODHOUNDS, FOXHOUNDS, NORWEGIAN 
BEARHOUNDS, IRISH WOLFHOUNDS 


Four-cent stamp for catalog. 
LEXINGTON, KY. 


Registered. 
ROOKWOOD KENNELS, 





FOR SALE—Foxhounds, beagles, coon, rabbit and skunk 








hounds. Airmount Kennels, Toughkenamon, Pa. 
SETTERS FOR SALE CHEAP—1 dog, 3 years old, 
$6.00; 1 setter bitch, 3 years old, $5.00; Pointer dog, 


$6.00; Pointer bitch, 1 year old, $5.00. G. A. 


1 year old, 
Pa. 


Brown, York, 





FOR SALE—Irish setter 
stock. Males $10.00, females 
Croix Falls, Wis. 


pups. From. str 
$5.00. r. Br 


ong, snappy 
ockley, St. 





FOR SALE ngfield Bragg’s 
14 montus 


Chas. 
, 2 


-One English Setter bitch Li 

Flight No. 106264. One English Setter Dog, 
old? eligible to registration. Write for particulars. 
H. Gould, care Gould Lumber Co., Long Eddy, N. 


RABBIT HOUND CHEAP—Brok« 
bitch, $10.00; Bitch, 10 months old, 
2 months old, $4.00. G. Brown, York, 


dog, $10.00; Broke 
$6.00; Bitch puppy, 


Pa. 








FOR SALE—Setter bitch, 3 years old, well broken; fine 
retriever. 30x 4, Murfreesboro, Tenn. 
FOR SALE—Beagle Puppies from sound hunting stock. 

Nicely marked. Harry A. Reaser, Ashland, Ohio. 
FOR SALE— Coon, opposum, skunk hounds, trained, 

One part broke, $15. Coon hound bitch pup, 4 m¢ Je ow 
old, wolf and coon hound crossed, $5.00. G. Brown, 
York, Pa. 

WANTED—Poirters and Setters for training. Nine- 
tcen years’ experience. Good references. Terms rea- 

sonable. Satisfaction guarariteed. <A. E. Seidel, R. F. D. 

2, Danville, Pa. 

FOR SALE.—Choice thoroughbred Irish, English and 

Llewellyn Setter pups and trained dogs—-pointers, span- 
iels and yen ten prices very reasonable. Enclose 
stamps for pedigrees and descriptions. Thoroughbred 


Kennels, At iatic, ‘lon a. 


YOURSELF 
decoys. $1.00 


Ill. 


Eggs 
per 


YOUR DECOY DUCKS 
good domesticated mallard 
Engelbert Weis, Jr., Staunton, 


RAISE 
from 
dozen. 


« 





HUNGARIAN 
c ra reailzies, 
etc., for 


and English par- 
black game, wild 
stocking purposes. 
cranes, storks, ornamentat 


THE CELEBRATED 
tridges and pheasants, 
turkeys, quail, rabbits, deer 
Fancy pheasants, peafowls, 
geese and ducks, foxes, squirrels, ferrets, ete. All kinds 
of birds and animals bought and sold. Wenz & Macken- 
sen, Dept. N. Pheasantry and Game Park, Yardley, Pa. 





fine 
room 
Xenia, 


Bull terrier, 
to make 
Kennels, 


English 
for sale 


Valley 


HANDSOME 
grand house 
Setters. 


VERY 

disposition, 
for our E nglish 
Ohio. 


young 
guard, 
Miami 





ENGLISH RETRIEVERS registered in England and 

America. Pups for sale. The most intelligent dog in 
America to-day. Great companions and field dogs. See 
our exhibit in Madison Square Garden. Price upon 
application. Saybrook Farms, Oakland, 3ergen Co., New 
Jersey. 











MISCELLANEOUS 





SPORTSMEN—You can own as fine a game head as 

Canada’s forest produces at less than the cost of your 
license and railroad ticket. We buy all over Canada 
from the hunters and trappers direct, mounting only the 
choicest specimens. We ship prepaid all over the world. 
Our method of describing and shipping eliminates all risk 
to the buyer. You know exactly what you are getting. 
I refer you to the Editor of this magazine. Write and 
let me quote on —— you_wish in my line. I will 
more than please you win Dixon, Taxidermist, Union- 
ville, Ontario. 





DO YOUR TROUT FISHING with the Finest Silk 

Waterproof Trout Line, the “Electric,” which will 
last you for years. Seventy-five foot line sent, prepaid, 
upon receipt of one dollar by The Anglers’ Supply Co., 
Dept. S, Utica, N. Y. 





THE LATEST Methods of Hand Tanning. With my 

formulas, up-to-date methods and instructions you can 
save and tan your own skins or pelts. No experimenting 
or risk and you are certain of good work every time. 
The formulas can be filled at any good drug store at 
reasonable cost and they last a long time, not being 
affected by heat or cold, thus doing cheap work for you. 
The instructions are easily understood and can be fol 
lowed by anyone. Complete instructions and formulas 
are only $3.00 postpaid anywhere. Edwin Dixon, Taxi 
dermist and Tanner, Main St., Unionville, Ont. 





DECORATE YOUR DEN—Indian curios and work of 
all kinds. Navajo blankets, rugs, rings and bracelets, 
basketware, pillow tops and pottery. We have our own 
purchasers in New Mexico and Arizona buying direct 
from the Indians and can, therefore, offer you these 
goods at net prices—no middleman’s profits. Write at 
once to W. J. Renshaw, Box 386, Winslow, Arizona. 





BARGAINS IN MOOSE AND ELK HEADS 


Just received, 10 Large Moose, 5 Large Elk,2 Extra Large 
Deer. Mount them to your order. Shipped on approval 
anywhere. No duty included in price—pay for the raw 
head and the mounting. Write now. Taxidermy in all 
branches. 


F. S. BROWER, 1236 S. 34th St., Philadelphia, Pa. 













Scotch Calabash Pipes | Price 5° cents 


h or 3 for 
Why “a yourself ty smoking a strong | — 
pipe? You can a Scotch Cala- | $1-00, postpaid 
bash Pipe that absorbs all nicotine 
and poisons and ensures a cool, sweet 
smoke. Money back if you are not 
pleased. 

THE ROYAL PIPE Co. 

201 Broadway Nashville, Tenn. | 








MORRIS CANVAS CANOES 


Built in high grade only. Pleased to send catalogue. 
B. M. MORRIS, VEAZIE, MAINE 

















GREAT BEAR SPRING WATER 


ITS PURITY HAS MADE IT FAMOUS 


KILL THE HAWKS 
USE A 


HAWK CALL 


and save the Game and Song Birds that they 
subsist on. Price $1.00, delivered 


WILL MERCER, Gilliam, La. 


























Best grade cedar canoe for*20 


We sell direct, saving you $20.00 on a canoe, - 

canoes cedar and copper Sastened. We make all 
sizes and styles, also power canoe Write for free cat- 
alog giving prices with retailer’ 's profit cut out. 
We are the largest manufacturers of canoes in the world. 
DETROIT BOAT CO., 102 Bellevue Ave., Detroit, Mich, 











with results. 


Direct From the Wilds of Canada to You 


Four large beautifully mounted Moose heads. Two large 
mounted Elk heads. Three fine woodland Caribou heads. Five 
large mounted White Tail Deer heads. Fur Rugs with and without 
mounted heads of Bear, Wolf, Fox, Raccoon and other well-furred 
animals. Sets of large horns and other specimens. This is your 
opportunity to secure choice specimens at first cost. Shipped F. O. 
B. any address on approval, all charges prepaid. My method of 
describing and shipping insures you against loss and you know 
exactly what you are ordering. While you think of it, write stating 
as near as you can what you are interested in; you will be pleased 


Ontario’s Leading Taxidermist 


EDWIN DIXON 


Unionville, Ontario 


























John Murgatroyd 


EXPERT T AXIDERMIST 
57 West 24th Street, New York 




















Would You Give 20c for a Dollar Bill? 


Send me 20c in stamps and | will forward by return mail, 
a booklet on Investments worth any man’s dollar. 





prepaid, 
It gives facts and figures. Valuable to every business man. 


Address 
N. D. RAND, Box 128, WEST CAMP, N. Y, 














WANTED—Big Game scalps of all kinds. Highest 
prices paid for scalps or horns of any variety in good 
condition and-suitable for mounting. John Murgatroyd, 
Expert Taxidermist, 57 West 24th St., New York. 
BARGAIN—Guaranteed new, Winchester Tournament 
grade shotgun. Extra fire finish. Very close shooter. 
$28.50. Roy L. Schroder, West Union, Iowa. 

FOR SALE—Special °95 model .30-40 Winchester.  Ly- 
man sights. $19.50. Grover Sharp, Beemer, Neb. 
AQUARIUM PUMPS save fish, plants, money. Re- 
oxygenates storage and transport tanks. Write Emil 

Stahl, 531 Palisade Ave., Jersey City, N. J 
EXCHANGE—Winchester Pumpgun, takedown, nearly 














new, for hammerless double gun. G. A. Whitehead, 
Quilcene, Wash. 
FOR SALE—4x5 plate camera and complete outfit, — 
as new. $20. D. E. Yates, Chippewa Falls, Wis 
FOR SALE—.25-20 Marlin, take down, Lyman sights. 
Excellent condition. Cc “hest er Worman, sethlehem, Pa. 
FOR SALE—Oliver ‘Seeuines, Model No. 5. Sut 
little used. A-1 condition. Price $75. W. D. White, 


Ryegate, Vermont. 





ATTENTION TRAPPERS—I will exchange a fine black 
line fur) 





kersey cloth coat, your size (ready to with 
for any extra skins you have. Write particulars. J. 
Forest, 118 East 28th St., New York City. 





FOR SALE--A few very choice timber wolf, coyote, fox, 

raccoon and deer skin rugs, very well furred at closing 
out prices. Duty Po. On approval everywhere. Write 
for full description. Edwin Dixon, Taxidermist, Union- 
ville, Ontario. 





FOR SALE—Two large, mounted elk heads. Four 4 


mounted moose heads, also caribou and deer heads 
Which of these are you interested in? Write for my 
descriptions and prices. They will please you. Edwin 
Dixon, Taxidermist, Unionville, Ontario. 
SECOND-HAND AND UNREDEEMED firearms, binoc- 

ulars, field glasses, musical instruments, diamonds, 
watches and jewelry. Send for our lists. H. Shapiro, 
Dealer, 250 Bowery, New York City. 





FOR SALE—Finest fishing and hunting grounds, to suit 
everybody. Own your lake, or lake front, or stream. 
In heart of Laurentian Mountains, two to three hours by 
rail from Montreal, Canada. Address D. Sleeth, 20 St. 
Alexis St., Montreal, Can. 
FOR SALE—Six Black Bear 
with open mouth, also flat 
felt. Extra well furred skins. 
All charges prepaid everywhere. 
Leading Taxidermist, Unionville, 


“FOR THE DEN” 
trappings. Navajo 
ery, Antique Guns, 
all parts of the world. 
Elkhorn, Wis. 





skin rugs, mounted heads 
head finish lined with best 
Very reasonable prices. 
Edwin Dixon, Ontario’s 
Ontaiio. 





relics, modern 
Pioneer Crock- 
Daggers from 
6c. N. Carter, 


Prehistoric Indian 
Blankets, Elk Tusks, 
Pistols, Swords and 
Illustrated list 





THE FINEST AND LARGEST MOOSE ever shipped 
from Canada for commercial purposes can now be had at a 





very low price. Mount to your order. Pay for the raw 
head and the mounting of it. Write for description. 
*, S. Brower, 1236 S. 34th St., Philadelphia. 

FOR SALE—Moose, elk, caribou, deer and mountain 


sheep horns and scalps correctly prepared to mount up. 
Dut? free and guaranteed to give good results. What 
are your wants? can supply them. Edwin Dixon, 
‘Taxidermist, Unionvi le, Ont. 





WANTED-— Sober, industrious young man, wit th” experi- 
nce in the sporting goods business, who is an expert 
rapid and accurate stenographer. Give reference and 
state salary. Address W. F. Sheard, 910 A_ Street, 
‘Tacoma, Wash. 
TWO ELK HEADS, for sale. Measurements and full 
descriptions on request. Sent prepaid by express on 
approval anywhere. Duty free. Edwin Dixon, Taxider- 
mist, Unionville, Ont. 
FOR SALE—Game heads of all sorts, eautifully 
mornted. Moose, elk, deer and al! other game. What 
do you need to decorate your dining room, den or club 
house? Game panels, convex wall cases, and animal 
rugs of all kinds. All work guaranteed as represented. 
Write me at once. John Murgatroyd, Expert Taxi- 
dermist, 57 West 24th St., New York. 
FOR SALE- Maynard Rifle, 22-13-55. Fine gun, perfect 
condition, with or without Malcolm’s best 


telescope. 


Geo. A, 203 Rosedale St., Rochester, N. 


Graley, 





val- 
care 


Mountain 
State, 


livestock ranch. 


WANTED—Partner for 
country. Western 


ley, heart of big game 
FreLp AND STREAM. 


SELL YOUR PROPERTY 
write for * particulars. 
Minn. 





ioe ont. 
Shepard, 


New plan, 


quickly 
> Minneapolis, 


PHOTOGRAPHERS send your best negatives and $2.00 





for one of our Carbo Sepia enlargements, 12x15. Post- 
cards from any photograph $5.80 per thousand. Dis 
count on large orders. Half-tone cuts, electrotypes, 


designs, drawings. L. M. Hermance, Poughkeepsie, N. Y 
BOWS AND ARROWS WANTED— Must be in fine 

condition and genuine antique. Adress Joseph Jessop, 
Coronado Beach, California. 




















FOR SALE CHEAP—Fine 30-30 ‘Winchester, supple- 
mental chamber, etc. Address 4242 King St., Denver, 
Colo. 
FOR SALE—4x5 Montauk camera, having special 
anastigmat lens costing alone $26.00; four double plate 
holders. Perfect condition. Complete in small leather 
case. Price $16. P. Marks, 2307 Broadway, New York 
City. 
IF YOU WANT a good hunting preserve on the coast 
of South Carolina, write me now. Such lands getting 
scarce. Ducks, deer, turkeys, quail. E. Kirk Meore, 
McClellanville, S. C. a 
SPLIT BAMBOO FISHING RODS—FEntirely handmade 
after the old method that made the bamboo famous. o 
machinery used, consequently the fibre of the wood is 
uninjured and the rod lasts a lifetime. Action, durability 
and accuracy warranted. Tournament rods a specialty 
Free catalog. Geo. Morgan, 512 So. Clinton St., Syra- 
cuse, N. Y 
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IT IS SUMMcR NOW IN 


BERMUDA 


MOST BEAUTIFUL SPOT IN THE WORLD 


Superb Ocean Bathing, Fishing, Golf, 
Tennis, Riding, Driving, etc. 

Most salubrious climate in the world. 

Acres of gorgeous flowers perfume the air. 


FIRST-CLASS $ 
ROUND TRIP 20 up 
Including Stateroom and Meals 

(Finest Cuisine on the Atlantic) 


ONE DAY “2 Xs) NEW YORK 


By the Magnificent Fast Express 


a “OCEANA” 


14,000 Tons Displacement —8,000 Tons Register 
535 feet long; 55 feet wide; 38 feet deep 
Wireless Telegraph, Submarine Signals, Bilge Keels 
Largest, Fastest and Most Luxurious Steamer to Bermuda 
Over 200 staterooms, many with brass bedsteads; 
Six Suites-de-Luxe with private baths; gymnasium. 
Special trips, including carriage drives, launch 
trips, numerous shore excursions and _best_ hotel 
accommodations, for eight days, $25, in addition 


MARCH 1911 





dlaer y=. gO and Full Particulars of ’ 
THE BERMUDA-ATLANTIC S. S$. COMPANY @, There’s an irresistable 
290 BROADWAY, NEW YORK touch of Spring in the MARCH 





send LS OUTING. 


Grand Hotel @. It takes you BY MOTOR 


New York City BoaT to MT. MCKINLEY and 
—_———. to home life of a New Eng- 
Se aa, Se land farm—from trout fish- 
NEW ANNEX | | is# srs wine shoots prob 
lems to a comparison of Eng- 

On Broadway, at 3lst Street : 
New Pennsylvania R. R. Terminal lish and American football 

A house made famous through its splendid by Walter Camp. 


service, and personal attention to patrons—the 
Grand counts its friends by the thousands. Army 








and Navy people stop here, as do all experienced 
travelers. For more excellent living facilities, ¢ And topping off with the 
quiet elegance and sensible prices, are hardly | d 
obtainable elsewhere. - 
As for Saeneereion facilities, New York’s most wholesome and re 
subways, elevated and surface cars are all prac- _ 
tically at the door. Theatres and shopping dis- blooded sort of out-door fic 
tricts also immediately at hand. Personal bag- } 
gage transferred free to and from New Penn- tion. 
sylvania station. | 
Splendid Moorish dining rooms are but one of 
the many famous features of the New Annex. a Secure it from your newe-dealer 
ABSOLUTELY FIREPROOF to-day, $.25—$2.50 a year. Write 
Rates—$1.50 Per Day, Upwards for 1911 prospectus. 
GEORGE F. HURLBERT, Pres. and Gen’! Mgr. Y 
Also The Greenhurst, on Lake Chautauqua, Jamestown, OUTING PUBLISHING COMPAN 
N.Y. Open May Istto Nov. Ist. 50 Automoblle Stalls 315 FIFTH AVENUE NEW YORK CITY 








Guide to New York (with Maps) and Special | 
Rate Card—sent upon request. | 
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Ten Shots 
Quick 


arm you ever saw, and shoot it with either hand. 
It gets in the first shot — always the vital one — and follows it up with 
nine more, as fast as you can pull the trigger. Reloads in a flash. Ten .32 
cal. shots, double the number in an ordinary revolver, to each load. 

You waste no time taking aim. You point it straight by instinct, just as 
you point straight at an object with your forefinger. 

Accurate. Automatic locking of breech retains all powder gases behind the 
bullet until bullet leaves barrel. This insures bullet velocity and accuracy. 

Simple. You need no tools to take it apart. Fewer parts than any other 
automatic. 

Safe. Cannot be fired unless trigger is pulled. ‘Safety locks positively 
against discharge. Locking of breech prevents fouling. 

Weight, 19 oz., including magazine. Easily carried—only 6% inches 
long. Uses standard ammunition. 

The Savage Automatic has never been entered in any military or other 
public contest, and no other pistol can truthfully claim to have won against the 
Savage. On the other hand, the Savage is the only pistol which has the endorse- 
ment of the world’s greatest detectives, Wm. A. Pinkerton and Wm. J. Burns, 
also of the great experts and experienced crack-shots, such as ‘* Buffalo Bill,” 
Dr. Carver, ‘« Bat’’ Masterson, etc. 

Send for «*Bat’’ Masterson’s book about gun fighters. It will make you 
want to examine the pistol at your dealer’s. Write for it now, and you’ll be 
glad you didn’t put it off this time. 


FAMOUS SAVAGE RIFLES 


See the new Savage .22 cal. Repeating Rifle ($10), also the Featherweight 
Takedown ($25), at your dealer’s. New rifle book, free for the asking. 
Savage Arms Company, 243 Savage Avenue, Utica, New York. 
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We guarantee advertising on this and opposite page provided you mention FIELD AND STREAM 


, oe can shoot the Savage Automatic quicker and straighter than any other 
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To Think | 
Fire Insurance is to 
Think Hartford 


ECAUSE the Hartford is today the 
best known fire insurance com- 
pany in America. It is not only 


the most widely known of all in- 
surance companies. but its reputation for 
fair dealing is as high as its fame is wide. 
Its popularity is but the result of its hun- 
dred years of splendid service to the insured. 

No loss has ever been too great for the 
Hartford’s strength; none too small to 
receive prompt attention. 

When you need fire insurance, tell your 
agent or broker to get you a policy in the 
Hartford. 

Sometimes you will be asked to accept a 
policy in a company which the agent says 
is ‘‘just as good as the Hartford.” But 
not knowing about this “‘substitute’’ what 
you know about the Hartford, why not get 
what vou ask for? 


Insist on the Hartford 


Agents Everywhere 
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“HEY WERE LARGE AND WELL POINTED, CARRYING A BROW PALMATION EIGHTEEN 
INCHES IN WIDTH” 


(See “With the Salmon and Caribou 
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NUMBER ELEVEN 











A thrilling series of adventures with jaguars, wild boars, aliigaters and tropical snakes, 
encountered while exploring an unmapped river flowing down through the wuaest jungks 


of Mexico. 


PART I 


THE SANTA ROSA 


EVERAL years ago I was going to 
S Tampico for the tarpon fishing, and 

‘was traveling over the Mexican Cen- 
tral. For days I had looked out upon dusty 
drab desert, grotesque cactus plants, tem- 
ples and cathedrals surmounting low rocky 
hills, and villages swarming: with dark- 
skinned, sandal-footed natives. Beyond 
Cardenas, eight thousand feet above sea- 





level, the desert was a barren waste of 
yucca and stone. Then we plunged off the 
plateau down the first of the great steps to 
the lowland. From the chill, bare region 
we descended winding canyons into a tem- 
perate zone, where all was green and 
fresh, and crossed a wide bench of farms 
and forests to the second step. 

Then, from my window I saw far below 
to the gorgeous jungle of the tropics. I 
looked down upon eternal summer. The 
train plunged once more and I was lost 
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in winding cuts and tunnels. Near the 
base of the towering mountain we came 
out upon the side of a deep canyon, where 
I caught a glimpse of Micas Falls. It 
was only a glimpse, but that was enough 
to pale the beauty of all the waterfalls 
I had ever seen. The river burst from a 
notch between two heavily wooded slopes, 
and leaped out into the green void. The 
first fall was a white streak, ending in a 
dark pool, then came cascade after cas- 
cade, fall after fall, some wide, others 
narrow, and all white and green against 
the yellow rock. We curved around the 
spur of the mountain, descended to the 
level, to be lost in the luxuriance of the 
jungle growth. At a little station called 
Valles we crossed the river. I had a 
brief glance at the clear, green water, 
at the great cypress trees, gray and grace- 
ful, with a long silvery waving moss, at 
the tangled colorful banks. A waterfowl, 
black as coal, with white-crested wings, 
skimmed the water in swift, wild flight, to 
disappear up the shady river lane. 

The train sped on. But the beauty of 
Micas Falls and the wildness of the jun- 
gle river remained with me. From a na- 
tive I learned that the river was called 
the Santa Rosa. Where it went he did 
not know. That was a wild country. 
The villages were few and were all along 
the line of the railroad. It was then I 
conceived the idea of going down the 
Santa Rosa in a canoe or boat. Where 
did that river go? How many water- 
falls and rapids did it make before reach- 
ing the Gulf? What teeming life must 
be along its rich banks? How wild was 
the prospect! It haunted me! 

That visit to Mexico was too full of a 
variety of interest and sport to permit 
of the Santa Rosa trip. The next year 
I did not go South. For all that I did 
not forget the jungle river, and, as time 
passed, the clearer was its call. This 
winter I returned to Tampico for the 
express purpose of carrying out my cher- 
ished desire. 

Tampico, during the winter months, is 
a rendezvous for sportsmen from all over 
the world. By the middle of February 
the broad Panuco River is dotted with 
boats from Tamos to La Barre, and every- 
where the leaping silver king cleaves 
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I watched 


the water in spectacular fight. 
tarpon jump till I was dazzled by the 
flash of mother-of-pearl, and hung to a 
rod till my arms fell dead at my sides. 
Every few days I changed the rod for a 
gun; the shooting along the Panuco is 
as worth while as the fishing. An Eng- 
lish globe-trotter, with whom I hunted, 
called it: ‘Magnificent!’ From time to 
time I tried to interest some sportsman 
in my Santa Rosa trip. But I did not 
succeed very well owing to the wonderful 
sport right at Tampico, and the fact that 
I knew nothing at all about the Santa 
Rosa River. 

Singular to state, I could not learn 
aaything. The terra caliente, or hot belt, 
along the curve of the Gulf was lined 
with streams, many of them unknown and 
unnamed. The broad Panuco swung round 
to the west and had its source somewhere 
up in the mountains. I concluded that 
the Santa Rosa was one of its headwaters. 
Valles lay up on the swell of the higher 
ground, seme two thousand feet above 
sea-level, and was distant from Tampico 
about six hours by train. So, reckoning 
with the meandering character of jungle 
streams, I calculated that I would have 
one hundred and seventy-five miles of 
travel by water from Valles to Tampico. 
There were Indian huts strung along the 
Panuco River, and fifty miles inland a 
village named Panuco. What lay between 
Valles and Panuco, down over the wild 
steppes of that jungle, I could only con- 
jecture. But I was going to find out. 
That point once settled I was easy in 
mind, though eager and restless to be off. 

At the very outset of arranging prac- 
tical details I encountered difficulties. It 
was necessary for me to have a com- 
panion and a canoe or boat and an outfit. 
After spending a whole day in vain en- 
deavor to interest fishermen and hunters 
and Mexican “mozos” in my wild project 
I decided to outfit first and find a com- 
rade later. Of the infinite variety of 
canoes in the waterways about Tampico 
not one would suit my purpose. They had 
all been rough hewn from solid tree- 
trunks; they were long, slender, graceful, 
pretty to look at and easy to handle on 
the shallow lagoons, but they were too 
heavy and cumbersome for fast water. 














Failing to find a canoe I began to look out 
for a suitable flat-bottom boat, one built 
light and strong. Of the hundreds of 
fishing boats along the Panuco not one 
would serve. I had handled boats in swift 
rapids and I knew what I wanted. Hap- 
pening to think of Micas Falls just then 
I had a momentary chill and a check to 
enthusiasm. What if I encountered, in 
coming down the Santa Rosa, some such 
series of cascades as those which made 
Micas Falls. 

I had about decided to have a suitable 
boat built, when I chanced to make the 
acquaintance of a young American named 
George Allen. He was a slim keen-eyed 
youth, probably more of a boy in age than 
he looked or pretended. He had spent a 
couple of years in Tampico working in 
the railroad offices, and had just begun 
a much longed-for vacation. I told him 
what I was hunting for in the way of a 
boat, and he replied that he knew just 
where to get it. He led me down narrow 
lanes, between the painted stone houses 
with brown-tiled roofs and iron-barred 
windows, till we reached the canal. We 
entered a yard where buzzards, goats and 
red razor-back pigs were contesting over 
the scavenger rights. Allen took me into 
a boathouse, and pointed out a long, light 
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skiff with a flat bottom. I did not need 
the importunities of the boatkeeper to 
make me eager about this particular boat. 
I jumped in, shoved it out, rowed up the 
canal, pulled and turned, backed water, 
and whistled my delight. For my pur- 
pose the boat was a wonder, and I made 
a deal with the man for one peso a day. 

Young Allen expressed his curiosity, 


_and I told him of my Santa Rosa trip, 


and that I now must find a comrade. 

“Take me along,” he said, promptly. 

There was a note of American spirit in 
his voice, a flash and a laugh in his keen 
eyes that made me take him up at once. 
We bought a long strip of canvas, nine 
feet wide, blankets, cooking utensils and 
supplies for three weeks. Then we set 
out to get a boatman. All of the “mozos” 
we interviewed were anxious to work, but 
when acquainted with the nature of the 
trip they refused pointblank. 

“Tigre!” exclaimed one. 

“Javelin!” said another. 

The big spotted jaguar of the jungle 
and the wild boar, or peccary, were held 
in much dread by the natives. 

Finally I met a “mozo” named Pepe, 
who had rowed a boat for me two years 
before. He looked sadly in need of a 
job, still he did not ask for it. Allen 
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told me that Pepe had been one of the 
best boatmen on the river until “canya,” 
the fiery white liquor to which the natives 
are addicted, had ruined his reputation. 
Pepe wore an old sombrero, a cotton 
shirt and sash and ragged trousers. He 
was barefooted. I noted the set of his 
muscular neck, his brawny shoulders and 
arms, and appreciated the years of rowing 
that had developed them. But Pepe’s hag- 
gard face, deadened eyes and listless man- 
ner made me doubt his efficiency for an 
adventure like mine. Still, there never is 
any telling what a man can do. Pepe’s 
hopeless dejection excited my sympathy. 
So I clapped him on the shoulder and 
asked him if he would like to work for 
several weeks at three pesos a day. That 
was treble the mozo’s price. Pepe nearly 
fell off: the railing of the canal bridge, 
where I had fofnd him sitting, and a light 
flashed into his face as warm and bright 
as sunshine. He began to jabber, “Si, 
sefior,’ and to wave his nervous brown 
hands. I suspected that Pepe needed a 
job as badly as anything. I knew it when 
I caught a word here and there about 
wife and children. On the spot I con- 
ceived a liking for Pepe and believed I 
could trust him. Besides, in hiring guides 
or choosing companions for a wild ad- 
venture I had learned to trust to an in- 
explicable impulse. I thought I knew 
how to deal with poor unhappy Pepe. So 
I gave him money, told him to buy a 
change of clothes and a pair of shoes, 
and to come to my hotel the next day. 

“He’ll spend the money for canya and 
not show up to-morrow,” said Allen. 

My American acquaintances in Tam- 
pico, particularly the genial proprietor of 
the hotel, had much to say about my wild- 
goose chase. At first they could not take 
me seriously. Then they mingled aston- 
ishment with amusement and concern. 
They advised me not to go; they declared 
they would not let me go. There were 
the ticks, the bats, the tigers, the boars, 
the alligators, the snakes, not to mention 
fevers, swamps, sandbars, bogs, and a 
river that nobody ever had explored. My 
friend, the hotel man, expressed himself 
freely. 

“Tt’s a fool trip.. What’s the sense in 


going way up there? You don’t know 
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where you'll come out. The river here 
is full of tarpon now; there are millions 
of ducks and geese on the lagoons; you 
can kill deer and turkey right on the edge 
of town. If you want tigre and javelin 
go out to one of the ranches where they 
have dogs to hunt with, where you’ve a 
chance for your life. These tigers and 
boars will kill a man. .There’s all the 
sport any one wants right close. It’s 
wild up in that jungle. It’s not safe, 
especially with a boy and that mozo Pepe. 
He’s soaked with canya and he’s crazy. 
He'll stick a knife in you or run off 
and leave you when you most need help. 
It’s a wild trip. Don’t go!” 

Of course, my genial friend’s remarks 
made me only the more eager to be on 
the way to the Santa Rosa. 

“Well, if you must go, there’s one thing 
I want you to find out,” he concluded. 
“We've always wondered how far the 
tarpon run up the Panuco. Nobody knows. 
{t’s a mooted question.” 

When it came to getting the boat 
shipped we met with more obstacles. But 
for the friendly offices of a Texan, an 
employee of the railroad, we never could 
have convinced the shipping agent that 
a boat was merchandise. The Texan said 
he would arrange it and got me a freight 
bill. He took an entirely different view 
of my enterprise from that of the hotel 
man, and in the cool, curt speech of a 
ranger, he said: 

“You'll have the greatest time of vour 
life. I worked at the Valles station as 
operator for a year. That jungle is full 
of game. I killed three tigers while I was 
there. You want to look out for those 
big yellow fellows. They make for a man 
the moment they see him. You just have 
to shoot. Then the pigs, they are bad. 
They put me up a tree more than once. I 
don’t know anything about the Santa Rosa 
and never heard where it goes. There 
are no boats or canoes at Valles. The 
stream is full of rapids, and alligators, 
too, don’t forget that. You’ve sure got 
sport coming to you.” 

Pepe presented himself at the hotel 
next day an entirely different person. He 
was clean-shaven and no longer dishev- 
eled. He wore a new sombrero, a white 
cotton shirc, a red sash and blue trousers. 
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He carried a small bundle, a pair of shoes 
and a long machete. The dignity with 
which he approached before all the other 
“mozos” was not lost upon me. A sharp 
scrutiny satisfied me that Pepe had not 
been drinking. I gave him several er- 
rands to do and then set him to packing 


my effects. These I ordered taken 
to the station in the afternoon in his 
charge. 


Our train was to leave at five, and 
Allen and I went down early. It was the 
time when the “mozos” were returning 
from the day’s tarpon fishing on the river, 
and they, with the cargodores, streamed 
to and fro on the platform. Pepe was 
there keeping guard over our outfit. He 
had lost his fame among his old asso- 
ciates, either justly or unjustly, and for 
long had been an outsider, considered as 
worthless. Here he was in charge of a 
pile of fine guns, fishing tackle, grips and 
supplies—a collection representing a for- 
tune to him and his simple class. He had 
been trusted with it. It was under his 
eye.- All his old associates passed by to 
see him there. That was a great hour for 
Pepe. What a little thing will win back 
a man’s hope and self-respect! Pepe 
looked bright, alert and supremely happy. 
It would have fared ill with loafers or 





sneak-thieves to have made themselves 
free with any of the articles under his 
watchful eye. 

We left Tampico at five o’clock. The 
broad Panuco was rippling with the in- 
coming tide. Wild fowl dotted its green 
bosom. Here and there splashes and 
spurts showed where playful ravalo were 
breaking water. Great green-backed tar- 
pon rolled their silver sides against the 
little waves. White cranes and blue 
herons stood like statues upon the reedy 
bars. Low down over the opposite bank 
of the river a long line of wild geese 
winged its way toward a distinct shim- 
mering lagoon. And against the gold and 
crimson of the sunset sky a flight of wild 
ducks stood out in bold black relief. We 
crossed the Tamesi River and began to 
draw away from the Panuco. On the 
left, wide marshes, gleaming purple in the 
darkening light, led the eye far beyond 
to endless pale lagoons. Birds of many 
kinds skimmed the weedy flats. Here was 
a flock of aigrets, the beautiful white fowl 
with the priceless plumes. There was a 
string of pink flamingoes, tall, grotesque, 
wading along with waddling stride, feed- 
ing with heads under water. 

At Tamos, twelve miles out of Tampico, 
we entered the jungle. Thereafter, I 
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could see nothing but the impenetrable 
green walls that lined ‘the track. We 
reached Las Palmas at dark and then 
began to ascend the first step of the 
mountain. It was a steep grade, and we 
climbed perhaps two thousand feet. The 
moon was in its first quarter. In the 
tropics the moon is large, radiant, a won- 
derful green-gold. It shed a soft lumin- 
ous glow down upon the sleeping, tangled 
web of jungle. It was new and strange 
to me, so vastly different from barren 


desert or iron-ribbed mountain’ can- 
yon, and it thrilled me with nameless 
charm. 


About ten o’clock we arrived at Valles. 
A crowd of chattering natives, with wide- 
peaked sombreros and blankets over their 
shoulders, crowded round the little stone 
station. Visitors were rare in that village, 
as was manifested by our difficulty in se- 
curing lodging for the night. We had 
about decided to camp on the station plat- 
form when Pepe found a place where we 
could sleep. We were led into a big ram- 
shackle house. There were no lights, and 
we bumped into things while following 
our guide. Finally we climbed to a kind 
of loft, where the moonlight streamed in 
at the open sides. Our beds were cots 
made of heavy canvas, stretched over a 
high framework. Mine was as high as 
my head and most awkward to climb into, 
I was of half a mind to sleep on the floor, 
but feeling rather ashamed of so poor a 
courage at the outset of a dangerous trip, 
I swung myself up and by dint of muscle 
managed to get into the cot. My com- 
rades were not so Jucky at first. Pepe’s 
cot collapsed, and Allen, in climbing up, 
swung over too hard, and rolled off the 
other side. The thump he made when he 
dropped jarred the whole loft. The way 
Pepe laughed at this mishap and the way 
Allen went to climbing up the framework 
of his trestle bed pleased me exceedingly. 
For a sense of humor and a good fighting 
spirit are the best attributes in a hunter’s 
comrades. 

When I awakened the sun was shining 
through holes in the thatched roof. We 
descended from our lofty beds without 
breaking any bones, had an early breakfast 
and were ready for the day. Valles con- 
sisted of a few stone and wood houses 
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along a main street and a number of huts 
made of poles and thatched roofs of palm 
leaves. The inhabitants manifested a 
kindly interest in us, which changed to 
consternation when they saw the boat 
and learned of our project. Pepe ques- 
tioned every native we met, and all he 
could learn about the Santa Rosa was 
that we would never get beyond a rapid 
some few kilometres below Valles. There 
were a few fields under cultivation around 
the village and beyond rose the impene- 
trable jungle. It seemed useless to try to 
find out anything about the river. We 
did not run across a man who ever heard 
of the headwaters of the Panuco. But 
they told us enough about tigre and jave- 
liy to make Pepe turn pale and Allen’s 
hair stand on end and to give me a thrill 
and a shock both in one. 

The hardest task, so far, developed in 
the matter of transporting boat and sup- 
plies to the river. At first we were in- 
formed that there was no wagon, and 
then that there was no road. We tried to 
hire a hand-car so as to move the outfit 
along the railroad track to the bridge, but 
it was impossible. Pepe came to our aid 
again with a native who had a cart. This 
fellow said he knew a trail that went to a 
point from which it would be easy to 
carry the boat to the river. His cart was 
a remarkable vehicle. It consisted of a 
narrow body, between enormously high 
wheels. A trio of tired little mules was 
hitched to it. The driver at first willingly 
agreed to haul our outfit for one peso, 
but when he drove up to the station, to be 
surrounded by neighbors and friends, he 
suddenly discovered that he could not pos- 
sibly accommodate us. Patiently we en- 
deavored to persuade him. No, it was not 
possible. He made no excuses, but he 
looked mysterious. When I came out 
bluntly and offered him five pesos he be- 
gan to sweat. From the look of his eyes 
I judged he had not earned five pesos in 
five months. But his cunning kept him 
from weakening. He had the only cart 
in the village and fortune seemed hover- 
ing over him. He refused my offer. 

I had dealt with his species many times 
before. 

“Ten pesos!” 

He began to jabber like a crazy man. 


Down an Unknown Jungle River 


We lifted the boat upon the cart and tied 
it fast, then packed the rest of the outfit 
inside. I was surprised to see how easily 
the little mules started off with such a 
load. At the edge of the jungle I looked 
back toward the station. The motley 
crowd of natives were watching us, mak- 
ing excited gestures and shouting. Our 
guide drove into a narrow trail, which 
closed behind him. We followed on foot, 
brushing aside the bushes. I drew a 
breath of relief as I got into the shade. 
It was about noon of March the second 
and very hot. The trail was lined and 
overgrown with slender trees, standing 
very close, making dense shade. Many 
birds, some of beautiful coloring, flitted 
in the branches. In about an hour we 
came to a little clearing where there were 
several thatched huts. I heard the puf- 
fing of an engine, and looking out through 
the trees to see the railroad, I realized we 
had reached the pumping station and the 
bridge. 

Our driver rounded up six natives, who 
lifted the boat upon their shoulders. As 
they were carrying it down the trail they 
encountered two natives who had never 
seen a boat. 

“What is it, the devil?” they ejaculated. 

If I needed: any more than had already 
been said about the wildness of the Santa 
Rosa, I had it in the bewilderment of these 
natives. A beautiful wild river, to which 
boats were unknown! When I conceived 
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the idea of the trip I had not hoped for 
so much. 

There was a deep satisfaction in the 
moment. As I followed the men down the 
trail there was little I failed to note. I 
heard the soft rush of water over stones, 
and the mourning of turtledoves. We 
rounded a little hill to come abruptly 
upon the dense green mass of river foli- 
age. Giant cypress trees, bearded with 
gray moss, fringed the banks. Through 
the dark rich green of leaves I caught 
sight of light green water. Birds rose all 
about me; there was the whirr of ducks 
and rustling in the thick underbrush. We 
penetrated the dark shade and came out 
into the open on a grassy point bordered 
with rocks. 

The Santa Rosa, glistening, green, 
swift, murmured at my feet. The men 
dropped the boat in the water and went 
back for the rest of the outfit. I looked 
up the shady lane of the river, and 
thought of the moment three years be- 
fore when I had crossed the bridge in 
the train. How strange it was, on the 
moment, to see a large black duck with 
white-crested wings, sweep by swift as 
the wind! I had seen that wild fowl, or 
one of his kind, three years before; and 
he had haunted my dreams. 

[Note.——In our next installment begins 
the wrestle with the unknown falls and rap- 
ids of the river, the strange wild birds and 
the first encounters with snakes.—Eb.] 


(To be continued) 
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Federal Protection of Migratory Birds 
To the Editors of FreLtp ANp STREAM :— 

I enclose herewith some notes on the 
question of Federal protection for migra- 
tory birds, together with a draft of a 
bill which I prepared several years ago 
on the subject. 

Yours truly, 
Joun F. Lacey. 
Washington, D. C. 


The question of protecting migratory 
birds by Federal statute is attracting con- 
siderable interest and the Weeks Bill 
for that purpose, is now under discussion 
by Congress. 

It is hard to define open and closed 
seasons properly, where the area to be 
considered is as vast as th. United States. 
The scope and purpose of the Weeks Bill 
is on lines greatly to be desired. Con- 
gressman Weeks seeks in his bill to avoid 
the difficulty arising out of the large area 
of territory involved, and the difference 
in the seasons, by leaving the matter as 
to dates and area of protection wholly to 
departmental regulation. It is proposed 
that the dates of closed seasons in dif- 
ferent latitudes should be scheduled, and 
that a violation of such regulations should 
be criminally punished. This involves a 


difficult question that has been often dis- 
cussed in the courts, and where some of 
the judges have held that the violation of 
a departmental regulation cannot be made 
a crime. 


This question, I believe, can 





be avoided in the preparation of a na- 
tional statute. 

Hon. George Shiras, 3d, formerly in 
Congress, has taken a profound interest 
in this subject, and has given it much 
study. As the writer has had considerable 
experience in the preparation of legisla- 
tion relating to Federal game protection, I 
was requested several years ago to draft a 
bill on the subject that might obviate as far 
as possible the legal difficulties invoived. 

Assuming that under “general welfare 
clause” of the Constitution of the United 
States, it is in the power of Congress 
to deal with interstate problems and to 
do for. the States what they cannot separ- 
ately do successfully among themselves, 
I then prepared a bill on the subject. 

The main purpose of a bill to protect 
migratory birds is to prevent their 
slaughter when going to their annual 
breeding grounds in the North. If the 
“spring shooting” could be successfully 
prevented by separate State legislation, 
or by a general Federalstatute, great re- 
sults would be achieved. The killing of 
a wild bird, in poor flesh and not in con- 
dition for food, on its way to its summer 
breeding ground, is an unsportsmanlike 
act. If it is practicable to legally prevent 
such slaughter it should be done. The 
question is one of method. 

I was of the opinion that the difficulty 
could be met by a general statute pro- 
hibiting the killing or capture of migra- 
tory wild fowl while engaged in their 








spring migration to the North. Such law 
should protect the birds while the the mi- 
gration is in progress, regardless of the 
exact period of the spring season, so that 
the dates need not be fixed by regulation. 
Some years the migration may be several 
weeks earlier than in other years. The 
law ntaking a closed season in favor of 
migratory birds during the time of their 
flight to the North would be an elastic 
proposition and cover the period of actual 
migration, whether late or early, and 
whether short or prolonged by weather. 
It appeals to the hunter, for if these birds 
can be protected during the spring flight, 
the fall shooting would then be worth 
while. As to insect-destroying birds 
they should be protected at all times and 
at all seasons, and the State authorities 
are joining in local protection; but it will 
be of further aid to protect the class of 
birds in migration. 

The bill that I finally prepared was in 
substance limited to spring migration, 
and drawn so as to protect the birds dur- 
ing the varying periods of their North- 
ward progress. The period of protection 
might vary, but the actual time would al- 
ways be susceptible of proof. 

In this form the proposition is an ex- 
ceedingly simple one, and that is at least 
one of its merits. It is easily understood: 
its purpose is so evidently a good one 
that public sentiment can readily be ral- 
lied around it and with such sentiment 
success will be assured. The bill I sug- 
gest is in full acord with the purposes 
of the Weeks Bill, and I submit it to the 
consideration of the readers of FreLp AND 
STREAM, and to all friends of the birds 
in Congress. 


A BILL TO PROTECT CERTAIN MIGRATORY 
WILD BIRDS DURING THEIR SPRING 
MIGRATION 


BE IT ENACTED, By the Senate and 
House of Representatives of the United 
States of America in Congress assembled: 

Section 1. That from and after the 
passage of this act it shall be unlawful 
anywhere in the United States or the 
territories thereof or in the District of 
Columbia to shoot, trap, snare, capture, 
injure, or kill any of the following-named 
migratory birds during the period of their 
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Northern migration in the spring of the 
year: ducks, geese, brant, swans, rail 
snipe, pigeons, doves, woodcock, plover, 
or other waterfowl commonly classed and 
known as game birds, whether herein 
named or not; also robins, bluebirds, 
woodpeckers, or other insectivorous, mi- 
gratory wild birds, whether named here- 
in or not. 

Section 2. Any one violating this act 
shall be guilty of a misdemeanor, and 
upon conviction shall be punished by fine 
not exceeding two hundred dollars ($200) 
or by imprisonment not exceeding sixty 
(60) days. The possession of any such 
birds, or the bodies or parts thereof, dur- 
ing the period of such spring migration, 
shall be presumptive evidence of the vio- 
lation of this act as against the person 
or persons in possession. 


If our readers will examine the Weeks 
3ill, printed in Mr. Houghton’s article 
on the Federal Protection of Migratory 
Birds, in our January issue, it will be 
noted that Mr. Lacey’s bill differs from 
the former principally in, first, leaving 
the time of migration undefined, and, sec- 
ond, in empowering the Federal authori- 
ties to impose a specific fine upon convic- 
tion of misdemeanor. The latter pro- 
vision seems practical and definite, and 
has worked well in connection with the 
Lacey Act regulating interstate trans- 
portation and sale of game. The pro- 
posal to leave the period of Northward 
migration undefined seems open to a great 
deal of legal entanglement in attempting 
later to enforce the law, and in this point 
the present language of the Weeks Bill, 
empowering the Department of Agri- 
culture to draw up a schedule of terri- 
tories and dates covering the usual zones 
of migration, is better. This magazine 
would favor prohibiting all shooting of 
migratory birds after January Ist in 
States north of the 36th parallel and 
after March 1st in the Southern and Gulf 
States, opening the season again in 
October or November. The entire North- 
ward migration would thus be protected 
regardless of territory or specific dates. 
As the Weeks measure is now under con- 
sideration, now is the time for discussion 
of any and all proposed amendments. 








FISHING THROUGH FROZEN 





WATERS 


BY O. W. SMITH 


A winter camp-fire in a sheltered cove of the woods beside a frozen lake—a pleasurable 


day with the perch tip-ups—and the exhilaration of defying Jack Frost amid the beauties 
of Nature in winter. 


PHOTOGRAPHS BY THE AUTHOR 


HE time of the year 
was February. In 
the woods the 
snow was nearly 
waist deep, so 
tramping was out 
of the question, 





unless one _ fol- 
lowed the well- 
trodden wood 
roads, where 
toiled the patient 
horses; or 
donned muscle-racking showshoes and 


fared through the trackless forest, tempt- 
ing the snow-laden trees to dump their 
white burdens at some inopportune mo- 
ment, and risking involuntary plunges into 
soft but cold beds of clinging snow. As 
I had indulged in both pastimes to sati- 
ation, and nothing else offering, for 
three weeks I had remained at my desk 
grinding out copy. Such unwonted indus- 
try began to tell upon my spirits, and I 
realized the necessity for some immediate 
outdoor employment. Suddenly I was 
struck by a happy thought. “By Jove,” I 
exclaimed, talking to myself, as I have a 
habit of doing when alone. “By Jove, 
who knows but that I might induce the 
perch of Kelly Lake to bite?” Manifestly 
the only way to answer the query was 
to make the attempt, so I slammed down 
the top of my desk, magazine and corre- 
spondence forgotten in a moment, and 
hunted up the sharer of my piscatorial 
joys; but she was somewhat coy, as she 
was on a certain June night long, long 
ago, and withal somewhat pessimistical. 
However, I bore down her objections and 
got her to consent to go with me on con- 





dition that I would secure earthworms 
for bait. 

I investigated the wormbox in the cellar 
and found it empty, as I well knew that 
I would, so the only thing for me to do 
was go outdoors and dig for the much- 
needed bait in the vegetable garden, and 
that was buried beneath all of two feet 
of snow. Nothing daunted, I shouldered 
snow shovel, spade and pickaxe and sal- 
lied forth. Now do not laugh, reader; 
did you ever attempt to dig worms in 
winter? No? I thought so; then, how do 
you know that it is impossible, pray? The 
fact of the matter is that it is not at all 
difficult to secure earthworms even in 
February. All that is required is con- 
siderable patience, still more time, and an 
abundance of good muscle. I had only to 
throw the snow one side and peck my way 
through a foot or more of hard, frozen 
earth; and a foot or so below the crust 
I began to discover the pink fellows, tied 
in little knots, apparently sleeping away 
the-winter. It must have been a rude 
awakening for them, as it was a cold, 
cold world I ushered them into. If any 
person or creature may complain of a 
cold and unsympathetic world, I submit 
that a worm dug out of the warm earth 
in mid-winter has most reason. How- 
ever, truth compels me to confess that I 
was thinking more of my fingers than I 
was of the worms. When twenty-five 
worms were stowed away in my baking- 
powder can I felt that I had fulfilled the 
conditions imposed upon me by my wife, 
and so informed her. 

She looked her surprise, but was game. 
“All right,” she said, “I will have lunch 
packed while you get tip-ups and tools.” 
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“BUSIED MYSELF CUTTING THE FIRST HOLE THROUGH THE ICE” 


In twenty minutes we were off, wife 
carrying the lunch basket, which was of 
generous size, and I an axe, a shovel and 
an ice chisel; to say nothing of the hard- 
won worms, which were stowed away in 
ari inside coat pocket to prevent their 
freezing. 

The few people we met on the road 
looked at me with amusement, an amuse- 
ment, I amagined, which was not unmixed 
with scorn; and at my wife with com- 
miseration, pitying her because she was 
married to a fishing crank; but to judge 
from her glowing cheeks and laughing 
eyes, she was in no great need of com- 
miseration. After all, a red blooded per- 
son has no reason to fear Jack Frost, for, 
bless you, while he is a rough fellow, he 
is not altogether bad; just defy him and 
he is more than half conquered, but fear 
him and he will bite your nose and ears 
at every opportunity. The man or woman 
who houses up when cold weather appears 
will come out in the spring in the condi- 
tion of the hibernating bear, emaciated 
and with a vile temper. No, no; winter, 


like the devil, is not so black as painted. 
Let us have done with our foolish com- 
plainings regarding cold weather and en- 
joy it. 

The lake reached, I threw aside my coat 
and busied myself cutting the first hole 
through the ice. Now, cutting a hole 
through eighteen inches or more of ice is 
hard labor, moreover, it is more, it is 
a science. You may go at it haphazard 
and succeed, after a fashion; but, as a 
straight line between two points is the 
nearest route, so the correct way of carv- 
ing a hole through ice is the quickest way. 
Cut a long, not round hole, a simple gash, 
narrowing as you descend. The advan- 
tages of this method are so obvious that 
I need not enumerate them. When the 
water rushes up through the first orifice 
made by the axe, throw aside the tool and 
finish the work with the long-handled ice 
chisel: thus will you avoid wet hands and 
water-splashed clothing. The hole at 
the bottom need not be over six inches 
in diameter, for you do not expect to catch 
a whale, though there have been several 








“THE FIRST WAS SIGNALING FOR AID” 


occasions when large pike have intro- 
duced an element of excitement into the 
otherwise rather prosaic sport, and what 
has happened before may happen again. 
Again and again I have seen my wife 
wide-eyed with excitement from simply 
speculating on the possible, “Oh—o—o, 
suppose a big pike should grab this little 
perch!” After all, is it not that element 
of chance which enters into all angling 
that makes it so attractive? 

There is no particular knack in setting 
a tip-up and probably every reader of this 
journal is acquainted with the contrivance, 
if not, a glance at the illustrations will 
teach him more in a moment than I could 
tell him in half an hour, the rest he must 
learn by experience. Let me say that it is 
a good idea to paint the little boards red, 
so that their position can easily be seen 
from a distance, but somehow I have 
never found time to do it, though I have 
always promised myself to so ornament 
my outfit some time. 

Wife had stood around, first on one 
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foot and then on the other, while I was 
cutting the first hole, her face growing 
bluer and bluer from the cold, in spite of 
the protection offered by her “kitty 
hood”—an important part of a fisher- 
woman’s winter costume. Now the secret 
of keeping warm in an exposed place 
like the surface of a lake lies in keeping 
busy, for there is nothing so discouraging 
and chilling as humping around, back to 
the wind. “See here, honey,” I advised, 
“suppose you go back under that high 
bank and build a big fire beneath the shel- 
ter of those hemlock trees. Then when I 
get the remainder of these tip-ups set we 
can have lunch, as I am as hungry as a 
spring bear already.” 

She trotted away over the wind-packed 
snow, glad of the commission; soon a 
thin spiral of smoke was curling up 
through the dark green branches and the 
piquant odor of the wood smoke was 
wafted to my nostrils. I redoubled my 
efforts, for I wished to get the holes all 
cut before my companion called dinner, 
hoping the while that Fortune would be 
kind enough to present us with a few fish 
to fry. If any one thinks the cutting of 
six holes through ice a foot and a half 
thick is fun, just let him try it and he will 
speedily be undeceived. Before the second 
tip-up was in position, the first was signal- 
ing for aid, and I ran back and removed 
a goodly perch. I had time to set the 
second tip-up and had begun operations 
on the third hole when the same tip-up 
was in the air again. I removed the fish 
and before third line was in position, No. 
1 had hooked a third fish. Hardly was 
my back turned before the signal was 
up once more. Shouting to my wife to let 
the potatoes boil themselves and to at- 
tend to the ambitious tip-up, I turned my 
back upon the gyrating board and re- 
turned to my unfinished work. 

Of course, by the time my companion 
reached the tip-up the fish had escaped, 
taking the bait with him. Wife rebaited 
the hook, though she has all of a woman’s 
dislike for a worm, and, holding the line 
in her hand, bobbed it up and down, de- 
termined that the next fish would be 
landed, or rather, iced. Soon a delighted 
squeal indicated that still another perch 
was flopping on the snow. “Good work,” 
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I shouted over my shoulder, while I made 
the glittering chips fly in all directions. 
Hole after hole was cut, line after line 
was set, still the little woman lingered at 
the first tip-up. Wondering at her perse- 
verance, but too occupied with my work 
to seek the cause, I chopped and thrust 
away until the sixth and last rig was in 
position. Wiping the perspiration from 
my face, for I was all in a sweat, I donned 
my coat and gazed over the field of my 
operations? Not a tip-up was in motion, 
but still my companion lingered at the 
first hole cut. Curious to know the cause 
of her unwonted devotion, for, be it said, 
a warm fire and sputtering bacon is ordi- 
narily more attractive to her than the 
surface of a wind-swept lake, I went over 
to the tip-up. 

“Hello, honey, what luck?” I shouted, 
as I approached. 

“Oh, I think I have done fairly well,” 
she replied, “but my hands are just about 
frozen.” 

“Suffering fishhooks!” I exclaimed, as 
I beheld the blood-spotted snow, and the 
frozen and half-frozen bodies of numer- 
ous perch. “How many do you reckon 
you have caught?” 

“Thirty or more,” she replied. “They 
have been biting steadily ever since you 
left, but, as I told you, I am just about as 
stiff as one of those fish: wish you would 
take charge of this line now and let me go 
back to the fire.” 

“Sure thing, Puss, trot along,’ I re 
plied, and added maliciously, “but what 
about those potatces? You have been away 
from the fire more than an hour.” To 
which she did not deign to reply, know 
ing that I am always glad when she 
evinces enthusiasm in piscatorial matters. 

“Now,” said I to myself, “I will en- 
deavor to attend to any more fish who 
wish to try the realities of an unknown 
world,” recalling the set phrase of a long- 
forgotten Sunday-school teacher. One by 
one the fish took the hook; sometimes after 
removing one the bait would be taken be- 
fore the hook had time to descend half 
the length of the line. That is the way 
perch bite in winter time, all at once or 
not at all, and usually it is one hole that 
catches all the fish. Sometimes it will be 
the hole first cut, as on that day, and 
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again it may be the last. My rule is to 
cut holes until I am fortunate enough to 
locate the fish. Of course, there are days 
when one will cut holes in vain, will spend 
a whole day without results; but when 
that happens one must be a philosopher 
and say, “Fisherman’s luck.” He who 
cannot take the ill with the good, wel- 
come failure as well as success, is not 
much of a fisherman, neither is he much 
of a man. 

After ten minutes of activity the fish 
ceased biting, and I began to realize that 
my fingers were stiff and numb. It’s 
always that way; one never nouces the 
cold so long as the fish bite. After 
stamping my feet and swinging my arms 
for a few moments I had had enough, and 
co I selected six of the largest fish and 
followed my wife’s path to the camp-fire. 
It did not take long to prepare the fish for 
the pan, and soon they were sputtering 
in the bacon fat. While I cooked the 
perch, wife did her best to enliven the 
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“<A DELIGHTED SQUEAL INDICATED AN- 
OTHER PERCH” 











“THIS IS THE WAY PERCH 


soggy potatoes; just what she did to them 
I cannot say, but I solemnly aver that I 
never tasted such delicious spuds. Per- 


haps it was the outdoors appetite? Well 
—perhaps. 
It is surprising what a_comfort- 


able camp one who knows how can con- 
struct, even in the depth of winter. The 
delights of the winter weods and of 
winter outings are very real and very 
enjoyable. Clear a place for the fire, then 
cover the surrounding snow with a thick 
bed of hemlock branches and a party will 
be almost as comfortable as in July. Of 
course, the fire must be built in some 
sheltered spot, for it is the wind that 
chills one. 

While we lingered over our dinner, en- 
joying the great fire to the full, the chick- 
adees, these Lazaruses of the winter 
woods, gathered to the feast, which we 
gladly shared with them; he would be a 
hard-hearted Dives, indeed, who would 
begrudge the cheerful little beggars their 
dole of crumbs. There are many other 
feathered neighbors in the winter woods, 
though none are so bold as the social 
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BITE IN WINTER TIME’ 


chickadee. Blue jays, sly, mischievous, 
domineering; shrikes, bold, arrogant, ag- 
gressive; downy woodpeckers, gentle, 
quiet, unobtrusive; nutchatches, inquisi- 
tive, shy, bright-eyed. Sometimes, if the 
day be warm, a raven or a crow will flap 
awkwardly along high above the hemlock, 
croaking in lugubrious, graveyardy tones. 

At last when we had eaten the last fish 
and potatoes and had scattered the re- 
maining crumbs for the birds to gather at 
their leisure; we cast a satiated and blasé 
eye in the direction of the open lake with 
its line of tip-ups; it seemed a matter of 
no moment that four were pointing heav- 
enward. I looked at my companion ques- 
tioningly. 

“Oh, let them go, we already have all 
the fish we can possibly use,” she advised. 

Suddenly I was aroused from my rev- 
erie by my companion remarking that it 
was past three o’clock and time that we 
were taking in our lines and journeying 
homeward. Quickly they were taken up, 
by winding them on the tip-ups, which 
were hollowed for that purpose, and then 
we made our way to the highway. 
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BY CANOE TO HUDSONS BAY 




















A 7oo0-mile canoe trip down the Missanaibie River to Hudson’s Bay and return. One 
of the most practical canoe stories ever written. 


PART III tions in the voyageur just as they adapt 
his body to their hardships. So from now 
on the one supreme thought, day and 


M vse se August 22nd, dawned cold night, was: “Up the river to Missanaibie 


THE FIGHT UP THE MISSANAIBIFE RIVER 


and showery as we broke camp’ and back to New York.” Therefore, on 
and got away from the Northwest that bleak morning, up the river we 
Landing at Moose Factory at 7:15—a bad __ started, with one of the Indians deter- 
start occasioned by Jerry Solomon muti- mined not to travel fast, and I, on my part, 
nying against starting that day. But he equally determined to break the records 


had already been too long at the Post; if it were possible. As we had started 
still more important, the travel fever was so late we made but one fire that day, the 
on me. We were facing 350 miles of wil- Indians wanting to make camp when each 
derness, 300 miles of it being up a quick- shower struck us. This we were obliged 


flowing, torrential river and Missanaibie to do at three in the afternoon by a very 
and New York seemed very, very far heavy thunderstorm, opposite the junc- 


away—prizes to be won only after asturdy, tion of the Abitibi—barely twenty miles 
patient and persistent fight against the for the day, and everyone in bad temper. 
ever-flowing current. I have often won- I know of only one routine thing more 


dered at the psychology of this travel uncomfortable than making camp in a 
fever; at the all-absorbing sternness with cold rain, and that is making camp in a 
which it will drive a voyageur, day after cold rain after dark. But, fortunately, 
day, from dawn to dark and into the our method of camp-making had long 
night, to conquer mile after mile of the since been perfected, so that always in less 
trail. It is so at variance with our city than half an hour after the canoe touched 
ideas of going into the woods, of taking a the shore we were at supper and entirely 
canoe trip for the fun of it. But the fact prepared for the night. This, like every 
is that long wilderness trips, from point other routine operation in voyaging, is 
to point, produce their own mental condi- accomplished by rigid system and organi- 
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zation. The reasons, the character of the 
country, the number in the party and their 
individual capacities must be considered, 
but under all circumstances each should 
immediately go to his allotted work, so 
that by the time supper is ready camp is 
complete. 

First I choose the site and designate the 
location of the fire and of each tent. In 
the order of their importance the requi- 
sites of a camp site are: fuel and water, 
dry and level ground, plenty of air for a 
hot and mosquitoey night, or good shelter, 
deep in the brush, for a cold or stormy 
one—but look out for trees and limbs that 
are apt to blow down; if you are going to 
develop photographs get near calm water 
flowing less than three miles an hour and 
as cold as possible. White men are apt 
to cut down live wood for a cook fire. 
The Indian always chooses a camp site 
with plenty of dry, dead wood, which re- 
quires the minimum of cutting, and he 
doesn’t 'do any more cutting into lengths 
than is absolutely necessary to start the 
fire—he lets the fire burn his long poles 
into short sticks. With two Indians, my 
system of making camp is as follows: 
The cook gets the supplies up from the 
canoe and prepares some of them, while 
the second Indian is getting the initial 
supply of firewood and I am clearing the 
camp site. Then, while the cook starts 
his fire, the second man gets the tent pegs, 
the tent poles and all the boughs or 
browse needed, after which he gets all 
the firewood needed for the night. Five 
minutes after the boughs arrive my tent 
is up and I am unpacking and putting my 
personal equipment in shape for the night. 
Always put each article or groups of arti- 
cles in a particular place in your tent; it 
‘saves groping around ‘for ‘your loose 
matches, only to find them under your wet 
moccasins. After the second man has 
completed the fuel supply he puts uv the 
Indians’ tent and stows their duffle and 
perishable supplies in it. This completes 
the operation, which should not have 
taken over twenty to twenty-five minutes 
from the moment the ‘camp site was 
chosen. And in just about this time the 
cook will be ready for you. In winter, 
look first to your night’s supply of hard- 
wood for the night fire. 

But the kind of tent you use will have 
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much to do with your speed in making 
camp. To put up a wigwam or tepee is a 
slow process, which is one reason why the 
northern Indians use A tents and wall 
tents in summer. These latter are much 
more easily put up, but, in my experience, 
are not to be compared with open tents 
for both summer and winter travel—ex- 
cept the wigwam with its inside fire. To 
efficiently meet the requirements of both 
summer and winter travel for one or two 
men, I designed the “Gardiner,” like the 
“Forester” tent, but mosquito-proof and 
requiring less poles and pegs. To put 
this up, the ground is first heavily boughed 
with boughs from eighteen to thirty inches 
long. Over these the “Tanalite” ground- 
cloth (permanently sowed to the:tent) is 
stretched, a solid peg driven at‘ éacl- cor- 
ner and made: fast. Then the rear peak- 
rope is carried to a peg or tree; if to a 
peg, a four-foot’ stick is stuck. upright 
under the rear rope to stretch the rear 
of the tent up. After this one front peg 
is driven for the front peak-rope and the 
peak is raised on a pair of ten-foot shears. 
But before raising the tent the bobinette 
sewn into the front is cast loose, so that 
no mosquitoes can get in, and when the 
tent is all up, this is tucked under the front 
of the ground-cloth. In winter this bobi- 
nette is permanently furled or cut out 
and the tent is an excellent reflector for 
an open fire. 

In breaking camp in the morning, a 
system similar to that of making camp 
should be followed. The second man and 
I pack up, strike the tents and load the 
canoe, while the cook gets breakfast, after 
which nothing remains to be done but 
quench the fire and stow the cooking out- 
fit. It saves time to give the plates and 
kettle their hot-water washing while the 
next meal is being cooked. The grease 
from the frying pan should be saved and 
the pan boiled and burnt clean while the 
meal is being eaten. In washing dishes, a 
dish mop is a great time-saver. One par- 
ticular man should be delegated to inspect 
the camp site after everything is supposed 
to have been removed, to see that nothing 
is left behind and that the fire is abso- 
lutely out. I always do this myself. 

During the night of August 22nd it 
stopped raining, and on the following 
morning the canoe was shoved off at ex- 














actly six. At breakfast I had announced 
that henceforth we would travel on “two- 
fire time”; that is, a heavy lunch at Io 
A. M., taking 45 minutes, and a light 
lunch at 3 P. M., taking 35 minutes—also, 
that we would start at 6 A. M. and stop 
at 7 P. M., or at the first good camp site 
after 6:30 P. M. While traveling on two- 
fire time takes twenty minutes more of 
the day than when an hour is allowed for 
the noon lunch of one-fire time, the men 
work so much better, and can work day in 
and day out so much longer, that I always 
do it when the work is hard and I want 
quick travel. 

That day the tracking began. For this 
I had bought at Moose Factory 150 feet of 
light hard-twisted hemp rope, which is al- 
so now obtainable from one of the camp 
outfitters in New York. This line is made 
fast to the forward thwart of the canoe 
and a man on shore passes a loop on the 
other end, over his shoulders, and thus 
tows the canoe up stream, where the cur- 
rent is too strong to paddle and not strong 
enough to require two men pulling or 
where the strong water is too deep for 
this. From 75 feet to 150 feet of the line 
is payed out, according to the character of 
the river and the shore, one man steers 
and occasionally paddles in the stern and 
the third man in the bow keeps the canoe 
off the rocks and directs both the others 
in their work. Oh, the next five days of 
endless tracking, tracking, always track- 
ing, up the river at a net speed of less 
than two miles an hour! I was in the bow 
and my cries of “Bakko, Bakko” (thin, 
shallow), “Yaggo, yaggo” (look out, 
look out, to the shore man and “Chigobi, 
Chigobi” or “Endree, endree” (left or 
right) to the stern man, kept on in my 
dreams, for the one ever-present thought 
was to force the travel, to fight and con- 
quer the river, to win to Missanaibie and 
back to New York. About 7:15 on the 
evening of the second day from Moosenee 
we came upon two moose standing in the 
middle of the river, and as it was grow- 
ing dark and we were down-wind, we 
easily got within seventy-five yards of 
them. That night we camped on the shore 
of an island about three miles below the 
Mattagami, having traveled for thirteen 
and one-half hours and made about ‘wen- 
ty-six miles. 
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The third day the canoe was shoved off 
at 5:40 in the morning, and as the river 
required less tracking, we camped at 6:15, 
about thirty miles above the Mattagami 
junction. That night the river rose three 
feet, and kept on rising all the next day, 
during which it set in to rain hard, so 
that we made camp at 2 P. M. The over- 
cast showery weather we had had ever 
since leaving Moosenee, taken in conjunc- 
tion with the sudden and extreme rise in 
the river, which was seven feet in two 
days, told us that there had been very 
heavy rains in the upper valley of the 
river. So we expected trouble when we 
should reach the quick white water above 
the Long Portage. The fifth day was a 
bleak and often wet fight against a very 
strong head-wind, which netted us only 
about twenty miles. But Saturday, the 
sixth day, while cold and overcast, was 
- more encouraging, as we made thirty 
miles in thirteen hours and camped at the 
foot of the strong rapids below the Long 
Portage. At last the tracking up those 
seemingly endless reaches of monotonous 
river was over, and in six weary days we 
had won back to the point from which we 
had made Moosenee in less than two and 
a-half. All the way Jerry had acted as 
only an Indian who is out of his head 
with anger can act; but, nevertheless, we 
had managed to make better time than 
we had been told we could. When we had 
started tracking, Jerry suggested that he 
track the entire first day and on alternate 
days. At this I merely grunted, but at the 
10 o'clock fire on the second day I ex- 
plained that it was better for him to track 
during the middle of that day and for 
Joe to track from the second fire to the 
night camp; the next day, instead of his 
tracking the entire day, he would take the 
first and last track and Joe the middle 
track. This seemed a bran-new idea in 
tracking to the men, but they caught on 
all right, as its advantages were so ob- 
vious, since one solid day of tracking is 
very hard work, as there is no vestige 
of a path on the banks and it is a rough 
scramble over the rocks and through the 
high grass and brush. But it wasn’t until 
we reached Missanaibie that Jerry figured 
it out that by this device I had worked 
him an entire day extra on the tracking. 





The morning of Sunday, August 28th, 
dawned bright and clear, with a northwest 
wind and brilliant snappy air. We got 
underway at 6:10 and tackled the rapids 
with joy—the joy that comes in a keen, 
sharp and varied fight, instead of the 
weariness of along and monotonous toil. I 
had, as we shot them going down, thought 
these rapids below Long Portage quite 
dangerous, but then they had been insig- 
nificant compared with what we now 
found them; for with its rise of seven 
feet the river had become a torrent. We 
sneaked up the first bad water all right 
and then should have crossed the river 
between rapids to avoid the deep rollers 
ahead of us. But the council decided that 
it could not be done. So with the track 
line made extra secure and served through 
the bow ring of the canoe, we hauled 
around the point and right through the 
rollers; Jerry and I alternately passing 
the rope forward to each other, while 
Joe, with a setting-pole, held her off from 
being smashed to pieces on the rocks of 
the shore. In this way we worked up 
the west shore of the river, towing and 
poling until the last rapids were passed. 
Then we saw the foot of the Long Port- 
age—on the other side of the river with 
high falls ahead and rapids that meant a 
sure swamp below us and not as far below 
the falls as the river was wide!! The 
only thing to do was to do it, so we did 
it—sneaked up in the west back eddy to 
right under the falls, let the eddy carry us 
out to the very edge of the rollers from 
the falls, kept the canoe pointed up stream 
until it had been carried down to the 
first possible place to cross, and then, with 
a yell, we put her to it, all hands paddling 
as never before and with one eye on the 
shore ahead and the other on the big 
white rollers into which our stern seemed 
to be rushing. The first roller gave it a 
slap; the second came over the side; the 
third quarter-filled us, and the fourth 
didn’t get us because we were by. Really, 
I haven’t yet gotten over my antipathy to 
those rollers below us, even if they did 
furnish the most exciting water-work on 
the trip. 

We climbed up to the camp site at the 
lower end of the Long Portage and dried 
everything out while we had the first fire, 
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IN CAMP ON THE MISSANAIBIE 


it now being about 10 A. M.. We had 
decided that as we now had only the canoe, 
camp and personal dunnage and a very 
little grub, we would make this portage in 
one trip, Joe taking the canoe and some 
dunnage over alone, while Jerry and I 
took over the balance of the stuff. So, 
after lunch, Joe tied two paddles length- 
wise into the canoe, then fastened his 
portage strap to them so that the canoe 
would balance right and the weight come 
mostly on his head instead of on his 
shoulders, and off we went, glad again to 
be portaging after the endless monotony 
of the lower river. Again, from the up- 
per end of Long Portage where we picked 
up our third cache, to Store Portage we 
had to tow the canoe because of the very 
high water, and when, at about 2, we had 
passed Store Portage it looked doubtful 
whether or not we could cross the river to 
Portage Conjuror’s Gorge and yet not get 
pulled into Store Rapids. But as the river 
was higher than at the time of the spring 
freshet, we managed to paddle up through 
the bushes and then made a dash for the 
other shore. We made it, and by a little 
after 2 we had portaged everything to the 
upper end of Conjuror’s Gorge, where we 
had our second fire. Then I told the men 





that, as it was Sunday and as we had 
worked hard, they could rest while I ex- 
plored the Gorge. Coming over the port- 
age I had noticed many blueberries, much 
bear sign and some wolf sign, so I supple- 
mented my camera with my 45-Colt, which 
is much handier and just as effective as 
a rifle at close quarters. In fact, in trail- 
ing a wounded bear in the brush I drop 
my rifle, which frees both my hands, and 
go after him with the Colt. I struck over 
from the trail directly to the head of the 
Gorge and there found a tremendous 
group of falls thundering down igto the 
Gorge. Working down and around the 
first sharp bend I came upon the fantastic 
needle, towering fifty to seventy-five feet 
out of the middle of the river. Never in 
the North have I seen a more unique and 
impressive spot, one which in itself alone 
is worth the trip. For a couple of hours 
we poled and portaged up and around the 
rapids above the Gorge and quit early, 
making camp in the burnt lands at the 
foot of Long Rapids. 

It was the night of Sunday, August 
28th, clear and calm, and growing very 
cold as the sun set. Then, gradually, as the 
sky darkened and the stars would have 
come out, appeared the most wonderful 
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sight I have ever seen in the North in 
summer—the northern lights filling not 
only the North, but the entire southern, 
2astern and western horizons. It was such 
an extensive display that I afterwards 
learned it was very marked away down in 
the Adirondacks. But in the higher lati- 
tude, where we were, it was marvelous. 
To the north, first a low luminous arch 
from which radiated great quivering 
streamers of pale blue, red or green, and 
reaching to the zenith. Thence, down 
to the entire southern horizon, the whole 
sky was filled with the changing fantas- 
tic “curtains” usually seen in the winter. 
No wonder I could not sleep in spite of 
the hard day’s work, for it was one of 
those peculiar nights when all the woods 
are awake. So when the Indians had 
turned in I went out into the promontory 
at the foot of the Long Rapids and sat 
and watched the quivering but majestic 
march of the northern streamers, less 
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brilliant only than those of mid-winter, 
and listened to the constant but seem- 
ingly modulated roar of those powerful 
and perpetual rapids, which separated me 
from my goal and up which we must fight 
our way on the morrow. But so constant 
was their voice that above it the least 
sound could be heard, and suddenly from 
away off came to my ears the 0000000wo0- 
wow of a baby wolf, taken up and grad- 
ually answered from several quarters by 
his brethren. No wonder it was midnight 
before I went back to camp to turn in, 
for, save only when camping alone on a 
winter moose trail, I have never had such 
a sense of the real wilderness. 


[The next installment gives the last 
two hundred miles of canoe travel up 
rapids and portages to Missanaibie, thus 
terminating one of the most remarkable 
canoe trips ever undertaken by a white 
man.—Eb. ] 


(To be continued) 





SEE THE ANTLERS BEFORE FIRING 


A PRINCIPLE IN THE SPORTSMAN’S CODE OF ETHICS 


BY W. T HORNADAY 


It seems high time that lawmakers, 
sportsmen and all “amateur” outdoorsmen 
who hunt deer should unite in the adop- 
tion and support of a principle that would, 
if observed, forever put a stop to the 
mistaken shooting of valuable men for 
deer. There is a remedy so simple and 
easy that it seems strange so many lament- 
able deaths should have been permitted to 
occur through ignoring it. 

Let every State enact these two prin- 
ciples into law; but let every sportsman 
strictly observe them in hunting deer, 





whether they are enacted into law or not: 

NEVER KILL A DOE; AND NEVER 
SHOOT UNTIL YOU SEE THE ANT- 
LERS. 

The deer-hunter who lays down these 
two principles as a law unto himself, as- 
suredly never will shoot a brother sports- 
man by mistake. 

“What fools these mortals be’—that 
this simplest of all methods to prevent 
the annual slaughter of sportsmen was 
not universally adopted, in all deer coun- 
tries, long ago! 
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THE LURE OF THE RED SNAPPER 


BY RICHARD M. WINANS 


A humorous and exciting tale of deep sea fishing in the Gulf of Mexico. As funny a 
thing as you ever read and withal full of good, exciting sport. 


se 


LL aboard, now!” 
Captain Layton preceded his 
crew of fourteen men along the 


‘plank from the Palafox Street wharf to 
the deck of his little forty-four-ton fishing 
schooner, the Favorite. She was bound 
out for the Red Snapper Banks across the 
Gulf of Mexico. 

Chauncey Frederick Grosvenor, my art- 
ist-author friend, and I kad negotiated 
this sail on the Gulf as a side trip to a 
winter’s tour in the South. There are 
several fish companies at Pensacola which 
own a considerable fleet of staunch sea- 
going schooners used in the red snapper 
fishing industry, and that fish on the 
Banks off the Florida Gulf coast and 
along the coast of Central America. It 
is within the skipper’s pre1ogative to carry 
“visitors” if he chooses to do so. Most 
of them are very accommodating, and it 
is usually quite easy to make a deal with 
them for a cruise out on a fishing trip. 

The experience, you may pe sure, has 
some rough spots in it along with the 
thrills and delights of the sail. However, 
the pleasures of the trip more than coun- 
terbalance the little inconveniences. Be- 
sides, it is a truly wholesome recreation. 

It was noon on the twenty-second of 
February that the fussy little tug hauled 
us out from the smother of craft about 
the wharves, down the ten-mile stretch 
across Pensacola Bay and over the bar. 
And, truly, there was moaning of the bar 
when we put out to sea. The mournful 
blasts of the whistling buoy in the road- 
stead were- melancholy enough to invite 
dismal thoughts of the Judgment. Then, 
with a hoarse blast from her siren, our 
tug veered off to port. She had done 
with us. 


“Cast off your tow!” called the captain 
from the wheel. We were done with her. 

“All gone, sir!” sang out the mate down 
in the, waist, ready to direct the sheeting 
of the sails. 

“Stand by the main halliards!” The 
wheel went over to hold her when she 
should find her head. 

“Let go! All together now; up with 
‘er!” The blocks rattled as the ropes 
squeaked through and the big sail went 
flapping up, full flung to the breeze, where 
it bellied out, as the wind filled it, like a 
Dutchman’s vest. 

“Up with your for’s’l!” and it snapped 
as it caught the draw. 

“Hoist away with your jib!” How she 
steadied up with the balancing of her 
head! 

“Now give us your for’-stays’l—break 
out y’re main-stays’1! Lively now! Run 
‘em up, boys! Run’emup!” The captain 
had caught the fever of the racer when 
a thoroughbred pulls the bitt. 

“Zing! she takes fine! See her pay 
out! Ho, lads, ain’t she some bird!” It 
was good to have a skipper proud of his 
boat. It spelled confidence to us. 

The sails were up and trimmed, rap full. 
The masts sprung, the booms groaned, the 
new ropes ‘queaked, as she went forging 
and pitching into the heavy seas with the 
salt spray flying over her bows like gusts 
of rain in a gale of wind. 

“Hold ’er south by west, half west!” 
ordered the captain as Tony took the 
wheel, his watch-mate in the bows. 

Fred and I stood by the after cabin 
watching the hazy line of the shore mingle 
with the mists of the evening, and the 
great black tower of the light resolve it- 
self into a blur indiscernible. Involun- 
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tatily we looked into each other's face. So 
much for the start. 

To those weathered sailors, all but one 
of whom had “made the Horn,” and sailed 
the Seven Seas, the splash and dash of 
the open as the waves broke over and 
washed her decks, and the groaning of 
the booms as she dipped and tossed and 
rolled in the great troughs of the tum- 
bling sea, was champagne to their lips, 
breath to their nostrils and music to their 
ears. Toa couple of land-lubbers getting 
their first sight of open water, the ro- 
mance was pregnant with apprehension. 

Tony was holding forth eloquently for 
our benefit on the roughness of the Gulf, 
than which, properly excited, there «is no 
rougher water on the map; and it wasn't 
inspiriting dope, either. 

Presently, however, I began to realize 
that, like Eva Tanguay, I didn’t care. I 
had a “funny feelin’” that grew in vol- 
ume with every swing. There was a rev- 
olution brewing in the department of: the 
interior. The insurgents were getting the 
better of it, too. That sea-washed deck 
was no place for a minister’s son like me. 
I clambered to the roof of the after cabin 
while the climbing was good. With a 
death grip on the ventilator I feigned 


? 


sleep. Why advertise my early disgrace: 

“If you feel it a-comin’ on, just lay 
down, shut your eyes, breathe easy, keep 
still—and there you are! It’s gone!” they 


told me. And so it was—hem!—most of 
it. Then I felt better. I had my nap, 
after all. 


Suddenly I sat up, electrified; stark, 
staring awake. Somewhere a safety valve 
had wrenched loose and tore off a scream- 
ing screech shrill enough to startle old 
Davy’s ghosts. I jumped as it cut loose 


again. It was only the steward trying to 
blow the little ball out of a five-mile 
whistle. He was inviting us to supper. 


The messroom was forward in the fore- 
castle. I wanted to answer that call. 
There was a reason—and it was a vac- 
uum. I waited until the others were be- 
low before venturing to test the quality 
of my sea legs. I started. I’m not cer- 
tain yet in which direction. 

Plowing into a breaking mountain of 
water, the schooner would ride to the 
crest, prow in air an instant, then dive 
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into the trough, rolling until the masts 
pointed first toward the sunset, then to 
where it would rise next morning , provid- 
ing the terrestrial mechanism didn’t slip a 
cog over night. It didn’t. But I did. 

Let’s pass it easy, and just say I made 
uncommon heavy weather on my first 
cruise along the pitching deck forward to 
the black hole. In descending I made a 
try at displaying my peculiar seamanship. 
It was a moving exhibition. At the 
fourth step the vessel tried a somersault. 
It didn’t succeed. But I did, a lot, as I 
tumbled down the remaining steps like a 
barrel on a ladder, smashing into the midst 
of them with striking suddenness. My 
precipitate entrée served as an appetizer 
for the crew. Oh, that laugh! Wouldn’t 
they please choke! But wait! 

At that inopportune moment the ruddy 
cook came unsteadily around the parti- 
tion from the galley, his face wreathed 
in smiles and a fog of steam from a couple 
of gallons of soup in a vessel held high 
in his hands. He didn’t sight me, but I 
felt the toe of his shoe as he struck my 
quarter and tripped. The smile shriveled 
into a grimace as he came down afoul 
my beam. 

The soup? Oh, yes——THE SOUP con- 
tinued its destined course with a splash 
and landed all sprayed out in a mist of 
steam and a smother of cuss words over 
the bobbing heads of the laughter-shaken 
crew and Fred. Would they choke? 
‘There was promise a-plenty. 

Then I had a feeling that it was no 
place for me. I wasn’t scared, but I went 
away from there. I wasn’t in a hurry. 
I just bolted up that ladder like a singed 
jack-rabbit hiking out of the fiery fur- 
nace. 

In the break-away I got my feet tan- 
gled in the cook amidships, and when I 
left I carried with me a part of his apron, 
caught on the toe of my shoe. As a flag 
of truce it was a hoodoo. When I popped 
up on deck my foot tripped on the weather 
strip and a lurch flung me sprawling into 
the capacious center of a huge coil of 
hawser. But not long even this security. 
The cook was master of the stern chase 
With the gentle manner of a hoisting- 
crane he extracted me from my extempo- 
raneous retreat and haled me below, to 
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face the music before the outraged crew. 
Messieurs, it was 
music, too. 

In Southern latitudes when the sun sets 
it sets, and has done with it. Then it is 
night. There are no trailing robes of 
golden glory; no lingering twilight the 
Northern lover delights to revel in. There 
weren’t any attractions on the amusement 
programme for us, so I was ready to turn 
in early. In turning in I turned over. 
Also, repeat. 

The sea was so tempestuously, tumbling 
rough that night that in my first abortive 
efforts at undressing I began by grace- 
fully hanging my cap on the bowl of a 
sailor’s pipe, instead of a hook above our 
berth. Yet undiscouraged, I proceeded 
with the work in hand, being seriously 
inconvenienced by the fact that I did not 
have the work at all in hand. 

Presently a succession of flank manceu- 
vres enabled me to achieve the feat of re- 
moving one sleeve of my coat. Reaching 
for the other, and with both hands en- 
gaged, I made three wobbles and a slide 
on the heaving cabin floor and landed all 
neatly folded up in the smelly depths of 
the open medicine-chest. Fortunately the 
bottles I broke contained arnica and heal- 
ing lotions. The application was auto- 
matic and instantaneous. 

Recovering, I hurriedly hung the coat 
on the bowed head of the mate at the far 
end of the cabin. Undressing on a roller- 
coaster couldn’t have anything on this 
stunt. Having negotiated my vest, I made 
a valiant pass for the clothes-closet. In 
the accompanying circumgyrations I hung 
it instead on the toe of a sailor undoing 
his shoelaces. My early Sunday-school 
training then and there received some se- 
rious fractures. _ 

Sliding down from the stove where a 
lurch had landed me supper-side under, 
I selected a soft spot on the floor of the 
cabin to sit while removing my running 
gear. Another dip and swing found me 
kneeling not over-piously in the coal scut- 
tle. Fred also found me there as he pirou- 
etted down the aisle and struck the soft- 
est thing in reach. There was urgent 
need of a second application of arnica. 

In. readjusting our equilibrium during 
the argument that followed we both made 


man’s-sized, heroic. 
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a flying cruise across the cabin, pushing 
the skipper deep into the wardrobe. 

“Why don’t you fellows go to bed and 
sober up?” 

He was sure good-natured. 

In attempting to balance myself be- 
tween the two rows of bunks I scraped 
and bumped them both impartially. The 
wind was now blowing a howling gale and 
the sea was roughing fast. Floods of water 
were smashing over her prows at every 
plunge. 

Persuaded of the futility of a finish fight 
in the disrobing arena, I lifted myself 
from Jerry’s lap and headed for our bunk, 
to stay. The time was inopportune, the 
going bad. I landed with my dome planted 
deep in the digestive apparatus of the 
skipper across the way. From there I re- 
bounded like a shuttle and landed in the 
opening of our bunk in a logical position 
to scratch my ears with my knees, crash- 
ing into Fred amidships at the “fold.” I 
came away from there, with his kindly 
assistance, like a cork from a popgun. 

Desperate after another unavailing 
wrestle with an uncontrollable perpendicu- 
lar, I doubled up like a hog going to war, 
fixed my eye on the slot in the wall in- 
side which Fred nursed a bruised dispo- 
sition, and with the next swing of the 
schooner made a dive for it. I arrived 
in an approved position to loosen Fred’s 
teeth with my heels. The meeting was 
open to argument. It closed in a row and 
ended in a draw. I had spent more than 
an hour in a painful effort to be with him, 
and I stuck. 

Afterward, in the tossing and swing- 
ing of the little smack through that and 
other long, rough nights, Fred and I 
shared that bunk in peace and harmony, 
bumping each other’s nose, poking each 
other’s ribs, wrenching each other’s arms 
and kicking each other’s shins with great 
impartiality and abandon; there being 
generally one on top, in alternate inter- 
vals of such duration as the under man 
could stand the pressure. 

When the steward blew that soul- 
searching whistle for breakfast at 4 
o’clock next morning, Fred, rudely awak- 
ened, tried to jump up and out of that 
bunk as he would a four-poster at home. 
He came near flattening his cranium as 
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a result and—everybody laughed but 
Frederick. 

And those breakfasts! And every 
other meal put over that narrow little 
fenced-in, unclothed forecastle table. 


That cook had been around the world five 
times and could cook in nineteen lan- 
guages, and every day he spoke a differ- 
ent lingo. Great variety we had. Qual- 
ity, too. After the first few days we had 
no fresh red meat; but that cook could 
take a piece of salt horse, and, presto! 
serve a planked steak, baby chicken en 
casserole, roast leg o’ lamb or a lobster 
salad. His plum duffs! O, memory! 
What a joy in the time of eating—what 
misery in the afterwhile! 

With the first sunrise the wind stif- 
fened to a ripping nor’wester, the poles 
bent under reefed canvas, the log twist- 
ing out a good twelve knots. A heavy 
nor’easter the day before gave us a cross 
sea, running high. Rough! Wow! So 
rough that every sailor aboard, having 
been ashore for months, was either sea- 
sick or “feelin’ uncomfortable.” 

At noon the skipper got an observa- 
tion; the last for days. That night the 
clouds came and stayed. She was mak- 
ing a heavy leeway on a quartering tack. 
The wind held, and on the fifth day from 
port the log showed something over 
eleven hundred miles; leeway unreckon- 
able. All had a guess; even the skipper 
was at sea. Had she held a true course 
we would then have been in the Gulf of 
Tehuantepec, over in the Pacific. Now, 
that little schooner was a bird of a boat; 
but she was no aeroplane. Therefore, 
more guesses: the skipper’s that we had 
made enough leeway to pass to the east- 
ward of Yucatan, and were then in the 
Caribbean Sea. 

About noon that day the wind blew it- 
self out and the clouds broke. An obser- 
vation discovered us in latitude 18° 15’, 
longtitude 83° 25. Referring to the map, 
we found she lay directly on an island— 
if that fly hadn’t been such a reckless 
chart maker—in the Gulf of Honduras. 
The captain’s guess had won the prize 

Our objective point was about one de- 
gree north and nearly nine degrees west, 
with Yucatan as a barrier, and the wind 
blown down to a whisper. We lay there 
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in a dead calm for a day and _ half, the 
sea a perfect looking glass. The skipper 
was having a call every thirty minutes, 
day and night, to keep his eye on the 
weather and the barometer. He was ex- 
pecting company. We had memorable 
introduction when it came. 

About 11 o’clock on the seventh day out 
a black speck arose out of the sou’eastern 
horizon. It was apparently no larger 
than a man’s hand when it showed, but it 
seemed to interest those fellows mightily. 
Everbody was in action. The decks were 
made ship-shape; ropes were stowed, 
dories lashed fast, top sails clewed snug, 
hatches battened down, mainsail and fore- 
sail reefed to a point. The speck was 
over$preading the whole heavens. It grew 
dark as midnight. The lightning opened 
its batteries, the thunder rumbled and 
groaned as the green-black clouds swept 
at us. Not enough air stirred yet to get 
a breath. 

The men stood tense by the main and 
foresail halliards. They looked their 
thoughts; none spoke. They realized 
what was coming. We didn’t, then. But 
later we learned all about it in large, wet, 
windy wallops. 

White caps appeared, keeping pace with 
the approaching tempest. The suspense 
was trying. With the first puff of air 
they brought her about and stood before 
the wind. 

For five hundred miles we ran “wing 
and wing” before the fury of that storm; 
mainsail on one side, foresail on the 
other, reefed close, with two men lashed 
to the wheel on every trick. We could 
never have faced it and lived. 

The sea was picked up and flung over 
our counter in tons of solid water that 
swept the decks at every break. The light- 
ning seemed to open up the sea and drive 
it to its depths. The thunder was deafen- 
ing. _The maddened gale howled and 
roared like an angry demon. The crash 
and boom of the breaking waves was 
fearful. 

Up through the great Channel of Yuca- 
tan, on into the Mexican Gulf it sent us 
scudding, battering and pounding us un 
mercifully. It was terrifying, but it was 
magnificent; grandeur, sublimity, awe. 

During the heaviest of it, Fred worked 
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his way along the cabin to where I sat 
hugging a bunk stanchion, trying to re- 
call the goodness of my early youth, and 
laying a hand gently on my shoulder, 
said slowly and solemnly: 

“Dick, do you hear ’em?” 

“Hear ’em? Hear what?” I wanted to 
know, disturbed in the mental picture of 
the old home. 

“Why,” he replied in sepulchral tones 
that blended with the spirit of the storm, 
“the church bells tolling at home !” 

And I could—almost. 

Not until we stood again on the wharf 
did the captain admit to us that he did 
not expect to ride out that hurricane. 

When the storm passed the clouds 
broke again. An observation found us 
near the Tropic of Cancer, or approxi- 
mately in latitude 23°, longitude 88°, 
Once more, on the tenth day out, we took 
our course for the fishing banks off Yuca- 
tan in the Gulf of Capeche. 

On the evening of the second day’s 
run we sighted Alacran Reefs, the first 
sight of terra firma on the trip—and the 
last. This magnificent coral reef, circu- 
lar in form, with a body of calm water 
in its center and having an opening on its 
southern edge, affords a snug harbor for 
the Galveston and Vera Cruz fishing fleet, 
which remain out on the banks continu- 
ously for months, to transfer their catches 
to the company’s cargo steamers which 
carry the fish to port. 

At noon of the next day a man in the 
waist with the lead sang out: “Fifty 
fathoms—clean sand!” A wax-filled cav- 
ity on the end of the heaving lead picking 
up a sample of the bottom. By and by, 
“Forty-five fathoms,” “forty,” then “thir- 
ty-five fathoms,” and the wheel went off, 
the sails flapped limp in the breeze and 
the fishing days were on. 

“Rats! Rats! The rats are running!” 
was the watch’s cry at midnight that 
tumbled every man jack from his bunk 
and sent him scurrying to the deck. The 
fishing of the afternoon had brought up 
snappers weighing as much as fifty to 
seventy-five pounds. They were paid by 
the number caught, not by weight. The 
big fellows filled the hold too fast. They 
wanted small ones, weighing ten to twelve 
pounds. These were called “rats.” The 
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men fished from sunrise till dark, and it 
was hard, toilsome work. However, in 
their search for little fellows the two men 
on watch fished on their night tricks. 
When they struck a school of small ones 
they yelled “rats!” and it brought all 
hands to the lines while the run lasted. 

Hot! Hully Mackerel, but it was hot 
down there! The thermometer often reg- 
istered 140° in the shade of the sails dur- 
ing the heat of the day. However, it was 
not as depressing or as noticeable as 75° 
in New York City, due to the absence 
of humidity. The air was perfectly 
dry. 

Fred and I fished some each day; just 
to be sociable. It wasn’t sport. It was 
like hauling up bricks on a handline to 
the top of a skyscraper. Now and then 
a man-eating shark took the hook, gen- 
erally far enough to sever the line with 
his sharp saw-like teeth. The sailor’s 
comments on these happenings are not 
printable. Sometimes they did not get 
beyond the shank of the hook, when they 
came up to serve as bait. One day I got 
one. He came up. It was a sockdolager. 
The skipper, sighting him near the sur- 
face, called for a gaff and block and 
tackle to get him aboard. He was worth 
while, weighing over a thousand pounds. 
They wanted him because he was valuable 
for his skin, which, when cured, is used 
to polish lenses. 

He fought like a devil. Once on deck, 
the game was to kill him. All unsophisti- 
cated, I rushed in, intent on execution. 
My rubber-booted foot slipped under his 
‘business end. Instanter there was a 
snap, a crunch, a red-hot twinge of pain, 
a husky yell, a crimson stain in the scup- 
pers, and I was away from there, holding 
a foot bitten through the boot upper down 
to the bone, sawing all the tendons. The 
heavy sole had been too much for the 
first snap. He didn’t get a second. 

Six days we lay on the Banks, some 
sixty miles off Campeche, frequently 
changing to different grounds in the 
search for “rats,” generally fishing in 
about thirty fathoms, or 150 to 200 feet 
of water. Having been delayed so long 
by adverse weather before reaching the 
Banks, the usual supply of fresh water in 
the butts ran so low it made our return 
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advisable before the refrigerator hold was 
full. Two thousand one hundred odd red 
snappers had been counted into the hold 
when the ice hatch was closed and she 
turned her prow north for the thousand- 
mile run home. That was a day of re- 
joicing to Fred and I. 

She tacked for two days in a dead- 
head wind. But that skipper could sail a 
boat through a gas pipe with the wind 
in his teeth. He was some sailor, that 
fellow. Born on the sea, it was his 
heritage. Cabin boy, sailor before the 
mast, mate, skipper; merchant marine, 
fisherman, whaler. But he couldn’t take 
an observation without the sun, no more 
than you or any other man. And we 
didn’t have any sun the whole run across. 
Running by dead recokning while tacking 
in a gale, with an unreckonable leeway, 
isn’t much to gamble on. 

We had lost our bearings again. Dur- 
ing the day some one was always aloft 
watching to sight a freighter bound for 
New Orleans, and whose course would 
give the skipper some definite basis on 
which to reckon our bearings. 

“Smoke—ho—o—o! Smoke—ho—o—o 
—o!” I lustily yelled to the deck below 
one afternoon from my perch in the cross- 
trees. 

“Where away?” called the mate. 

“Two points off the sta’b’rd bow!” I 
shouted back with all the confidence of a 
three-weeks sailor. 

“Smoke, ho!” I repeated to the captain 
as he swarmed up beside me. 

“Smoke, hell!” he snorted, glass in 
hand. “That’s a whale a-blowin’, you 


lubber—two of ’em!” 
When we had come within hailing dis- 
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tance, with all hands at the rail, watch- 
ing those two great monsters of the sea 
lazily floating by, Fred, always willing 
to play the role of Jonah, p-pped his head 
out of the cabin, a 45-90 Winchester in 
his hands. Throwing it to his shoulder, 
pointing whaleward, he fired—up in the 
air. The captain’s arm had swung out 
like a flash and sent the heavy rifle spin- 
ning over Fred’s head. 

“Want to tickle that old hump-back in 
the ribs and have him sail over here, 
wallop us a flap with his tail and capsize 
us, do you?” roared the excited skipper, 
his face gone pale. “You'd be safer in 
bed about a thousand miles from a duck 
pond !”” 

I agreed with him, unanimously. 
me, too. 

The expense.of the trip? O, yes, I’d 
almost forgot about that. Fact is, it was 
hardly worth remembering. The skipper 
charged us a ten-dollar William apiece 
for that trip of some three thousand miles, 
including our berth and some of the best 
feeding of our lives. Aside from this 
we had several thousand dollars’ worth 
of experience, gained some know!edge 
we'd never gained at college, had few, if 
any, real hardships, enjoyed more real 
fun than was ever crowded into a comedy 
farce, together with a smattering of the 
drama, and that one setting of the salty 
stage that was near-tragedy. 

If you have any real, red sporting 
blood in your veins, go down and take 
a trip across the Gulf on one of those 
staunch little red snapper schooners. 
You'll never regret it. What’s more, 
you'll never forget it. It will make you 
ten years younger by the clock. 


Also, 

















DAYS AND NIGHTS ON THE AU SABLE 


BY CHARLES WARREN PICKELL 


A delightful downstream drift of an hundred miles with rainbow and fontinalis to 
enliven every minute of it, 


HE wanderlust of our 

ancestors who loved 
the woods and 
streams, the songs 
of the birds, the 
soughing of the 
breeze through the 
leaves and the wild 
things and their 
ways—who camped 
and fished and hunt- 
ed— urged us afield. 
This craving, mag- 
nified ten thousand 
times by cobwebs in 
our wearied brains, 
tired nerves, torpid 
livers, “rheumatics,” e¢ al., was more than 
enough to impel us to plan this most de- 
lightful outing. 

There were just three in the party: 
Louie, a Downeaster; Doc, a Canadian, 
and Pick, the author—enough said. They 
had been on several trips together before 
and knew what wearing apparel, poles, 
flies, etc., to take along. Doc was wiser 
in his generation than the rest and added 
a few extras in the shape of bandages, 
salve, sterilized gauze, medicinal tablets, 
mosquito netting, chow chow, baked beans, 
jam, sardines—a fine collection to take 
on a fishing trip! You see, Doc remem- 
hered, the rest forgot. And before the 
trip was over Louie paid tribute to the 
foresight of our esteemed friend of the 
medicine and commissary bag, by remark- 
ing, “I don’t see, Doc, how we could ever 
have managed without your splendid col- 
lection.” 

We had anticipated this trip for nearly 
a year, so it was with hearts filled with 
joyous expectation that we took the train 
at Detroit at 9 P. M. on June 15th for 








Grayling, on the upper waters of the Au 
Sable River. 

“Grayling, next stop, sir!” from the 
porter, sent us into our clothes in a hurry, 
and we stepped off the train at 4:20, just 
as the sun was rising. The fresh and 
crisp morning air and the good breakfast 
a little later in the railroad dining-room 
put us in bright spirits for the day. The 
village of Grayling was named after the 
fish which used to frequent the clear 
spring waters of the many streams which 
have their origin in the watershed to the 
west of the village, some of the streams 
flowing west into Lake Michigan and 
some east into Lake Huron. The town is 
a misnomer at present, for the Grayling 
have almost entirely disappeared from 
the stream, due, no doubt, to the voracious 
speckled and rainbow trout which devour 
their fry. 

Arrangements had been previously 
made with Reuben Babbit, familiarly called 
“Rube,” to take charge of our party, and 
when we stepped off the train he was on 
the spot to grasp our hands and lug away 
our dunnage. I might explain that Rube 
was to be our guide, commodore of the 
fleet, chef de cuisine, raconteur, general 
all-around handy man in camp and on 
the stream. He was an Izaak Walton on 
flies and a walking encyclopedia on the 
nature of the stream, best camping places, 
birds that made peculiar noises, animals 
running on the banks, settlers, and all 
other commodities of interest to fisher- 
men. Christened Reuben Babbit nearly 
fifty years ago and living half his life in 
this “neck of the woods,”* our sturdy 
guide had learned by nature’s study what 
many other men could never learn from 
books. He answered all questions about 
the habits of the beaver, depredations of 

















PICK—DAY-DREAMING OF BIG TROUT 


the merganser, call of the cuckoo, could 
tell where the trout lurked, what was the 
best time of the day to fish, etc. In his 
modest way he was frequently imparting 
some delightful bit of information, adding 


spice to the trip. Appointed deputy by the , 
State Game Warden, Rube was justly | 


proud of his position and hesitated rot to 
punish fishermen, of high or low degree, 
who violated the law. He was something 
of a David Harum in his talk, as the fol- 
lowing illustrations will show: 

“Them trout are bitin’ just out of 
courtesy.” 

“Bet you 40 acres of rabbit tracks to a 
cent.” 

“The durn mosquitoes was so vicious 
and it was so hot, that all night long I 
wished I was dead and now I’ve got to 
live another day.” 

“Another one, pretty near, not quite,” 
when referring to a trout a little under 
eight inches long. 

But I have wandered. Rube had ar- 
rangements made for five o’clock break- 
fast, after which, as soon as the shops 
were opened, we went up town and pur- 
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We laid in what we 
thought would supply us for the whole 
journey of ten days, but Lord bless you, 
honey, we were “on the town” of Mio 


for rations and other considerations be- 


chased ‘‘stores.” 


fore five days had gone. You see, it was 
the air, throwing flies, prize-fighting mos- 
quitoes, long hours, freedom from busi- 
ness cares, sparkling spring water, and 
fresh strawberries, that gave us that ma- 
lignant type of appetite for which no in- 
stitution for the advancement of science 
has yet discovered an antitoxin. 

Time dragged heavily until, from over 
the hill north of the village, came Leon 
and Dick, sons of Rube, with flat-boats 
which they had hauled from Rube’s shack 
ten miles down the stream. About eleven 
o'clock the boats were in the river loaded 
with dunnage, rods were joined, leaders 
and flies adjusted, and we were off, drift- 
ing down the current of the Au Sable 
River, one of the most beautiful trout 
streams on the continent. 


“ From Grayling to Lake Huron, 1 dis- 


tance by river of approximately 200 miles, 
the stream falls over 1,200 feet, giving 
a swift-flowing current of six or eight 
miles an hour. The river is very crooked, 
with pebbly bottom, but the water re- 
markably clear, and brooks and small 
creeks, fed by perennial springs, flowing 
into the main stream by hundreds, in- 
crease its width and depth until when you 
reach Big Creek or the North and South 
branches, you have a river from five to 
ten rods wide. The streams that empty 
into the main river abound with both 
speckled and rainbow trout. 

With the clear sky above us and the 
swiftly flowing stream beneath, a compe- 
tent guide in the stern of the boat, we be- 
gan a trip of more than one hundred 
miles which will remain in memory as a 
most delightful recollection—a, foretaste 
of a fisherman’s paradise. 

The boats used were about twenty-seven 
feet long, three and one-half feet beam, 
and flat bottom. <A well for keeping fish 
alive about three and one-half feet back 
from the bow supported a cushion chair 
with a back, affording abundant ease for 
the,ardent fly-caster as he proceeded down 
the’ stream. Between the well and the 
guide, who sat in the extreme stern, was 











placed such part of the camp parapher- 
nalia as was assigned to each boat. The 
delightful drifting of the boat, the soft 
rays of the sun, the balmy, sunny air, the 
songs of the birds startled from their 
homes in the bushes that fringe the 
stream, the soft purling of the river ovér 
sunken logs, the sharp turns in the course, 
the sleepy cry of the blue heron disturbed 
at his statuesque pose, either napping or 
fishing—but, oh, pshaw! Dear. reader, 
you know what I mean. If you do not, 
you haven’t fished for trout! 

“Throw your fly just at the end of that 
log over there, Mr. P.,” said Rube, and 
no sooner had the leader struck the water 
than a nine-inch. rainbow grabbed it and 
two minutes later was swimming in the 
well. 

“He seems to like that McGinty,” Rube 
remarks as the boat glides along and 
several more keep the first one company 
in the well. 

A short stop for luncheon—bologna, 
crackers and some of Doc’s German cream 
cheese, washed down by spring water or 
ginger ale—and away the fleet went again, 
passing Pim’s and other interesting points, 
reaching the dock at Rube’s home about 
four o’clock in the afternoon. Here a 
short stop was ordered, another boat made 
ready with the balance of the tent outfit, 
same to be in charge of George Stevan, 
the wizard of the frying-pan. 

It did not take Rube long to get every- 
thing in readiness, all boats loaded in 
shipshape, supplies properly protected 
from the heat and threatening rain. Bid- 
ding good-bye to friends on the dock, 
many of whom had come down to witness 
our departure, the boats moved into the 
rapid stream and whirled away on their 
course—by the Stephans’ homes, Wake- 
ley’s, The Rainbow Club, Goodar’s and the 
mouth of the South Branch. We stopped 
the first and second nights at the Chicago 
Clubhouse, standing vacant at the time, 
and which Rube, as custodian, said we 
might use. 

The house consisted of a large frame 
building, well screened, and with stoves 
all set up ready for use. In thirty min- 
utes the boats were unloaded. and beds set 
up and the place made habitable. In one 
hour from the time we landed George had 
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on the Au Sable 1045 
the most delicious supper you could im- 
agine served in the “dining-room.” Menu: 
Eggs, bacon, potatoes, fried trout, coffee, 
bread and butter, chow chow, baked beans, 
jam. Hungry? Well, yes. We had come 
about twenty-seven miles and had been 
throwing a fly for over five hours—be- 
sides, there was the air. If I could write 
like Bayard Taylor or Washington Irv- 
ing or John Burroughs, I could describe 
that brisk, sweet, crisp air with just 
enough pine in it to give it tone and 
enough of the sweet clover and wild rose 
to make you want long, deep draughts 
of it. 

Did I say “crisp?” Well, it was crisp 
—so crisp that we nearly froze before 
morning in spite of being well housed and 
well blanketed. The heavy frost that night 
drove us up at sunrise to build a roaring 
fire in the sitting-bed-room so Louie could 
thaw out. 

Only a few of the females (see mos- 
quito) with a proboscis containing within 
its sheath-like labium six fine, sharp 
needle-like organs (not hand) with which 
they puncture the skin of man and suck 
the blood, were in evidence. But those 
few found Louie in the dark and played 
their “organs” so successfully that in 
sheer desperation and to quiet Louie Doc 
went down into his medicine-bag where, 
mirabile dictu, he found several yards of 





“WE BEGAN A TRIP OF MORE THAN 
100 MILES” 
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netting, which he had had the good sense 
to bring along. That netting, thrown over 
our heads, actually saved our _ blood, 
soothed our nerves and kept Doc from 
using too many cuss words, a habit we 
sincerely trust he will make strenuous ef- 
forts to overcome for the sake of his fam- 
ily. It is chronicled that Pick engaged 
Rube to do his swearing whenever he lost 
a big fish or the mosquito bit too well. 
Louie expressed the opinion that it was 
just as bad as swearing for one’s self. Of 
course, Doc agreed. 

All that night the fireflies were out in 
battalions, looking for “poor Will,” who 
deserved a good whipping if you could be- 
lieve half you heard. That old song, “Oh, 
Meet Me When the Daylight Is Fading,” 
ending up with “when we hear the first 
whip-poor-will’s song,” came to mind. All 
night long Pick lay awake. Poor Will was 
licked on the river’s bank, in the swamp, 
on the roof of the house, over our heads, 
across the river, until one would think 
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But no! 


he would stay whipped. every 
night as we went down the stream poor 
Will got it again and again, until we 
longed for guns to shoot a few thousand 
of these over-serious night-blooming birds. 

After we left the Chicago clubhouse 
and continued our course down the river 
the weather was so very warm that Rube 
suggested we stop at a big spring for a 
good drink of mineral water. Upon round- 
ing a bend we found an island in the 
stream formed by logs from some former 
“run” which had become jammed in the 
bottom, where sand and other materials 
had gradually added to them until an is- 
land was formed, on which bushes and 
small trees were growing luxuriantly. In 
the midst of this island was a spring as 
large as a hogshead, boiling and bubbling 
its clear, cool water through a small rivu- 
let into the main stream. The water was 
slightly impregnated with iron and sul- 
phur, which health-giving properties had 
impelled some thirsty fisherman to place 
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by its side a huge board sign bearing the 
words “Fountain of Youth.” As we stood 
by its rim and drank again and again of 
its sparkling water we imagined we felt 
the spirit presence of the old Spaniard, 
Ponce de Leon, who, while in the body, 
searched assiduously for such a fountain. 

The woods were alive with birds, whose 
songs relieved the quiet monotony of the 
rippling. stream; now and then a duck 
arose as we rounded a bend, seeking safety 
in flight. We were greatly interested in 
a mother merganser and her brood of a 
dozen or more two-weeks’-old chicks. Be- 
coming alarmed as our boats rounded a 
wooded point, they scurried away on the 
surface of the water as fast as pin feath- 
ers and tiny webfeet would take them out 
of sight around another bend. There they 
would rest in fancied security until our 
silently moving boats would again fill 
them with fear as they made another dash 
for safety from what seemed to them such 
ugly monsters. This was kept up for 


more than half an hour, until the cautious 
mother realized that however fast and fu- 
rious they rushed from us, great danger 


“IN SPITE OF VALIANT EFFORTS TO HOLD UP THE TENTS” 
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to her brood was inevitable unless she re- 
sorted to strategy. She did. When we 
came in.sight of them again the mother 
rose on wing, flew off to the right, quack- 
ing at a tremendous long meter, evidently 
desiring us to look her way. But we were 
more interested in the chicks, which for 
the moment were nowhere to be seen. 
After a careful examination of the bank 
they were espied in a hole under its over- 
hanging rim behind a log, every little head 
perfectly stationary, not a peep nor a 
movement nor a wink of the eye, even. 
Placed there by the cautious mother, we 
wondered how she made them keep so still 
when we knew their little hearts were 
beating so swiftly with fear. What lan- 
guage did she employ? What dutiful chil- 
dren! How skilfully concealed! The 
casual passer would have taken those tiny 
heads for knots on the log. Can ducks 
reason and talk and employ military tac- 
tics to outwit men? We venture to offer 
a wager on the mother’s ability to make 
her wishes known and on the obedience 
of the children. 

At Foley’s we got the best evening fish- 











ing on the trip, many big rainbow trout 
rising to the White Miller in the early 
evening. Were it not for the swarms of 
mosquitoes, who made our lives miserable 
in spite of all sorts of dope used, our rec- 
ord for the day we spent there would have 
surpassed any other made. While at Fo- 
ley’s we were much interested in a log- 
raising machine lifting pine logs and ce- 
dar posts from the sand in the bottom 
of the stream, a salvage from many pre- 
vious “runs” of former years, and for 
which the contracting parties had paid but 
a small consideration. One of the great- 
est pleasures given us at Foley’s was 
the dishes of fresh wild strawberries, 
picked and hulled by one of the Foley 
children, and for which Doc negotiated at 
15 cents a quart. These, with fresh cream 
from the dairy, gave us no end of relief 
from stereotyped bacon and fish. 

From Foley’s we made a quick run to 
Mio, where we spent Sunday. Here we 
replenished our food suply, laid in a stock 
of ice, secured some additional flies, also 
bandages and boracic acid for the injured. 
Sunday afternoon about four o’clock a 
terrific wind and rain storm came up from 
the northeast and in spite of valiant ef- 
forts to support and hold up the tents, 
they were blown down, bedding and cloth- 
ing drenched, and the whole camp thrown 
into confusion. With characteristic good 
nature Rube commenced to whistle, the 
tents were soon erected, clothing and 
blankets hung on lines to dry, a roaring 
fire built up, and in two hours our good 
spirits had returned, and the next morn- 
ing, bright and early, we started down the 
most beautiful part of the stream, from 
Mio to McKinley. 

We camped two days at McKinley, for- 
aging the little town of two houses for 
additional supplies in the shape of eggs, 
fresh baked bread and cookies. Here, 
while two of the party were casting flies 
for trout, Doc secured some other bait 
and still-fished for big trout in the bend 
just above the bridge. The result of his 
morning fishing was a twelve-inch fontin- 
alis and two rainbow trout, one eighteen 
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inches and the other twenty inches long, 
the largest catch of the trip. 

The farther down the stream we went 
the muddier grew the water, the swifter 
the current and the fewer the strikes. For 
ten miles before we reached Flat Rock, 
where we took out the boats, there was no 
fishing at all. Rube averred it was not 
the right season of the year for that part 
of the stream. We landed at a conven- 
ient bank about eighty miles from Au 
Sable. Lifting our boats from the water, 
we carried them up the hill to the narrow- 
gauge railroad, signalled a passing freight, 
and were soon in Au Sable ready for our 
return to Detroit. The writer has been 
‘on many trips all through the Middle 
West and the Province of Ontario, but 
never before has he taken one so full of 
interest or with such a constantly chang- 
ing panorama. 

There is a metaphysical aroma about 
fishing which I have never yet been able 
to locate—some ineffable exhalation from 
the wild roses that open their pale pink 
petals to greet you and send great, invis- 
ible clouds of sweet fragrance to lure you 
away from dusty streets, smoky offices and 
business worries. Some weird, occult in- 
fluence of the fair moon and twinkling 
stars that shine so brightly they almost 
seem like friends with a light in the win- 
dow to welcome you back home. Or yet 
it may be the voltage of the electric cur- 
rent that comes to your nervous system 
when a seventeen-incher takes the leader 
and you begin a battle which only the wise 
and. skillful can win against such odds. 
Perchance a taste of fresh trout fried in 
butter with brown flapjacks, honey-cured 
ham, et al., on the side, gets the gastro- 
nomic mechanism at work upon wires that 
connect with the affections. Then, who 
would miss the camp-fire between the sup- 
per and the “taps,” when “that reminds 
me” brings so many “true” stories, to 
“sweeten life and take a pang from sor- 
row”; when companionship and good-fel- 
lowship just naturally make a fellow dead 
sure he has at last been bitten by that 
dreaded microbe, the fishing-bug. 
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AUTOMATIC FIREARMS 


A PRACTICAL ARTICLE ON THE DEVELOPMENT, CALIBER, MECHAN- 


ISMS AND CAPACITIES OF 


THE MODERN 


AUTOMATIC RIFLES 


BY S. J. FORT, M. D. 


PART II. 


THE AUTOMATIC RIFLES. 


EVELOPMENT of the modern 
D high-power rifle has been compara- 

tively rapid when compared with 
the centuries that have passed during 
which firearms have slowly grown from 
the crude specimens in which gunpowder 
was first used to the effective arms of 
modern times. 

Every step in advance in this develop- 
ment seems to have been followed by a 
long interval, during which invention was 
at a standstill and little was done to util- 
ize earlier discoveries in making further 
improvements. Chronologically, the first 
great discovery that made modern fire- 
arms possible, was the invention of a 
granulated gunpowder’ by Berthold 
Schwartz in 1354, which came into gen- 
eral use in hand firearms two centuries 
later. Up to this time the gunpowder 
used in firearms was about like that found 
in firecrackers, dear to boyish hearts in 
celebrating the Fourth of July, and it is 
interesting to state that the formula 
adopted by Schwartz for making his ex 
plosive has remained practically the same, 
no matter where or by whom it has been 
made. 

Augustin Kutter, a mechanic of Nirn- 
berg, Germany, is said to have been the 
first to make gun barrels with spiral 
grooves in 1520, but such barrels were 
not generally adopted until about 1600, 
there being no method known to make 
the soft lead bullet take the grooves, ex- 
cept by forcing it into the barrel with the 
ramrod. This notable innovation, there- 
fore, though it has proven of great im- 
portance in later times, remained unused 
for many years waiting for other inven- 
tions by which it could be utilized. 


The development of the flintlock in 1630 
marked another advance, which, in con- 
nection with improved gunpowder, made 
an effective combination that put all for- 
mer lock mechanisms on the scrap pile, 
and the flintlock retained its popularity 
unti 1830. 

Fulminate of mercury, now in general 
use in primers, was discovered in 1774 by 
Bayen, Chief Army Surgeon of Louis 
XV.; its first use to ignite a charge of 
gunpowder was made by Rev. Alexander 
Forsyth in 1807, but while he obtained 
a patent for his idea, it was not until 
1817 that Joshua Shaw, an American, in- 
vented the percussion cap, which finally 
came into general use in 1830, and in its 
perfected state opened the way for the 
development of fixed ammunition upon 
which all modern ordnance depends. 

‘In 1849 Captain Minie perfected an 
elongated lead bullet for use in rifled bar- 
rels. This projectile had a hollow base 
in which was inserted an iron plug. The 
impact of the column of powder gas 
against this plug expanded the bullet suf- 
ficiently to take the grooves of a rifled 
barrel, made the bullet act as a perfect 
gas check and obtained the full value of 
the spin imparted by the grooves. This 
invention made the rifle the regulation 
military arm. Lefaucheaux’s paper pin- 
fire cartridge, invented in 1832, was the 
germinal idea of the metallic cartridge 
perfected by Wesson in 1852, and this 
proved the final step that made possible 
the breech-loader and magazine rifle. In 
a report made by the Board of Army Offi- 
cers, that adopted the Springfield breech- 
loading rifle, caliber .45, in 1873, the 
following statement was made and shows 
very plainly the trend of thought at that 
time in regard to future military weapons. 
“In the opinion of the board, the adop- 
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tion of magazine guns for military service 
by all nations, is only a question of time,” 
and this opinion has been verified in re- 
cent years. 

Some years before this report was 
made, two types of magazine arms had 
been placed upon the market. One, known 
as the “Henry” repeating rifle, which ap- 
peared in 1850, had a tubular magazine 
under the barrel, the empty shell being 
ejected and fresh cartridges inserted by a 
lever action. The other was known as 
the “Spencer” carbine, and had its maga- 
zine in the stock. This latter arm was 
the first magazine arm used in actual! war, 
nearly one hundred thousand being pur- 
chased by the United States for use of the 
Federal troops during the Civil War. 

The Henry rifle was also used to some 
extent during the war, but never attained 
much popularity until the manufacturing 
rights were obtained by the present Win- 
chester Repeating Arms Company in 1866, 
and in an improved form and known as 
the Winchester repeating rifle, model 
1873 (caliber .44), remained for many 
years the only magazine rifle in the mar- 
ket, becoming famous all over the world 
as a most effective hunting weapon. 

The lever action magazine rifle has 
never been given extensive consideration 
for military service in this country, the 
single-shot rifle remaining the regulation 
arm from 1873 until 1892. During this 
period, Hebler, of Germany, had been 
working to reduce the caliber, increase 
velocity and flatten trajectory. Rubin, of 
Switzerland, perfected a jacketed bullet, 
and the Dupont Company, of America, 
brought out a smokeless powder, suitable 
for use in the rifle, which gave a combina- 
tion of inventions destined to make a rev- 
olution in firearms and their use. In 1892 
the ‘United States Government adopted 
the “Krag-Jorgenson” magazine rifle of 
.30 caliber, which had a bolt action and 
box magazine. Even with what is now 
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considered very imperfect ammunition, 
the remarkable increase of accuracy of 
this rifle at the long ranges, instituted a 
boom in rifle shooting that has rapidly 
increased the number of expert rifle shots 
in this country, and still further developed 
a more effective model of rifle and ammu- 
nition, the present United States “Spring- 
field” magazine rifle being one of the most 
powerful and accurate military rifles 
adopted by any civilized nation. 

Strange to say, nearly all improvements 
in firearms for military use have followed 
improvements in sporting weapons. Fixed 
ammunition, breech-loading and magazine 
rifles were used by hunters long before 
such innovations were adopted by military 
authorities. In passing, it must also be 
said that members of the National Guard 
of America have done much toward the 
development of firearms and ammunition, 
as well as set a pace in shooting that has 
defeated the best shots of foreign coun- 
tries, and caused both officers and enlisted 
men of the regular service to practice and 
study to surpass. 

As in the past, so in the present, the 
development of the automatic or self- 
loading rifle has been first seen in hunt- 
ing rifles and there are two types of such 
arms now being made. One type is repre- 
sented by the so-called “recoil-operating” 
mechanism; the other, by the “gas-bor- 
rowing” principle, both of which princi- 
ples have much to commend them in the 
certainty and smoothness of their actions. 

The first of such rifles to appear in the 
American market was the Winchester .22 
caliber, Model 1903, and this model was 
followed by Models 1905, 1907 and IgI0, 
giving a range in calibers of .22, .32, .35, 
.351 and .401. The .22 caliber carries ten 
cartridges in the magazine, which is tubu- 
lar in form, and is loaded from the rear 
end in the stock. All other models have 
detachable box magazines carrying five 
cartridges, except the 1910, which carries 
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four. A cartridge may be inserted in the 
chamber of the barrel before the filled 
magazine is attached, giving six shots at 
the command of the operator. 

The recoil from the exploded cartridge 
opens the action, cocks the hammer, in- 
serts a fresh cartridge in the chamber, 
closes and locks the action ready for fir- 
ing another shot, no further manipula- 
tion being required, except to pull the 
trigger for each shot. Extra filled maga- 
zines may be carried, the operation of 
detaching an empty magazine and attach- 
ing a full one requiring but a few seconds. 
The magazine may be emptied very quick- 
ly by working the operating sleeve back- 
ward and forward, or by detaching the 
magazine and taking out the cartridges. 
If this is done the operating sleeve should 
be used to remove the cartridge in the 
chamber; the safety lock is positive in its 
action, but an empty gun is always the 
safest. The rifle can be taken down 
without tools, and the barrel can be 
cleaned from the rear by removing the 
bolt, opening all parts of the action for 
oiling and cleaning. 

The Remington Arms Company, of 
Ilion, N. Y., is now making a self-loading 
recoil-operating hammerless, take-down 
rifle under Browning patents, that, like all 
other mechanisms produced by this versa- 
tile genius, has many points of simplicity 
and perfection of action to rece:mend it. 

The magazine, containing five cart- 
ridges, is a part of the rifle, and may be 
loaded by throwing down the safety and 
opening the breech by drawing back the 
operating handle as far as it will go, ex- 
posing the entrance to the magazine. A 
clip containing five cartridges may now be 
inserted in the top of the receiver and 
the column of cartridges pressed into the 
magazine, or single cartridges may be in- 
serted as desired. 

The magazine filled, the operating han- 
dle is pulled back as far as it will go and 
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allowed to go forward, which will carry 
a cartridge into the chamber. As in the 
Winchester, the recoil operates the mech- 
anism and the trigger must be pulled for 
each shot. 

The “gas-borrowing” principle is repre- 
sented by the Standard rifle, made by the 
Standard Arms Company, of Wilming- 
ton, Del., the invention of M. F. Smith, a 
member of the company. As the term 
indicates, a portion of the powder gas is 
taken from the barrel after the bullet has 
passed the muzzle, through a small vent 
into a tube beneath the barrel, and its 
expansive force operates a piston rod, 
which when, forced back, opens the ac- 
tion, extracts and ejects the empty shell 
and cocks the firing pin. A return spring 
inserts another cartridge into the chamber 
and locks the action, ready for another 
shot. The action is so rapid that it is 
impossible to press the trigger a second 
time before reloading has occurred and 
the action is locked. The safety lock 
prevents premature discharge absolutely, 
because it cannot be unlocked in rapid 
firing until the bullet has passed the vent, 
permitting the gas to unlock it. All the 
operating mechanism is covered in the 
frame and receiver, giving protection 
from water and dirt. 

Another model of this type has recently 
been adopted as the regulation military 
rifle by the Mexican War Department. 
This is known as the Mondragon rifle, 
having been invented by General Mondra- 
gon, of the Mexican Army. As our sis- 
ter Republic has just successfully closed 
out the aspirations of certain revolution- 
ists, the uncensored reports of the mili- 
tary operations during the emeute, will be 
of considerable interest, as being the first 
experiment with self-loading rifles in war- 
fare. 

The Remington and the Standard com- 
panies have made their rifles in calibers 
most called for by sportsmen, though the 
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latter company have catered to a possible 
military use by offering not only the .30 
caliber, but two models of 7mm. as well. 

In passing, it may be well to state that 
the Remington Company also makes the 
recoil-operating, self-loading, take-down, 
hammerless shotgun which has been in 
use long enough to demonstrate its dura- 
bility and effectiveness. It seems a far 
cry from the year 1610, when the slowest 
soldiers armed with wheellocks managed 
to fire five shots an hour to the year 1910, 
when five shots are required to be fired in 
twenty seconds, using the magazine in 
tapid-fire, and to realize that military 
authorities are now confronted with a 
serious problem in supplying ammunition 
on the firing line. That the self-loading 
miagazine rifle will eventually be adepted 
in one form or another by every civilized 
army is simply a question of time, and the 
adoption of such weapons will open a 
wide field of improvement in marksman- 
ship to keep pace with the improvement 
in the more rapid delivery of fire. 

The ammunition of to-day represents 
several years of constant experiment, 
since the adoption of the .30 caliber rifle 
as the regulation military caliber. Much 
experimenting with a reduction of caliber 
had been done abroad and wonderful re- 
sults obtained with a caliber of .296, in 
Germany and a caliber of .315 in France, 
but the adoption of the .30 caliber by this 
country seems to have been merely a 
choice of an even figure rather than a 
choice from its possible ballistic qualities. 
Economy, rather than ballistics, seems 
also to have been considered. During 
the Civil War, fifty different kinds of 
carbines, rifles and muskets were pur- 
chased and issued, the calibers ranging 
from .40 to .60, the majority being in 
the fifties. ° Prior to this time, military 
weapons varied in caliber from .50 to .75. 
The regulation caliber adopted after the 
war was .45, which remained the type 
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until the adoption of the .30 caliber. As 
weapons were improved the caliber was a 
factor of great importance, the larger the 
caliber the greater the weight of the 
cartridge, and the less the soldier could 
carry, hence the adoption of the smaller 
caliber to decrease the weight of ammu- 
nition and at the same time flatten the 
trajectory by increasing the muzzle veloc- 
ity, and, as it happened, the .30 caliber 
filled both of these requirements in a sat- 
isfactory manner. To obtain additional 
muzzle velocity requires a much greater 
gas pressure and the intense heat devel- 
oped by the powder gas under this pres- 
sure produces an erosion of the barrel, 
which increases with the pressure. This 
erosion decreases the life of the barrel, 
so much so that it became necessary to 
reduce the muzzle velocity of the Ameri- 
can rifle from 2,300 feet to 2,200 feet per 
second, and even with this reduction the 
barrel of a rifle used constantly during 
a practice season is practically useless for 
further target practice. The jacketed 
bullet also fouled the barrel with so-called 
“metal” fouling, and this interfered with 
accurate shooting after a few hundred 
rounds had been fired. An improved 
powder and an improved primer has ap- 
parently obviated this latter disadvantage, 
and the use of a lubricant, like that used 
on automobile bearings, will absolutely 
prevent any fouling and increase the life 
of a barrel for at least two seasons of 
active practice. 

For hunting purposes the .35 or the .4o01 
are most deadly in their striking force. 
During his trip in Africa, with Roosevelt, 
Sr., Roosevelt, Jr., used an American re- 
peater of .405 caliber, but a fraction of 
an inch larger than these, and killed speci- 
mens of every variety of big game met 
with during his travels, quite as well as 
with the .50 caliber English express rifle, 
usually considered essential for African 
big game. Even the lordly elephant and 
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lumbering. rhinoceros succumbed to its 
terrific blow. 

Whether the present types of automatic 
rifles will be the rifles of the future re- 
mains to be seen, though experience 
gained in the hunting field will go a long 
way in establishing their permanent adop- 
tion or point the way to improvements in 
their mechanism, which will make them 
more serviceable when subjected to the 
stress of field service. Slow fire and de- 
liberate aim was the rule when the .30 
caliber was adopted; then came the adop- 
tion of timed and rapid-fire as require- 
ments for military practice. Five shots in 
thirty seconds for timed fiie and five shots 
in twenty seconds for rapid-fire. Timed 
fire is used in the skirmish run at 300 
yards and rapid-fire is used in the skir- 
mish at the 200-yard halt, and also in 
rapid-fire practice at 200 yards as a sep- 
arate distance. 

In the National Team match the skir- 
mish, which is a compound of timed and 
rapid-fire, deliberate aim being taken only 
at 600 and 500 yards, or such deliberate 
aim as may be taken in firing two shots 
in thirty seconds, and the rapid-fire stage 
at 200 yards are considered to be the 
crucial stages of the match, and it is sur- 
prising how low the scores are at rapid- 
fire, even though much time is given to 
practice. From thirty-eight to forty-five 
out of a possible fifty is the average in- 
dividual score, shooting at a slant-headed 
parallelogram, twenty-six inches wide and 
forty-two inches high in its widest and 
highest measurements. 

With the automatic rifle, as the aim is 
not disturbed by hand-manipulation of the 
bolt, the average is likely to be raised, the 
time of fire for five shots considerably 
reduced, and probably slow-fire with de- 
liberate aim. will be confined to the re- 
cruit during his preliminary instruction 
and to special matches in which the high- 
est degree of skill in holding and judging 
weather conditions will be required. 
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This change in conditions of instruction 
practice is already indicated by the chap- 
ter on “Instruction Field Practice,” intro- 
duced in the last issue of the Small Arms 
Firing Manual of the United States 
Army. After the soldier has been trained 
to shoot straight under all conditions at 
known distances, and stationary targets, 
he is then taught how to use his skill in 
battle by firing from “behind cover with- 
out a rest,” “firing over a wall or parapet 
with a rest,” “firing at bobbing targets,” 
“rapid-fire at falling targets” and “firing 
at moving targets.” The maximum range 
of the United States magazine rifle is 
5.465 yards. The longest range that is 
used in target practice is 1,200 yards, 
though this distance will probably be in- 
creased when the telescope sight is used. 

The final training of the soldier as a 
fighting unit is to teach him to keep con- 
cealed and shoot straight at distances not 
over 500 yards, using magazine and rapid- 
fire as he may be directed. 

We have advanced from slow-fire and 
deliberate aim to teaching how to hit a 
moving object with a rifle bullet in less 
than five years. It does not stretch the 
imagination very far to picture what will 
occur with the introduction of an auto- 
matic rifle. 

If suitable arrangement can be made to 
protect the surrounding neighborhood 
from flying bullets the use of the rifle at 
moving targets should become as popular 
a sport as trap-shooting has been and is, 
with the additional merit of being a sport, 
distinctly useful in preparing a large nur. 
ber of men as rifle shots ready for call 
in case of war. 

Any. kind of shooting is training for 
some other kind. The man who can break 
inanimate targets or kill flying game with 
a shotgun can more readily learn to use 
tlie rifle than the man who has never 
fired a shot. The man whu can hit a mov- 
ing target with a rifle bullet up to 300 
yards is going to be a valuable recruit in 
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time of war. The more general introduc- 
tion of self-loading arms will, therefore, 
be of service in more ways than one. 

The choice of such an arm must be left 
to the individual, for what may suit one 
man may not suit another. The arms 
made by American manufacturers leave 
nothing to be desired in excellence of ma- 
terial and workmanship, hence it becomes 
a matter of choice of mechanism. 

Any rifle chosen will have to be studied, 
its individual peculiarities learned, and its 
mechanism thoroughly understood before 
it can be criticized. After all, it is the 
man behind the gun who does the work, 
though misses are more often blamed 
upon the gun or ammunition than upon 
the man himself. To have the price and 
become the owner of an automatic rifle 
does not make a rifle shot of the individ- 
ual, by any means, and the man who goes 
into the woods or mountains to kill big 
game without adequate training in the use 
of his weapon invites failure of his expe- 
dition at the start. 

Care and cleaning of the automatic fire- 
arm presents no problems of a deeper 
nature than will be found with any type 
of firearm, except the fact that the mech- 
anism must be kept clean and free from 
fouling. The bearings of all parts are 
naturally in close touch, and though they 
will act in spite of lack of care, this is no 
excuse for laziness in the application of 
oil and the cleaning rag. The barrel must 
be kept free from rust spots and should 
be cleaned from the rear end, if possible, 
to preserve the sharp edges of the lands 
at the muzzle as long as possible. The 
brass rod is softer than the metal of the 
barrel, it is true, but even with such a 
rod all cleaning of the interior of the 
barrel is best done from the rear. 

It is also exceedingly important that the 
chamber of the rifle be kept clean, as 
well as the bore and action. One or an- 
other of the commercial cleaning fluids 
thoroughly applied with friction will clear 
out the powder fouling, but unless the rifle 
is to be used soon after, the first cleaning 
should be followed by another within 
twelve hours, and if the rifle is to be laid 
away for some time, after two or more 
thorough cleanings with the fluid, melted 
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cosmic oil may be poured into the barrel 
and left there until the rifle is to be used 
again. If the ammunition is jacketed and 
carried in the military belt, which can be 
procured from the manufacturers, and is 
the best of its kind, give each bullet a 
light coat of “Mobilubricant” before going 
out and there wil be no danger of metal 
fouling. 

In conclusion, attention must be called to 
our numerous fatal accidents in the hunt- 
ing fields. Year after year the grisly record 
is lengthened, though sportsmen wear 
brilliant-colored caps, and other garments 
to save themselves from the excited indi- 
vidual who first and makes in- 
quiries afterward as to what has beer. hit. 
It ‘is useless to impress upon the untrained 
the fact that one should see his game and 
know it to be game, before firing. All such 
advice fades from the brain cells of 
the fool who drives a bullet into a moving 
bush before knowing that a human being 
made the movement, instead of a deer. 
In one State 26,000 licenses to shoot 
were issued this year. In the same State 
forty persons were injured during the 
hunting season, though it is only fair to 
point out that most of these casualities 
were at ranges fatal even with low-power 
rifles. If only one-third of the licensees 
were hunting at one time, it would mean 
a large number scattered through the 
hunting districts, many of whom will be 
the greenest of tenderfeet. A man trained 
at the targets does not receive all the train- 
ing needed to make him careful in the 
hunting field. He must have had some 
training in the camp and on the trail to 
thoroughly impress him with the lessons 
of caution and care in firing his shot. 
The physician who deals with poisonous 
drugs must have his certificate of training. 
The pilot of the steamship, the driver of a 
motor car must have his license to show 
his training, but the law permits any 
one with the price to use death-dealing 
weapons without further legal authority 
than a license to hunt. The time is fast 
approaching when some such certificate 
of responsibility should be required of 
every person using firearms in the public 
forests. 
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EDITOR’S NOTE: 
should read this series. 
of our game. 


Every fisherman, every hunter, every camper, whether he owns forests or not 
The destruction of our forests means the drying up of our streams, and the loss 
This series will cover practical means and methods for re-forestation, and the care of our 


torests, and will give information that every hunter and fisherman should have of the forest in which he 


seeks his recreation. 


own country will be treated of, and always with an eye to American needs. 


Only such European methods and experiences that can be practically utilized in our 


Mr. Miller as our Special 


Kuropean Correspondent has given us the benefit of his mature experience in the science of Forestry, 
covering many years in the German, French and Swiss forests. 


PART V. 
REFORESTATION. 


HENEVER 

there are 
, a waste lands 
unfit for agri- 
cultural pur- 
poses, .or bare 
mountainous 
slopes rapidly 
disintegrating 
into worthless moraines of rocks and peb 
bles, it is the plain duty of the forester to 
clothe that soil with a forest of the proper 
species of trees. Some day we will realize 
the truth of this sentence, and will awake 
to the fact that no savings bank at com- 
pound interest can ever accumulate money 
so fast as a good stand of growing forest 
trees. The nations of Europe have long 
since had the necessity of reforestation 
forced down their throats. Germany has 
probably suffered less than any other na- 
tion from unrestrained tree-cutting, and 
her reforestation has consisted principally 
of reclaiming mile after mile of waste 
heather and turning it into valuable forest 
property. But France—after the strong 
hand of the Bourbon government was re- 
moved forever, the First Republic, under 
the ignorant Directory, slashed and sold 
hundreds of miles of rich forest, cutting 
the entire growths of a hundred years and 
allowing private owners to realize at will 
on the forests grown by their forefathers 
and belonging as much to their posterity 
as to them. It has cost two hundred and 
sixty million dollars, spent since 1847, in 






restoring these lost forests, and France 
has only begun the work that must be 
done to repair the damages. 

The shoe didn’t begin to pinch until 
about 1820, thirty years after the ravages 
permitted by the free-and-easy Directory 
laws. Then the Provengal Alps began to 
take on the appearance shown in our illus- 
tration (Terres Noires), and the high 
Alps and the Pyrenees immediately fol- 
lowed suit. The population of these once 
fertile pasturages dropped off sixty per 
cent., the loss in land values ran into in- 
conceivable figures as people began to 
realize that not even grass and sedge 
would grow there any longer. The floods 
pouring down the Rhine and the Loire 
valleys became national calamities, and 
pretty soon summer droughts visited the 
lowlands with alarming frequency and de- 
structiveness. No man living will ever be 
able to estimate the miseries that France 
has suffered since from that ten-year 
orgy of forest exploitation. The Direc- 
tory had to have the money—posterity 
be damned. 

The first appropriation of forty millions 
sufficed to control some 3,000 torrential 
streams, which were washing the slopes of 
the Provencal Alps into slag piles of rock 
and pebbles, and a second appropriation of 
$172,000,000 in 1882 has since been 
spent in getting over ten thousand 
streams in the Alps and Pyrenees under 
forest shelter and transforming them from 
sluice-gate ravines of muddy rain-water 
into clear mountain brooks, flowing 
throughout the year and only torrential 
during the heavy spring thaws. The 
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photograph of the slopes of the Alps at 
Merdare shows the method of reforesting 
a denuded mountain side—also the dry bed 
of a stream, usually a destructive torrent 
after each rain storm, but now soon to 
become a flowing brook once more, when 
those rows of young trees grow up and 
again conserve the rainfall and start the 
springs to flowing once more. Wonder- 
ful, isn’t it? to realize how very, very 
much the forest has to do with the brooks 
—which Tennyson, by the way, tells us, 
“go on forever.” In France the work of 
reforestation began not only in the Cham- 
ber of Deputies, but in the public schools 
throughout the nation. The children were 
taught the value of trees and forests (are 
yet), and the father was urged to huy a 
few hectares of waste land and plant it at 
the birth of each of his children. The old 
communal forests owned by towns and 
villages during the early centuries were 
revived. The full-page illustration front- 
ing this article, shows such a communal 
forest in the Vosges. It is valued at 
14,000 francs to the hectare, and consti- 
tutes the village savings bank, paying 
them a yearly revenue of ripe trees and 


thinning cuts. During the first sixty 
years of its existence it paid the commu- 
nity 3,320 francs per hectare from thin- 
ning revenue, 5,000 francs during the next 
forty years, and each hectare of mature 
trees cubed 700 meters and sold for 14,000 
francs. This sort of work is going on all 
over France to this day. Easily read 
primers of forestry are distributed in the 
schools by such organizations as the Tour- 
ing Club de France, the Club Alpine, etc., 
and they even pay lecturers to visit the 
schools and speaks on such subjects as 
“The Forest Savings Banks” in those dis- 
tricts where mountain and moor reforesta- 
tion is especially to be urged. 

Here, in America, we are doing some- 
thing on the same lines, though with not 
one-hundredth part of the active school 
propaganda that is -being pushed in 
France. The State ofsNew York, for in- 
stance, maintains large forest nurseries 
which distribute free, to bona-fide plant- 
ers of waste land, seedling trees suitable 
for the soil and climate—but more of our 
American prospects in a later article. 
Germany, with her powerful paternal gov- 
ernment, and even republican France and 





Switzerland, have federal forest laws pro- 
hibiting any private owner from cutting 
all of his forest unless in the judgment of 
the Inspector of Waters and Forests in 
his district such cutting will not be detri- 
mental to the State, either in denuding 
mountainous slopes or in lowering materi- 
ally the fixed forest per cent. of the total 
territory. We have by no means arrived 
at a state where such laws would be pos- 
sible under our Federal Government, nor 
have we as a nation done anything sub- 
stantial toward reforestation, but at the 
present rate at which fires, lumbermen 
and wood-pulp industries are sweeping 
the land, a practical primer on reforesta- 
tion will be as much needed in our public 
schools as our text-books on ‘readin’, 
writin’ an’ ’rithmetic.” Such a children’s 
book as the “Manual of Trees,” published 
by the Touring Club de France, would be 
worth more to this republic in our high 
schools than any “nature course,” history 
or geography ever written. 

As to practical methods of reforesta- 
tion, there are two main methods: seeding 
and plantation. It is better to plant than 
to seed; (1) in wet marshy soils, which 
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freeze readily; (2) in soils covered with 
weeds or under severe rough climates, 
where they are likely to be dug up by birds 
or beasts; (3) in hot climates where the 
roots of the sprouting plants cannot get 
far enough below the surface to escape 
drouths during the first year of growth. 
As a rule, planting succeeds far better, so 
that the use of seeds is restricted to either 
stony ground, where planting is very diffi- 
cult, or else locations where there is a 
great abundance of good seeds ready to 
hand in the neighboring forests... The 
germination and seeding tables given in 
Part IV. are repeated on the next page. 
Seeding is done in several methods: (1) 
sowing at large; (2) sowing alternate 
bands; (3) in separate drills; (4) at dis- 
cretion. The latter is only used in filling 
blank spaces in a natural seeded forest and 
consists of dropping seeds here and there 
under the couch of forest leaves, using a 
single blow of the seeding tool to make 
the hole and covering with the pressure of 
one’s foot. In sowing at large the ground 
is roughly ploughed and broken, weeds 
and brush burnt or scythed, and seeds dis- 
tributed broadcast. It uses an excessive 
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quantity of seeds, and if the seeding is 
successful, ‘the furr is so thick that the 
thinning for the first twenty years does not 
pay. Seeding by alternate bands is bet- 
ter, as the young trees then come up in 
rows giving some semblance of order. A 
combination seeding and planting scheme 
can be worked with this method in which 
all the thinnings of the first and second 
years are used to plant other areas in- 
stead of using nursery seedlings. By 
scything the unplanted bands so as to 
prevent the weeds on them going to seed, 
the young trees soon get a start on the 
weeds and from then on require little of 
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will amount to anything. It is a consid- 
erably different matter than planting corn 
or melons in hills. 

On the’whole, the best results in refor- 
estation are always gotten by planting. 
Setting out the young trees on six feet 
centers you will have 1,300 to the acre, 
and when your work is done you have 
something—a forest in actual being which 
you can watch grow and in a few years 
will be so thick and bushy that any one 
trying to get through it will readily realize 
that it is a forest. The two great meth- 
ods of planting are planting in holes, used 
extensively throughout France, parts of 


SEEDING TABLE 
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Be ick cvics 5-6 weeks / 30 | 325 
ee re a 45 | 90 
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Chestnut. ......| 3-6 weeks 50 | 500 
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QUANTITY TO SEED ONE HECTARE 
(21-2 ACRES’ OF STANDARD FOREST 


SOWN FULL 
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NOTE: Litre=1.057 quarts; Hectulitre=2.84 bushels; Kilogramme1000 grammes™2.2 pounds. While this table is fo. 
seeding a new forest, it gives many data useful in pepiniere work and the seed quantities are approximately correct for one-tenth 


hectare or 10.000 square feet of pepinieze. 


this kind of attention. This method is 
about the best all-around seeding method 
for waste areas. Seeding by drills has the 
disadvantage that you are positively cer- 
tain that at least thirty per cent will not 
come up, and many more will be choked 
by the weeds’‘so that the young trees will 
be a nuisance to take care of for at least 
five years. It will not do to sow two or 
three acorns or spruce seeds in each drill, 
for, if both germinate you will have two 
young trees in the same hole and neither 





Germany, and in reforesting operations in 
the United States; and planting in buttes, 
the method of Baron Manteuffel, used 
over the greater parts of the German for- 
ests. Planting in holes is done by remov- 
ing a small piece of sod or leaf-couch and 
cutting a hole nine inches cube in the 
ground with a grub hoe cr shovel. A sec- 
ond worker follows with a tray of young 
plants, and after strewing in a little hill 
of loose earth, he spreads the roots as 
naturally as possible and then fills around 














TOO HEAVY A SEEDING CUT FOR THIS SLOPE. 


This cut in a spruce forest is too open even for a level forest. The section is practically ruined and wil] 
have to be replaced. 


them with the earth thrown out of the 
hole, or, if this is too poor, good: loam is 
filled in from a cart or barrow. Two 
workers can usually set 1,000 to 1,200 
trees per day with this method and the 
total cost, including the expense of rais- 
ing the young trees, is about $1.50 an acre 
in Europe, and $7 in America (due to our 
much higher wages). Plantation in holes 
has a number of disadvantages, the princi- 
pal of which is the tendency of all work- 
men to set the plant too deep. Under the 
impression that the plant wants to get a 
good grip on the soil, they bury it in the 
hole halfway up to its lower branches. 
The roots are now far below the reach of 
the sun’s heat and the plant is actually 
forced to grow a second set of roots, 
which in time sprout out from the trunk 
just below the level of the soil. This 
takes several years, however, and mean- 
while the young plant hardly grows at all 
and the weeds rise up and choke it. Only 
the most robust trees will put out the sec- 
ond set of roots (allowing the bottom set 


to wither away), while the rest usually 
die after about four years’ struggle. The 
collet, where the roots join the trunk, 
should not be over an inch below the loose 
soil in the hole. When the rain comes this 
will settle, so that the roots will then 
start just under the surface, which is pre- 
cisely where they started in their natural 
growth in the nursery. Another difficulty 
of plantation in holes is the tendency of 
the loose earth to settle and convert the 
hole into a miniature swamp full of water 
after each rain. This is bad for the plant, 
as the cold damp soil gives the roots little 
or no nutriment. Again, there is no super- 
ficial couch of impervious sod or leaf- 
mould to keep in the nutritious vapors. 
As soon as the warmth of the sun strikes 
down, most of these evaporate, thus rob- 
bing the young plant of most of the nitrog- 
enous and phosphorus-bearing vapors in 
the loam. A very much better method of 
plantation is Baron Manteuffel’s method 
of planting in buttes. The Germans have 
it down to such a system that it costs 








only a little more than planting in holes. 
Altogether the Baron planted over eight 
million trees by the butte method in the 
Colditz forests of Saxony, and the average 
cost per thousand was 8.3 francs, or $1.66. 
The method meets all three of the Baron’s 
First Principles of Forestry, viz.: (1) to 
surround the roots of the plant with the 
maximum amount of nutritious materials; 
(2) to allow the heat of the sun and the 
moisture of the soil to form nutritious 
vapors suitable for assimilation by the 
roots of the plant and to prevent these 
vapors escaping into the air; (3) to place 
the nutritive materials so that the roots 
of the plant can assimilate them without 
deviating from their natural direction. 
The method of buttage consists ¢ssen- 
tially in first laying bare a small portion 
cf sod or leaf-mould, exposing the rich 
top surface; next, planting the young tree 
on this in a little hillock cf rich mould, 
and, finally, surrounding this little hillock 
with a covering of sod or moss with the 
grass side in. Under the sun’s warmth 
this butte becomes a steaming mass of de- 
cayed vegetable matter inside, and the nu- 
tritious vapors are sealed in by the thick 
walls of the sod. The young trees thrive 
mightily, being already well up in the air 
above the surrounding weeds. As soon 
as the tree gets so large that the original 
spadeful or so of mould is not enough, it 
pierces the upper layers of the original 
soil in every direction and finds ali the 
best of it ready to hand, so that it will 
be years before it will have to send down 
roots in to the subsoil in seeking to add to 
its available supply of nourishment. _ 
The good health and rapid growth of 
young trees planted en butte have been a 
source of the utmost satisfaction to every 
forester who has tried the method. In 
times of drouth the buttes have withstood 
the drying effects of the sun much better 
than the open holes of the other method. 
The butte for a two-year-old plant will 
be about sixteen inches diameter and eight 
inches high. The amount of compost to 
place around. the roots runs about .004 
cubic meter per plant, making a little hill 
eight by six inches high, and a good deal 
of attention is given the making of this 
compost if the soil to be planted over is 
poor. The Baron always arranged heaps of 
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compost, about two cubic yards in size, 
throughout the forest near the space to be 
reforested, and had these made up of 


layers of mixtures of leaves, dead weeds 
and forest loam the autumn before. Dur- 
ing the winter it got a chance to decom- 
pose, and was in good shape for the buttes 
the following spring. This compost is 
inexpensive to prepare and figures about 
four cents for enough for one hundred 
buttes; say, twenty-five cents on the basis 
of American wages. For the shape of the 
sods, the Baron finally used the crescent 
form, as it cuts to no waste. If you cut 
down a line of sod with circular shovel 
you will get a series of crescents all of the 
same size, and two of these suffice to the 
butte. Any other shape will cut to a great 
deal of waste if it is going to fold up into 
a cone, and will always have a crack in 
it which dries and opens in summer, let- 
ting out most of the moisture and heat of 
decomposition in the butte. If the refor- 
ested area has any kind of a couch of poor 
grass, weeds or heather the crescents are 
cut right on the spot. The location of the 
plants having been found by tagged lines 
stretched across the acre to be forested, 
the ground is cleared with a blow of the 
hoe, a little hill of compost is made by 
running a handful or so loose through the 
fist, and the roots of the plant are spread 
down the hill, then covering them with 
a thin layer of compost. Do not pack it. 
The man with the sods follows at once, 
putting on the north crescent first, folding 
it closely about the trunk of the little tree 
and sinking the horns lightly in the little 
hill of compost. The south crescent goes 
on next, both with the grass or weed side 
in, and they are then solidified with a blow 
of the spade all around. The butte cov- 
ering should fit snug to the cleared soil 
and around the bottom and a little back 
fill should be hoed up against it. If the 
compost man has not been too generous, 
the covering will fit exactly, as all the 
crescents are of the same size. An ordi- 
nary large tomato can full of compost will 
do for a rough measure. 

The butte-planted tree has thus at the 
start several advantages over the hole- 
planted. It stands higher above the soil 
and gets more sun, the sod-grass or weeds 
inside quickly decompose, and it is always 
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warm and moist inside the butte, which 
is the best possible condition for the roots 
to thrive under. It is never drowned in 
cold spring rains, as the hole-planted tree 
is apt to be, and in dry weather all the 
compost in the hole is apt to dry out, while 
that in the butte is hermetically sealed in- 
side by its sods. In reforesting waste 
lands some kind of a sod covering can 
usually be found, either on the soil or in 
a neighboring field, but in reforesting 
burned-over forests the problem is some- 
what more difficult. If the butte cannot 
be properly made it wiil surely go dry. In 
Germany they usually let a burnt section, 
or one in which the forester has shown 
poor judgment and made his seeding cut 
so sparse as to expose the forest to the 
ravages of rain wash (see illustration), 
lie fallow for several years until a floor 
of weeds can accumulate, which will serve 
for sods for the buttes of the new planta- 
tion. If weeds will not start, it will be 
better to plant in holes, hilling up the soil 
slightly and covering with flat stones or 
branches, always being careful not to get 
the young tree in too deep, but, as a gen- 
eral rule, the few years lost in waiting for 
weeds and grass will be more than made 
up by the quicker growth of the plants in 
buttes. 

As to when, where and how to begin 
planting, the novice would naturally ad- 
vise you to “begin at the beginning, go on 
to the end and then stop,” but, as a matter 
of fact there is a good deal more to it than 
that. Always choose the driest sections 
for the first planting. Later on they 
will be too dry for the young plant to get 
a good start. Catch them before the wet 
moisture of winter is out of the ground. 
The wet and swampy sections can come 
later. By June they will all be dry, except 
permanently swampy places, which should 
always be drained before planting, either 
in butte or in holes. As to the time, spring 
is best, though labor is often cheap late 
in autumn in October. November is too 
late. The times vary slightly in different 
species, but they all start to put out new 
root-fibers in the spring and most of them 
do it again at the end of summer or the 
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beginning of fall. ‘The best time for 
transplanting is just before the plant 
starts putting out its new roots, and the 
spring epoch is better for both methods 
of planting. The fall is better for plant- 
ing in holes than in buttes, as there is no 
sun heat to make the latter as successful 
as it is during the summer months. 

I will close this article with a few inter- 
esting German statistics. Germany has, at 
present writing, fourteen million hectares 
(thirty-five million acres) under forest, or 
twenty-six per cent. of the entire coun- 
try. The annual yield of these forests is 
four and a half billion board feet, and 
both the forests and the yield increase 
every year. The State forests yield forty- 
five per cent. of all the timber, yet occupy 
only a third of the total forest. The pri- 
vate owned and independent forests yield 
only twenty-five and one-seventh and 
twenty-six and one-sixth per cent. re- 
spectively, yet occupy two-thirds of the 
forest area. Shows what system and sci- 
entific management under government law 
can do. 

By the way of contrast, we have in our 
national forests two hundred million acres, 
or six times as much as Germany’s entire 
forest area. Did we get a corresponding 
amount of timber out of them; say, thirty 
billion board feet, this year? Did we even 
get a thirtieth of that amount? I think 
not. We used that amount this year—but 
practically none of it out of the national 
forests. As a matter of fact, it was all 
cut on our few available wild lands, and 
each year we cut more, while the avail- 
able lands grow less, until—well, the time 
is coming when we will realize that the 
science of forestry pays as well as that of 
agriculture or mining or any other great 
legitimate industry, and will get a yield 
out of forests as good as Germany now 
does. We have more than ample for all 
our needs without losing another acre of 
forest land—but it must be handled with 
some regard for natural regeneration. 
Forestry, not iumbering, if you please. 


Next article in this series: “Some Ap- 
plications to American Practice.” 


























MEEKO 


(THE SQUIRREL ) 


Dat leetle Meeko 

Hees no car’ 
Hees poke hees nose mos’ aneewhere, 
Hees watch me wen I mak’ dat cook, 
Hees sneak up wen I no mak’ look, 
Hees grab dat feesh an’ run away. 
I chuck dat steeick at heem an’ say, 
“You beeg tail robbarr wat you do, 
“I no deed cook dat sup for you.’’ 
An’ den hees curse, sacre, hees curse, 
I no can mak’ heem curse dat’s worse, 
Hees call me all dose t’ings befor’ 
An’ den hees call me leetle mor’. 
I say, “You crazee red head fool 
“I teach you somet’ing smart like school, 
“You breeng dat feesh an’ breeng dat bread 
“Begosh, I mak’ you pretty dead.” 
An’ den hees laff an’ climb dat tree 
An’ I laff too de same like he. 


Dat leetle Meeko 

Come at night 
An’ seet heem by dat fire light, 
Hees scratch hees head an’ look at me 
An’ say, “You have no famelee? 
“Ah, dat ees sad.” An’ den hees sigh, 
“You have heem yet, dey come bimeby.” 
I say, “My leetle red head fren’ 
“You no can learn de ways of men, 
“T have one leetle sweet cherie 
“Shees now go home acros’ dat sea, 
“Shees love anudder man een France 
“Hees mak’ her heart much happy dance 
“Ah, dat was long, long moons ago 
“De wintarrs come weeth manee snow, 
“I walk alone de trail of life 
“An’ no have cheeldren, no have wife. 
“An dat ees why I no keeill you 
“Shees always say shees love you too.” 
An’ den de fire hees go black 
I mak’ de peellow of dat pack 
An’ say, “Meeko, de dark come deep, 
“We mus’ go mak’ heem leetle sleep, 
“Good night, mon frere, an’ don’ you stir 
“God keep you saf’ an’ her, an’ her.” 

—Gordon Johnstone. 
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SSUMING Cape Town as_ your 
A starting point, the Zambesi Express, 
which runs two to three times a 
week, takes four days to get to the Vic- 


toria Falls. From the Falls, Kafue River 
is 250 miles, but as the train stables up 
every night, it takes over a day to do the 
journey. You leave Livingstone (five 
miles across the Falls) at 11 A. M. on 
Saturday, and strike Kafue 4:30 P. M. 
Sunday. 

Send your tent and heavy baggage 
by goods train at least a month be- 
fore you start, and consign them to the 
Station Master, Kafue Bridge. At the 
same time, write him a letter, and say 
you will be greatly obliged if he will 
look after them for you. 

Also write to the District Commissioner, 
Magoye, N. W. Rhodesia, and ask him to 
get you carriers, and tell him you will dis- 
charge and pay off the boys at Mwom- 
boshi. You should give him a month to 
get you carriers, and ask him to have 
them in plenty of time to meet your train 
at Kafue Bridge. 

I would recommend getting five weeks’ 
stores from F. J. Clarke, storekeeper, Liv- 
ingstone. 

As a rough guide, I attach schedules 
of weekly stores of necessaries and lux- 
uries. 





ORDINARY STORES. 
For Two Men For OnE WEEK. 


DE ns-nktid cee sebaweeseee eer awe 
BOE tds e bees bene tesa here see 4 Ibs. 
a OO er 1 lb. 
Rolled or Quaker Oats............. 2 = Ibs. ; 
Milk, Ideal Brand, 5 tins........... 2 = Ibs. ' 
SA, ED QONDcescccccasecssses 1% Ibs. 
SE nigh e aes eWeuredesenoaedcasss 1 Ib. 
DE Sun Ge see ee CUA Es 409 040 Geese 1 Ib. 
PEUOENOE, E DH cvccccvccocccesce % Ib. 
Dame POwGes, 2 Gi... ccccccccses % |b. 
Prunes ) 
oo ee ae a rn 2 Ibs. 
Apricots } 
pO ee ee ere ree a B 
CR ae eT ee Y%, Ib. 
Sunlight Soap, 1 packet............ 3 Ibs. 
NS Sere eke tae ra sae ¥% Ib 
36% Ibs. 


1 packet Bromo. 
2 tins Sardines. 


Luxuries FOR OnE Man For THREE Monrtus. 








DOE sciasvscaeevewseedeesdeeessses 60 lbs. 
Worcester Sauce, 10 small bottles..... 5 lbs. 
Pickles, mixed, 8 bottles............. 8 lbs. 
aS) eer 8 lbs. 
Cheese, Dutch, in Ib. tins, 4.......... 4 Ibs. 
Cakes (Swallow and Arial), 5........ 5 Ibs. 
Cutry Powder, & tins....ccsccccccses 4 lbs. J 
DE, Bios onc ne seescvccvcsese 2 lbs. 
Fruit (Peers, O60.), 19 tins... .ccccccce 12 Ibs. 
Comm Pihowt, B64 tiiSsocccccccscccccece 12 lbs. 
Vimesas, & WSUS. cc. ccccccscvcccsces 8 lbs. 
Whiskey, 4 bottles.......ccccccvcceces 4 lbs. 
Champagne, 3 pi 3 Ibs. J 
Sardines, 10 tins 4 lbs. 
Tongue, 4 tins 4 Ibs. 
Caviar and Pate de Foie Gras, 8 tins.. 8 Ibs. 
fo Sere 4 tins 
BOE . 600.006 n0seesecsescccreceeves 100 Ibs. 
PEGE ccesicccccccscccesocescovess 50 Ibs. 
CREED cccveccccecdesecoescosvessece 50 lbs. 
BE odie de esnwssneneeseeevwsgeeseees 80 Ibs. 
Paraffin Oil for heads and masks. 

BD 5:6:14.6664-0.0640060600000000600008 50 Ibs. 
ME: AEE cmnieuresseveerevesouseeges 50 Ibs. 
Metals and labels for heads and masks. 














2 axes and 1 saw. 

Heaps of twine. 

Keatings powder, 4 small tins (for fleas, etc.) 
Cascara for personal use.............. 100 tablets. 
puiine for personal use (5 grain tablets) 100 

vingstone Rousers for natives........ 100 

Iodiform for natives. 

Boracic Powder. 

1 bottle best Brandy. 

6 Canvas water bags. 

Cheap Baccy. 

PR SE WO oda ieie seta bne nous eae 6 

*None of the animals except the Eland have any 
spare fat, and you require this for cooking. It is 
worth remembering that the Eland’s heart is en- 
cased in fat. 

No load should weigh more than forty 
pounds, and it is better to have them at 
thirty-five pounds. Your liquor you 
should bring with you, and remember that 
one bottle of the best brandy should be 
taken in case of sickness. It is as well to 
take six small bottles of champagne in 
case of sickness, or when one is done up, 
as often a “small bottle” saves one from 
fever; also take a plentiful supply of 
tobacco and light literature. 

As you arrive at Livingstone at 8:30 
A. M. and leave again at 10:30 A. M. the 
same day, you have not much time, and 
should get your license in advance. With 
ten weeks or three months’ leave, I 
strongly recommend the £50 license, and 
cards should be left on His Honor the 
Administrator, and on the Club. You 
should write in advance to the Commis- 
sioner, Livingstone, for a permit to bring 
your rifles and ammunition into the coun- 
try. If Selby is still there, he is a very 
decent fellow. 

As there is no dining-car on the train, 
you should write in advance to Clarke for 
him to get you a supply of provisions 
from the cold storage. A chicken already 
cooked, hard-boiled eggs, bread, a piece 
of cooked beef, with a tin cake and fruit, 
should carry you through. Make pals 
with the guard, and he will provide you 
with hot water. 

Don’t forget to take a good supply of 
labels for your masks, and metal discs 
to put round your heads, also paraffin, 
turpentine and alum, for curing your 
masks, etc. 

Get Clarke to get you a servant and a 
cook. Insist on a boy who can speak 
English. There used to be a herd of 
wildebeest within nine miles of Kafue 
Bridge, and it is worth your while to 
write to the station master in advance, 
to ask if there are any still there. The 
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best time to start is the beginning of Sep- 
tember. 

The train gets into Kafue Bridge at 
4:30 P. M.-on Sunday afternoon. It is a 
poisonous hole to camp in; every insect 
under the sun hovers round you at night. 
Start the next morning at daybreak after 
the wildebeest, if they are still in the 
neighborhood. 

Route: Cross over the railway bridge 
and keep to the north bank of the river, 
and trek on until you come to a place 
where there are five palms close together, 
and another one a little distance away. It 
is about twenty miles up the river. For 
the first day, I should only do ten miles, 
and start as soon as it is light. Ten miles 
from Kafue Bridge, you should get puku, 
reitbuck and perhaps roan. You will see 
plenty of zebras. About fifteen miles 
there is a native village; here you should 
borrow their “dug-out” and go across to 
the lagoon, which is a famous place for 
lechwe. 

At Six Palms, make a standing camp 
for three or four days. Here you should 
make certain of getting puku, lechwe, 
reitbuck and roan. You should cross over 
the river for one day and have a try for 
eland. There used to be a herd of eland 
there, and in the woods you will get duiker 
and oribi. Duiker’s liver is a great dish. 
It would be worth while to camp for a 
night on this bank (south bank), as there 
are also hartebeest on the plain. 

Cross the river and march along the 
north bank for another ten miles. Keep 
your eyes open as you may probably come 
across buffalo in the swamps. From here 
strike northeast for Shalwalbala, two 
days’ march. Stop here for two or three 
days. There are plenty of hartebeest, a 
few roan, eland, puku, reitbuck, oribi, and, 
with luck, grysbuck. In this village there 
is a very fair local shikari. 

From Shalwalbala, go about twelve 
miles up stream to Munguli. On the way 
you should come across herds of roan. 
At Munguli, it is worth while to spend a 
week. Here you should make certain of 
bagging a kudu and a bushbuck. There is 
also a chance of getting waterbuck and 
impala. In 1909 a friend of mine came 
across nine lions here. From Munguli, 
make for Chepesi—one march; from here, 
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make for Chalosi—two marches. The 
water here is very good and there are 
plenty of eland, roan, hartebeest and reit- 
buck. 

From Chalosi, make two marches to 
Mwomboshi Boma. (Not the railway sid- 
ing, but the old camp of the District Com- 
missioner.) You should write before you 
leave for your shoot, to R. Allen, Esq., 
Manager, African Lakes Corporation, 
Broken Hill, to arrange to get you a fresh 
lot of boys to meet you at Mwomboshi; 
also, to fill up your stores. Tell him to 
send you a reliable head boy, and also one 
Pakati. He was Selby’s old boy, and 
knows the country thoroughly. “X” and 
I found him a very good shikari. He is 
excitable and should not be trusted with 
your second gun. Pay off your Magoye 
boys here. They get ten shillings a 
month. The other boys you pay at the 
rate of five shillings per month, and you 
will find them infinitely better and less 
trouble than the former. 

Stop at Mwomboshi Boma till you have 
bagged your three sable and a waterbuck. 
In every herd of sable there is one old 
black bull, which the natives call “kan- 
tanta,” and he is the beggar with the best 
horns. From Mwomboshi, if you have 
not got impala at Monguli, make Pakati 
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take you down to the valley—three march- 
es—where you should experience no diffi- 
culty in getting impala and buffalo. 
Return to Mwomboshi and make for 
Sichiperi, about sixteen miles. Stop here 
two or three days, as there is a large herd 
of buffalo generally about here, i. ¢., in a 
radius of four miles; also, sable, eland 
and hartebeest. If you have had bad 
luck and not bagged a buffalo, make for 
the Miswiswi River, at a point eight miles 
east of Broken Hill—Pakati knows it, 
for “X” and I camped here. This is a 
very likely spot for buffalo, and it is two 
marches from Sichiperi. On the way you 
will get eland, sable, hartebeest and bush 
pig. You should now, having got your 
buffalo at this place, march into Broken 
Hill, pay off your boys and replenish your 
own stores. You should allow five weeks 
from Broken Hill for hunting elephant. 
Your best chance of making sure of 
getting an elephant will be to write some 
months, say, at least two, before you 
leave your station, to J. E. Stephenson & 
Co., Chirupla Stores, Bwana Mkubwa, 
P. O. Ndola, Northern Rhodesia, and ask 
him to locate a herd for you, and also to 
provide you with elephant hunters and 
carriers, to meet you at Broken Hill, and 
give him a date on which you will arrive 


























there. He is a thorough white man. Re- 
member, the native is quite raw, and is 
not accustomed to be kicked like the Kaf- 
fir. If you knock him about he will bolt. 

Make all your loads on a thirty-five- 
pound basis; the boys will carry forty 
pounds, but you will shove along quicker 
with the former. The object of weekly 
boxes is to avoid continual rearrangement 
of loads. The boxes of necessary stores, 
1. €., for the week should be marked O. I., 
etc., the luxuries, which I strongly recom- 
mend to be made up into weekly boxes, 
should be numbered L. I., etc. One must 
live well on a trip like this, and the old 
maxim, “As many luxuries and as few 
necessaries,” is very true. 

The boys eat from five to six pounds of 
meat daily, and provided the mealie crop 
is a good one, they, as a rule, when in the 
neighborhood of a village (called a Kia), 
barter meat for mealies. They must be 
given salt twice a week, and you will 
probably get more out of them if you give 
them tobacco twice a week. 

Make it a rule of seeing the meat issued 
in your presence every night. You will 
find that your boys will tell themselves off 
into messes. Find out if the mealie crop 
has been a bad one before you leave Liv- 
ingstone, and if it has, get Clarke to let 
you have a bag of mealies to start with. 
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When you first parade your boys, pick out 
the six likeliest, and make them your gun 
boys. They always accompany you and 
carry your camera, lunch, hatchet, spare 
gun, ammunition, etc., and are also use- 
ful to bring in the dead animals. Next 
choose a boy as head man to boss the 
others up. 

You should allow fifteen per cent. spare 
carriers in case of sickness, etc. Make 
your boys make sandals of the skins of 
the animals you shoot, otherwise you will 
find that their feet will all go. Living- 
stone Rousers or something equally strong 
are good for the natives. Take plenty of 
limbo, as you barter it for eggs, chicken, 


_ ete. 


The best tent is the Irdian eighty-pound 
Kabul tent. A small fente d’abri will be 
found invaluable. TowWard the end of 
October you will get rain. Mosquito boots 
are invaluable. 

The ideal battery is a .350 Rigby Mau- 
ser with telescopic sights; a double-barrel 
.450 Cordite Express and a shotgun. A 
beginner should certainly not take on a 
buffalo or an elephant, with anything less 
than a .450. For buffalo, rhino and ele- 
phant, the solid nickel bullet is advised; 
for lion, the soft nose. The best bullet for 
the .350 is one with the lead just showing. 
Don’t get the split ones. The next best 
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“FOR RHINO AND ELEPHANT THE SOLID NICKEL BULLET IS ADVISABLE” 


weapon to the .350 is the .303. Sable, 
roan and bushbuck, when wounded, should 
be approached carefully. They are nasty 
animals at times. The neck or point of 
the shoulder is the best shot. 

I would recommend “Central Africa 
Spoor,” by Captain Stegand and Lyall, 
and Royland Ward’s Handbook (3s 6d) 
being taken with you. For your .303 or 
.350 you allow at least 600 rounds of am- 
munition, and for your .450 200 should be 
ample. There is always a hippo to be got 
in the Kafue, if you want one. Eland’s 
tail makes a very good fly whisk. 

A good pair of Zeiss No. 8 glasses, a 
measuring tape and a pull through for 
each gun should always be carried on you. 
Make it a rule from the very start to carry 
your .350 or .303 yourself. Always clean 
your own guns. Boiling water scours the 
barrels well after firing cordite. 

The best time for shooting is at day- 
break. A very good thing is to have cocoa 
and porridge at 4:30 A. M. and come 
back at 10:30 A. M. to a big breakfast. 
It is best not to drink anything intoxicat- 
ing till dinner. Cold tea, cheese and bis- 
cuits and a tin of potted meat should 
always be taken in case of accidents. Too 
much care cannot be paid as to the wind. 
Long shots should be avoided, and one 


should never hardly fire at over 200 yards. 
Learn the native names of the different 
animals as soon as you can. 

One’s kit should be kept down as low as 
possible: Two khaki shirts, two pair of 
shorts, putties, a pair of soft gaiters, a 
pair of khaki slacks and a pair of flannels 
and canvas shoes for camp, with two pairs 
of boots. Underclothing, two pair pa- 
jamas, six pairs socks, two pairs stock- 
ings, with handkerchiefs and two towels 
should suffice. Leave your flannel suit 
you traveled up in at Clarke’s. A small 
tin case to hold your clothes on trek should 
be taken, as white ants are very bad. 
Snakes are plentiful, and it is on their 
account that one should wear putties or 
soft leather gaiters. As regards head- 
gear, an Indian tent club helmet and a 
double terai. 

Remember, in preparing masks, etc., al- 
ways slit the lips and take off the meat. 
Skins should be hung on a rope to dry. 
Take plenty of rope with you, also Keat- 
ing’s powder. One’s blankets should be 
hung up daily. You should bring table 
cloths (two) and napkins. It is a great 
mistake to pig it. 

Your bag should be sable, roan, wilde- 
beest, hartebeest, eland, buffalo, puku, 
leckwe, reitbuck, koodoo, duicker, oribi, 

















and, with luck, elephant, impala, waterbuck 
and bushbuck. One should not shoot more 
than one zebra. All females are barred. 
With regard to buffalo, an insect lays its 
eggs in the droppings, and when the dung 
is twenty-four hours old, you find mag- 
gots. Fresh dung found before 1 P. M. is 
always worth following up. Be careful 
of the wind in your stalk, and get as close 
to them as possible. In suitable locality 
one should be able to get within fifty 
yards. 

In tracking elephant spoor, any that is 
less than eighteen inches broad is not 
worth following. A good guide for the 
brain shot is to imagine a Rugby football 
between the eye and the orifice of the ear. 
Remember to aim a bit low. As long as 
the wind is right, the elephant will not 
detect you, and you should get within 
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twenty-five yards of him before shooting. 

The total expenses of a three months’ 
shoot, including cost of sending trophies 
home, should be within £170. This in- 
cludes £50 license. 

In calculating the number of car- 
riers required, six additional ones should 
be allowed for gun boys; these al- 
ways accompany you, carry your heavy 
gun (.450), cartridge bag, camera, coat, 
etc. 

If two shoot together, they should 
take it day about to march with the car- 
riers. 

If you hear that lions are in the neigh- 
borhood, it is not a bad plan to shoot a 
buck and leave him, and return at dawn 
and in the afternoon. 

Don’t ferget to take a short warm coat 
with you. 


FEED THE GAME IN WINTER 


State Game Warden J. Q. Viquesney, 
of West Virginia, is sending the following 
circular to all game clubs and associations 
in his State, and it is so frll of good sug- 
gestions and food for thought to all 
sportsmen throughout the United States 
that we cannot do better than to print it 
in full: 

“I desire to appeal to you all, to help 
protect the ‘bob white’ throughout the 
winter months. The past two weeks of 
cold weather, with the ground covered 
with crusted snow, makes it very difficult 
for these birds to procure food and 
shelter. An old brush kead or fodder 
shock will afford sufficient shelter, and 
if you will throw a few handfuls of buck- 
wheat or other small grain around their 
roosting places, it will save them from 
starvation. Data collected from every 
county in the State prove that we have 
five times as many birds as we have had 
at any one time during the past twenty 
years. 

“Many States have appropriated money 
to enable their game department to assist 
in this work, but until this is done by 
our own State, we must depend upon the 





people to do this work—from an esthetic 
and humanitarian standpoint. To the 
sportsmen who love to hear the whir of 
this little creature’s brown wings, the 
farmer and horticultuzist, whose crops it 
will protect—by destroying insects—and 
to all nature-loving citizens of West 
Virginia, I implore you to see te it—that 
not a single ‘bob white’ is allowed to 
perish from cold or starvation.” 

It is only one little corner of a vast 
subject. The starving elk in the Jack- 
son’s Hole country in Wyoming; the deer 
which perish by hundreds in the Adiron- 
dacks during unusually severe winters; 
all cases of this kind have but one practi- 
cal solution—the sportsmen’s associations 
interested in each particular section 
should appropriate a certain part of their 
treasury funds and see to it that trust- 
worthy guides on the spot either fell 
young trees or provide fodder with the 
funds placed in their hands. A very little 
money well spent will relieve an immense 
amount of distress among the wild deni- 
sens of the woods, who are as a rule able 
to survive the winter with but a modi- 
cum of man’s help. 
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THE PINEHURST MIDWINTER HANDICAP 


AN INTERESTING REPORT ON THE RECENT TRAP SHOOTING 
TOURNAMENT AT THE FAMOUS NORTH CAROLINA 


RESORT 


BY ERNEST W. REYNOLDS 
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QUAD Number One to the score!” 

announced the squad-hustler on the 

morning of Wednesday, January 
18th, at Pinehurst. And from that time 
to the final shoot-off of the tie for the 
premier honors, the interest in the events 
and shooters never waned. 

Although there was not a very great 
attendance of shooters, there were many 
new faces at the tournament and many 
States were represented, there being two 
shooters from far-away South Dakota, as 
B. B. Ward, who was here last year, re- 
turned and brought C. H. Anderson with 
him. Frank D. Kelsey, of East Aurora, 
New York, away up near Buffalo, sur- 
prised many by putting in an appearance, 
and we noted several newcomers in the 
persons of Wm. T. Leslie, of Tuskegee, 
Ala., Booker T. Washington’s town; C. 
G. Westcott, from Leesburg, Fla.; R. L. 
Spotts and T. Lenane, Jr., of New York, 
and J. H. Anderson, of Philadelphia. 
Among our old friends were Walter D. 
Hinds, of Portland, Me., and Dr. W. F. 
Clarke, of Boston; C. W. Billings and 
Dr. D. L. Culver, of the New York Ath- 
letic Club; C. H. Newcomb, of Philadel- 
phia and J. E.+Crayton and Charley 
Nuchols, of Charlotte, N. C. 

It was an interesting character study to 
watch the “shooting form” of the various 
contestants and note their look of surprise 
when a target that was apparently “cov- 
ered” was scored by a goose-egg, or a 
smile of elation when one that was partic- 
ularly hard was snuffed out by the load. 

Unfortunately, the weather conditions 
were none the best during the first part 
of the shoot, but on the afternoon of Fri- 
day, the third day, the conditions were al- 
most ideal. The weather was also 
propitious on the morning of Saturday, 


the fourth and last day, but on that after- 
noon, though the sky was clear and the 
sun shone brightly, there was a stiff wind 
that blew from behind the _ shooters, 
knocking the targets down and making 
conditions anything but easy. In a meas- 
ure it accounts for the comparatively low 
scores, considering the class of shooters 
present, for, though the field was not 
large, some of the best men in the country 
were present. 

At the outset Charley Westcott started 
to make a runaway race for the average 
and had he had the physical endurance 
necessary, he certainly would have carried 
off that honor and probably some of the 
other high honors, too, as he was knock- 
ing at the door throughout. But nature 
rebelled at last, and though he led the 
clan at the end of the second day and tried 
valiantly to continue to do so, that big, 
husky victor in many a_ tournament, 
Charley Newcomb, from Philadelphia, 
gradually and surely wore down his lead. 
When the summary was made, Newcomb 
led the amateurs with a score of 546 
against 536 for Westcott and 529 for Dr. 
Culver. Johnny Taylor went away in the 
van among the professional contingent 
and led both them and the amateurs as 
well with a total of. 567 against 558 for 
Harry Welles, these two taking the gold 
and silver medals, respectively, for first 
and second high average among the post- 
graduates. 

The two handicaps, of course, were the 
premier events and to win one or the other 
was the honor which every shooter hoped 
would fall to his lot. So they went at 
the work with a will. As there could be 
but one ultimate winner, there were many 
who fell by the wayside in the very first 
round—in fact the Preliminary Handicap 
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WwW. T. LESLIE WINNING’ PRELIMINARY 
HANDICAP 


seemed to simmer down to about a half 
dozen contestants as early as the end of 
the first twenty-five targets. At the end 
of the second string it stood in about the 
same shape, but at the end of the third 
round conditions were somewhat altered 
and it looked as if Westcott was going 
to win away out in front. This, however, 
did not deter the others from ‘keeping at 
it to the limit of their ability, and West- 
cott had a slump in the final ‘round that 
was his undoing, while Wm. T. Leslie, by 
consistent and steady work and shooting 
a very heady race totaled 92, made from 
the 19-yard mark. Dr. Culver finished 
with go and Westcott with 89, this trio 
all being in the second squad. Later R. 
L. Spotts, of the Larchmont Yacht Club, 
who made his Pinehurst debut at this 
shoot also tripped in with 89, his total of 
47 out of his last 50 topping that of any 
other shooter in the event. Had he gotten 
a good start he would have made a strong 
bid for victor’s laurels. 

The last day of the tournament opened 
bright, warm, and with only a zephyr blow- 
ing, but as the day aged the wind in- 
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creased, until it was blowing at the rate of 
thirty to forty miles an hour. It made 
conditions anything but easy for the tar- 
get-smashing brigade, but the boys take 
the bitter with the sweet, hoping for 
better luck and weather the next time, 
and forget their troubles and disappoint- 
ments. 

There was certainly some classy shoot- 
ing in the sweepstakes that were shot 
off in the morning, as Harry Welles 
smashed out 97 out of the century and 
Newcomb and Lyon each scored 96, while 
Johnny Taylor refused to be left very far 
in the lurch, tripping up 95, followed by 
Wolfolk Henderson, from Kentucky, sah, 
who accounted for 94. This was more like 
what was to be expected from this field of 
shooters, but the weather conditions on 
the first three days was a very large factor 
that tended to lower the scores. 

The piece de resistance and grand 
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JOHN R. TAYLOR, WINNER OF PROFESSIONAL 


HIGH AVERAGE MEDAL 
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finalé of the tournament was the Mid- 
winter Handicap; conditions one hundred 
targets per man, with distance handicaps. 
A grand and spectacular race it proved to 
be, as several men were very much in the 
running until the bitter end, but it finally 
simmered down to C. H. Newcomb and 
C. G. Westcott, the two men who had been 
fighting for the supremacy in the scratch 
events of the last four days. Strange to 
relaté, the contending shooters in the Mid- 
winter were in the same squad as were 
those of the Preliminary. The surprise 
of the race was John H. Anderson, of 
Philadelphia, who buckled on his armor 
and came very much to the fore in the 
third round, leading the field by the margin 
of one target at that point. However, 
he was not quite equal to the strain that 
was béing put on him with the knowledge 
that hé was the only one in that field who 
was able to top or even tie the leaders 
who had gone before him. Although he 
did not fall down altogether, he dropped 
just one target too many to make it even 
a three-cornered tie and so had to be con- 
tent with second high score and third 
place in the race, leaving Newcomb and 


Field and Stream 





Westcott tied with 88 each, both shooting 
from the 19-yard mark. 

The shoot-off for the trophy was then 
called, and a grueling task it was for the 
two contestants, though Newcomb had 
Westcott hors du combat on three dis- 
tinct occasions before the latter finally be- 
gan to drop targets in quick succession. 
At the end Newcomb, whose physical 
stamina and nerve enabled him to shoot 
Westcott literally off his feet, won out by 
the score of 22 to 20. The accompanying 
illustration shows the confident look on 
Newcomb’s face in the early part of the 
race and the change of expression and 
“holding” of his head on the part of West- 
cott, the photographic studies showing 
him hugging his gun closely during the 
early part of the race, and lifting his head 
just as he calls “pull,” when he began to 
skip targets. B. B. Ward, of Aberdeen, 
S. D., finished next in order with 86, and 
C. W. Billings, a winner of former years, 
followed with 85. 
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GROUP OF SHOOTERS AT PINEHURST TRAP TOURNAMENT 


There were just three straights made 
during the shooting of the Midwinter, 
one falling to the lot of “Shorty” Storr 
and the two others to those chums from 
far-away South Dakota, B. B. Ward and 
C. H. Anderson; Ward making his in the 
last round, when he needed it to put him 
“in the money.” 

The guests of the various hotels at- 
tended the shoot throughout and showed 
great interest in the several events, and 
especially the shoot-off. 

The event next year gives great prom- 
ise, as there will be a total of over $1,300, 





counting money and trophies to the value 
of $500 beside. The Preliminary Handi- 
cap will have two hundred dollars ($200) 
added and the winner will be guaranteed 
$200 in the purse, while the Midwinter 
Handicap will have five hundred ($500) 
added, and the purse to the winner will be 
$500 guaranteed. 

The tournament will be again conducted 
under the Squier Money-back System, 
and a new trap equipment will be installed 
before the tournament of 1912. Luther 
J. Squier will be the manager in charge, 
and John W. Todd will cashier, as usual. 











BINOCULARS AND FIELD GLASSES 


A PRACTICAL TALK ON THIS IMPORTANT ITEM OF EQUIPMENT GIVING 
POINTERS ON HOW TO SELECT FIELD GLASSES FOR SPORTSMAN’S USE 


BY F. W. KING 


EARLY every 
sportman, at 
one time or 
other, pur- 
| chases a field- 
glass or binoc- 
ular, and, with- 
out some in- 
struction or 
in formation 
upon the sub- 
ject, one often 
goes astray, as 
the field to pick from is vast and field- 
glasses may be had from $4 to $45 and 
binoculars from $22 to $150. 

The selection of a glass depends a great 
deal upon the purpose for which it is to 
be used and the limit of one’s pocketbook, 
for, like nearly everything else in this 
world, you will secure just as good a 
glass as you pay for, if it is purchased 
from a reliable dealer. 

We eliminate telescopes as unsuitable 
for sportsmen, on account of their fra- 
gility and unsuitability without a tripod 
or some means of rigid support. Their 
great magnifying power makes them use- 
less, except under the most favorable con- 
ditions of the atmosphere. Besides, our 
sight is decreased by considerably more 
than half when using one eye only; the 
eye not in use when looking through a 
telescope is a source of annoyance and 
disturbance. 

We may divide sportsmen’s glasses un- 
der two heads: field glasses and binocu- 
lars. A binocular usually has an adjust- 
ment for pupillary distance, is usually of 
higher power, and generally contains a 
positive eye-piece or ocular. The old 
style, and now almost obsolete, consisted 
of practically two small telescopes 
mounted parallel with a rapid focus ad- 























justment. They were cbjectionable on 
account of their weight and because of 
their extreme likelihood of being bent 
out of line, which resulted in two images 
being seen instead of their fusing prop- 
erly, Upon general principles, the larger 
a glass, the more powerful it is with the 
ratio of foci of the lenses the same, and, 
in order to obtain great power, these 
glasses were made of great length and 
were correspondingly bulky and cumber- 
some to carry. A glass of six power or, 
eight power may be of the same length, 
but a ten-power should be longer than a 
six-power. 

The prism binocular really revolution- 
ized sportmen’s glasses, as, by the use of 
the proper prisms, the rays of light could 
be bent from one extremity of the glass 
to the other, giving the same effect as 
greater length with very little loss of 
illumination and vastly greater field. 
Thus a glass was obtained that is lighter 
than any field-glass and much more com- 
pact; at the same time giving all the 
power that could be desired with an im- 
mense field; that enables its user to quick~- 
ly pick up any object at will, where, with 
the old style binoculars, it practically took 
an expert rifleman to find an object 
through them. The prism glasses are 
called binoculars because they answer the 
general description of one. All binoculars 
are field-glasses, but field-glasses are not 
binoculars. 

The power of any glass can also be 
made greater by increasing the strength 
of the eye-piece or ocular. Large oculars 
have no effect whatever upon the per- 
formance of a glass, other than to make 
it more adaptable to the varying pupillary 
dimensions when the proper mechanical 
adjustment is iacking. 

When the diameter of the objectives is 








increased, more light or illumination is 
obtained, therefore, such a glass makes 
a better “night-glass,”—so-called. 

Night-glasses should be chosen with this 
in mind, also choose one of low magnifica- 
tion, with objectives protected by a sliding 
drawer. 

Stereo effect is really good binocular 
vision, which is manifest when you keep 
both eyes open and look at a round objcet. 
The object looks round to you. Shut one 
eye and much of its roundness is elim- 
inated. If you hold a hexagonal pencil 
within six or eight inches of your eyes, 
with one corner toward you, you can 
count four sides and at three feet you 
will see but two sides. Therefore, the- 
oretically speaking, the greater your pu- 
pillary distance, the better stereoscopic 
effect there will be, and some binoculars 
are made in this way with their objectives 
placed more widely apart than the eye- 
pieces and advertised as stereo binocu- 
lars. 

In the writer’s opinion, this principle 
applied to a binocular is theoretical and 
of almost imaginary benefit, and decidedly 
not worth the inconvenience experienced 
in carrying it, as compared with the other 
style of glass, because to obtain this ef- 
fect, the glass is half again as large as 
without it. 

The larger the field, the better the cor- 
rection, if the field is flat and the illumina- 
tion good, and a large field assists in locat- 
ing the object more quickly and in view- 
ing the object in its relation to other ob- 
jects. In a horse race, for instance, you 
wish to see not one horse alone, but each 
horse in relation to the others. It is so 


in watching any group, whether animals, 
birds or men. 





ARRANGEMENTS OF LENSES IN A PRISM BIN OCULAR. 





The indicated power of a glass is the 
power it should possess and the actual 
power is that which will give under test. 
The apparent field is that which you see 
when looking through the glass, while the 
actual field is that which the glass really 
takes in, the former being the actual field 
under magnification. 

By a flat field, we mean all objects 
which come in or go out of focus simul- 
taneously, and every object equally dis- 
tant from the observer will be seen equally 
clear in any part of the field without 
changing the focussing adjustment. When 
a glass is well corrected for color, the out- 
standing primary and secondary spectra 
are practically eliminated, otherwise, 
everything would be fringed with red or 
blue, as the case might be, and depending 
upon the glass being over or under cor- 
rected. 

The depth of focus is based upon the 
nearest objects and the most remote ones 
that are in focus at the same time in a 
glass. 

Definition is the clearness and relief 
which a glass gives objects and the free- 
dom they seem to have from any sur- 
rounding atmospheric disturbances, such 
as haziness, etc. 

It is claimed that a glass, say, of eight- 
power, brings an object eight times nearer, 
so it would appear the same at eight miles 
as if viewed with the naked eye at one mile, 
but this is only under the most favorable 
possible conditions of clearness and at- 
mosphere, and it would be safer to in- 
crease the seeing distance of a glass by 
half its power so that an eight-power 
glass would give a good view at four 
miles of an object seen clearly at one 
mile. In a good atmosphere, of course, 














this may be increased considerably, but 
not east of the Mississippi. 

The illumination, and the field of any 
glass ever made, decreases in the same 
ratio as the power is increased, and, as a 
glass magnifies not only the object under 
inspection, but everything as well between 
this object and the glass, it is obvious 
that if the illumination is increased, the 
usefulness’ of the glass will be infinitely 
better, especially in hazy, cloudy or foggy 
weather. 

Binoculars should be especially con- 
structed to withstand the rough usage and 
wear of the sportsman, hunter and tourist. 
The average sportsman is apt to choose a 
glass of too high a power, especia!!y as 
they may be had at very little more ex- 
pense, and this is a grave error, as the 
illumination is much less, and many of the 
same objections are present, as in the use 
of a telescope. A glass of eight-or-nine- 











PATH OF LIGHT THROUGH PRISM LENS. 


power should be amply sufficient in a 
binocular. 

Many prism glasses are so delicately ar- 
ranged that in cleaning them they are 
easily rendered useless and must be sent 
back to the maker to be readjusted. On 
the other hand, certain makes are so sim- 
ple that anyone with a reasonable amount 
of common sense may, with the aid of a 
small screwdriver, take them apart and 
clean them without fear of disarranging 
them optically. 

All first-class binoculars have a separate 
adjustment for each eye, so if any differ- 
ence exists in the refraction of the two 
eyes, the necessary allowance can be made. 
Unless the pupillary distance of the indi- 
vidual corresponds exactly with that of 
the glass, the eyes quickly become tired 
and ache. The writer would not person- 
ally use a glass without carefully consid- 
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ering this feature. Nearly all binoculars 
have this adjustable construction, and any 
field-glass can be made the same way and 
should be insisted upon. In order to ad- 
just such a glass correctly, it should be 
pointed at the sky and bent so the two 
fields or circles blend into one. 

In focussing any glass, they should first 
be adjusted so as to extend their extreme 
length, then placed before the eyes and 
slowly brought into focus and the adjust- 
ment should be stopped instantly when 
objects come clearly into view out of the 
“fog.” Do not pass this point, because 
if you do, the eyes will rapidly tire, as 
you have made them artificially hypermet- 
ropig and too much concave lens is the 
result. This is why opera glasses, when 
used in the theatre, so often tire the eyes. 

As regards to query, “How far can I 
see with these glasses?” meaning, of 
course, the distance ordinary objects can 
be distinguished with them :—Generally 
speaking, the distance you can see is de- 
pendent upon the quality and power of 
the glass, the quality of the eye-sight of 
the observer and the state of the atmos- 
phere. When you purchase a glass, verify 
its indicated power by placing one tube 
to the right eye in such a way that an 
unobstructed view may be had with the 
left eye, or vice versa. Look at some 
series of objects equally distant; a row 
of bricks, for instance. Find the brick 
one one extreme side of the building 
through the glass and then open the other 
eye and count the number of bricks viewed 
with the left eye that the magnified brick, 
seen through the glass, will overlap. This 
will give you the actual power of a glass 
and a little practice will enable anyone 
to do it. The square of the magnifying 
power will give the number of times of 
surface magnification. For instance, a 
glass of eight-power will make an object 
sixty-four times larger in surface. 

In answer to the many inquiries I have 
had as to what it is possible to see through 
a glass, a few examples will show it. I 
will quote an advertisement which ap- 
peared recently in a sportsmen’s maga- 
zine: “This evening I located a moving 
rabbit, or small animal, on a mountain 
twelve miles distant and read the brand 
on a steer at four miles.” 
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It is conceded and accepted that the 
normal acuteness of vision is equal to a 
minimum visual angle of one minute ( iy. 
For this reason, each stroke of the test 
typeletters used in -the examination 
of the eye is made equal to the tangent 
of one minute. In other words, a square 
or circle is the smallest object capable of 
discernment when its diameter is equal to 
the tangent of a one-minute angle. This 
equals 0.0002909 yards at one yard. At 
1,100 yards it is equal to eleven and one- 
half inches. 

In a very few rare instances, vision 
has been found equal to the recognition 
of an object one-half of this size, or five 
and three-quarter inches at i,100 yards 
distance, equivalent to about nine and one- 
sixth inches at one mile. 

Therefore, in a case of such abnormal 
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vision, a black letter printed on a white 
card could be recognized at four miles 
with the naked eye, under absolutely per- 
fect conditions of light and atmosphere; 
if the letter was thirty-six and two-thirds 
inches in height, and, viewed through an 
eight-power binocular with a fair allow- 
ance of ten per cent. for loss in illumina- 
tion, the brand on a steer would have to 
be 5.03 inches in height to be recognized 
through this binocular, and to the poor 
mortals who do not have abnormal vision, 
the letters would have to be eight and thir- 
teen-fifteenths inches in height, and, fur- 
thermore, would have to be branded jet 
black on a white steer. 

The rabbit at twelve miles, to a man 
having perfect vision, w.uld have to be 
thirty inches in height, which would be 
some rabbit. 


THE WHITE-THROAT’S CALL 


LAURA RINKLE JOHNSON, 


I hear the white-throat’s call to-day, 
Luring me far and far away— 

Far from the harsh town’s dusty street, 
To a land where lake and forest meet 
In a line of golden sand. 


The sunlight gleams on the waters blue, 
A gentle breeze wafts softly through 
The towering pines; in their lowly nest 
Waked by spring from their winter rest, 
Arbutus blooms expand. 


I know a path in the deep woods dim, 
Where birch trees stand, all straight of limb, 
Where soft moss carpets the dark brown earth, 
And fern fronds spring to glad re-birth— 
Their winter’s sleep is o’er. 


At dusk the clouds are tinged with rose, 
The lake’s aflame when the sunlight goes; 
And the note of the hermit thrush is heard, 
As, deep in the forest, bird answers bird, 
And the water laps the shore. 


While the city throbs in the glare of moon— 
Your hand in mine, our hearts attune, 
Love, let us forth and far away, 

We will follow the white-throat’s lure to-day 


To the Land of Sweet Content. 


















WITH THE SALMON AND CARIBOU OF 


NEWFOUNDLAND 


THE WAYS AND HABITS OF THE CARIBOU AND A TRIP INTO THE 
LONG RANGE MOUNTAINS THAT NETTED TWO FINE SPECIMENS 


BY WM. ARTHUR BABSON 


PART II 
THE CARIBOU COUNTRY 


MUR arrival at 
Great Falls 
brought us at 
last into the 
caribou coun- 
try. Vast bar- 
rens covered 
with yellow 
bake - apple 
perttes 
stretched 
away to the 
hills beyond, 
half veiled by low-hanging fog-banks. 
Occasionally a cloud, hovering under the 
summits, like some great white bird, 
would be seized by the gusts and whirled 
away over valley, lake and plain, disclos- 
ing to view a wilderness of tumbled hills 
—range on range of them as far as the 
eye could see. It was a scene typical of 
the Newfoundland interior; silent, deso- 
late, forlorn. Vast stretches of barren 
country always impress the traveler’s 
memory, more so, perhaps, than do 
grander scenic effects. Such is the 
strange spell that again calls back the 
explorer who has once journeyed through 
the Arctic wastes and felt their loneli- 
ness. That same fascination was re- 
marked by Charles Darwin when writing 
that of all lands the one which most 
haunted his memory was the desolate and 
uninhabitable wilderness of Patagonia. 
One who has once camped in the New- 
foundland interior will always recall the 
charm of the open country with its ever- 
changing views.—of looking away off to 














the horizon over a grand panorama of 
rolling hills and unnamed lakes. It is 
perhaps this peculiar fancy of “looking 
off,”” which has called me back to the is- 
land many times in preference to the more 
heavily forested, shut-in regions of Que- 
bec or New Brunswick. 

I have never seen a land naturally bet- 
ter adapted to early fall caribou hunting 
than the country beyond the great falls. 
On the left, a long ridge, bare of trees, 
sloped gently to the valley through which 
our river flowed, not swift and rocky as 
below but slow and sluggish, winding 
through beautiful grassy plains. About 
half this valley was wooded, but inter- 
sected by a labyrinth of marshy glades and 
wild meadows with several beaver ponds 
partially hidden by dense tangles of alder, 
—just the proper home for old stags in 
late summer time. A mile or so above our 
lookout we could see the sun’s last rays 
glistening on the white, sandy beaches of 
a lake, flanked on the right by the precipi- 
tous Rubley Hills, their summits veiled in 
clouds. 

The sportsman seeking caribou in New- 
foundland should remember that in sum- 
mertime they are not, by choice, animals 
of the open country, nor do they herd to- 
gether in numbers. During the season of 
insect pests, and often well into Septem- 
ber, they seek in the daytime the seclusion 
of cool, damp retreats in the forest where 
flies cannot follow, and where, owing to 
its density, the sportsman as well cannot 
hunt successfully. Venturing forth just 
before sundown a mature stag, always 
fat and sluggish at this season before his 
antlers are peeled, will stroll about, feed- 
ing along the edges of the woods or across 
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from one patch of cover to another; and it 
is near the timber that he will be found 
early the morning following. Does and 
younger animals travel much farther 
afield, and, during the night, make ex- 
tended excursions to the high upland coun- 
try, sometimes spending the following day 
on the barrens. Hence a sportsman look- 
ing for heads should confine his attention 
to the forested bottom-lands, choosing re- 
gions where the woods (always too thick 
to hunt successfully) are not continuous 
but intersected by meadows and narrow 
barrens. The stags delight to loiter around 
certain favorite retreats, such as the al- 
der-grown banks of a sluggish stream, or 
to wander at sunset over the sandy 
beaches of some pond or dead water. 
Such are the places for the still hunter 
to search them out in early autumn before 
the rut,—to watch at sundown or dawn 
from some commanding view-point, or to 
steal quietly along the forest edges. Then 
he will betimes catch a glimpse of 2 big 
fellow just in the act of crossing from 
one cover to another, or meet one strolling 
along some open “lead” in the woodland. 
In certain localities, such as the vast tree- 
less wastes around the Topsails, Hinds’ 
Plains and Red Indian Lake, dwell caribou 
that have little opportunity to seek the 
timber. They carry small antlers bleached 
nearly white, in fact, many Newfound- 
landers believe these “barren - ground 
deer,” as they call them, to constitute a 
separate species. This opinion is, of 
course, incorrect, since the barren-ground 
caribou (Rangifer arcticus) of Labrador 
is a totally different animal and should 
never be confounded with Rangifer terre- 
nove, the only species existing in New- 
foundland. But the big red-horned stags 
of the Terra Nova country or the Gander, 
in fact, of all the great river valleys, do 
not to any extent seek the open country 
until about September 15th, after the vel- 
vet has been rubbed. Hitherto solitary 
and sluggish in habits, they have now felt 
the first impulse of the approaching mat- 
ing season. With swollen necks and hind 
quarters shrunken, they roam day and 
night over the wind-swept hills in search 
of mates. By the end of the month each 
master bull has gathered his little herd 
of does, and many fierce battles are waged 
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for their possession. During this period 
(October Ist to 20th) the Newfoundland 
Government has very wisely prohibited 
shooting the animals, for to allow hunting 
would merely legalize slaughter. Any 
strange sound, as a shout or the blows of 
an ax, or an unusual commotion in the 
bushes, will often summon a rutting stag 
if close at hand. I have walked about in 
a stooping posture through low shrubbery 
beating the latter with a stick, and thus 
called one up to within thirty yards. Mud- 
bespattered, with tongue hanging and 
quivering flanks, he stood there grunting, 
watching me defiantly—a most unpleasant 
customer. With some difficulty, and only 
after pelting him with sticks, we finally 
drove him away. 

After October 20th is the easiest time 
to secure big heads, for the animals may 
then be found in numbers in the open 
country and the hunter has merely to wait 
and choose. Anyone who has lain out on 
some snow-covered hill in November, 
watching the herds come over the sky- 
line on their southern journey; who has 
singled out with the glasses some grand 
old fellow, rushed madly down in an en- 
deavor to head him off, ambushed him on 
a runway, and then packed his antlers in 
triumph to camp, will never forget the 
experience. Such a day, spent in watching 
large numbers of animals in close prox- 
imity, possesses an indescribable charm 
for him who loves wild life. But, after 
all, the conditions surrounding the actual 
killing itself do not combine to make a 
high quality of sport. Most of us want 
something more difficult, more uncertain; 
something which allows the hunter a bet- 
ter chance to use to advantage his skill 
and knowledge of the craft. In my opin- 
ion at least, such a day cannot compare 
with those rare mornings in September 
when, at daybreak, one steals forth, with 
the quiet, stealthy tread of the still-hunter, 
to thread the forest’s open vistas, ever 
peering for a glimpse of a gray body 
among the shadows; ever listening for the 
sound of breaking twigs ahead; witli rifle 
ready for a snap shot at a vanishing tar- 
get, feeling often the quick thrill of ex- 
pectation, this disappointment of a lost 
chance, the excitement of a sudden, unex- 
pected meeting at close range. 
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“G—— CAME BACK THE FOLLOWING 
EVENING” 


Although the caribou of Newfoundland 
are unsuspicious animals, naturally far less 
acute than deer or moose, their sense of 
smell is wonderfully developed. The scent 
of a human being will drive one great dis- 
tances, when a deer, under similar cir- 
cumstances, would not travel a _ mile. 
When coming down from the barrens in 
late afternoon I have on two separate oc- 
casions watched a stag emerge from the 
woods, stop at the runway by which I as- 
cended early that morning, sniff at my 
tracks, and start, panic-stricken, for parts 
unknown. For this reason the sportsman, 
when hunting in the early autumn, should 
be careful not to spoil his ground by too 
much walking, or by camping too long in 
one spot. Better results wiil be obtained 
by moving every few days to a new local- 
ity. Later in the season when the ani- 
mals are themselves wandering far and 
wide, the sportsman may enjoy a perma- 
nent camp, as new arrivals are constantly 
entering his hunting zone. 

It has been said that caribou possess in- 
ferior eyesight, and while this may or may 
not be true, it is certain they are not 
quick-sighted, especially in differentiating 
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a motionless object from its surroundings. 
By remaining quiet, one may often escape 
detection, although in plain view but a 
short distance away. I am rather inclined 
to believe that this failure to scrutinize 
carefully and detect an enemy is due, not 
to physical limitations, but rather to their 
customary indifference and lack of suspi- 
cion, for many times caribou have spied 
me out at great distances with astonishing 
ease. 

The annual fall migration of the caribou 
in Newfoundland is a subject about which 
much has been said which to-day is not 
wholly correct. Many a sportsman, by re- 
lying on this periodic journey, has re- 
turned unsuccessful, or perchance has seen 
but oné or two good heads among a great 
number of animals. It is certain that 
many caribou do move southward in au- 
tumn, but this migration is not as regular 
and clearly defined as it was ten years ago. 
Furthermore, it is at best but a partial 
movement, for vast numbers of the ani- 
mals spend the entire year in the central 
and southern interior, as well as in the 
northern Peninsula, well up to Belle Isle. 
When I first visited the island one could 
camp at any favorable spot along the rail- 
road in the neighborhood of Howley, and 
watch the herds pass southward almost 
any time after the middle of September. 
To-day he will have to wait until real 
cold weather, and even then may fail to 
strike them at the right time. Year by 
year they seem more reluctant to cross the 
railroad tracks, where, not so long ago, 
thousands were slaughtered every autumn. 
It is probable that in time this old-time 
habit, undoubtedly a relic of a past age, 
will be relinquished, :.nd the railroad zone 
will constitute a line of demarkation sepa- 
rating the ranges of the Northern and 
Southern herds. 

That night we built a lean-to of freshly 
peeled bark and camped by the Falls. 
Several small spruces nearby were found 
badly wracked and tattered, where stags 
had evidently rubbed velvet. So we con- 
cluded that they were leaving the woods 
for the open country, and at daybreak 
climbed the ridge of high table-lands to 
the right. I never saw better signs; great 
trails, deeply worn, led across the valley 
from the opposite range—the crossing- 
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places in the migration. Surely they 
looked as though used by the animals as 
thoroughfares for generations past. 

During the morning’s course, I passed 
does and young stags, sometimes singly, 
often two or three wandering about or 
feeding together in small parks sheltered 
from the wind. One doe carried an un- 
usually beautiful set of antlers, regular 
and well pointed. She paid not the slight- 
est attention to me, passing by only one 
hundred and fifty yards away, but once 
the tell-tale scent reached her nostrils (I 
was traveling up-wind) she tossed her 
head in terror and started off down the 
hillside at breakneck speed. Five min- 
utes later I could-see her dark form on the 
opposite ridge, silhouetted against the sky 
as she rushed onward with headlong 
strides. A few minutes later, a shout 
from G , who was working parallel 
half a mile away, warned me just in time 
to see a gray body moving down toward 
the valley. One fleeting glimpse of white 
neck and red antlers told me that an old 
stag was just about to escape. Sprinting 
down hill, through “tucks” and gullies, I 
made a desperate effort to head him off 
before reaching the woods and succeeded 
in doing so, for he stopped several times to 
gaze backward and sniff the wind suspi- 
ciously. This stag, although a big fellow, 
proved on close inspection to carry second- 
rate antlers, irregular and not well 
pointed. 

So I watched him disappear into the 
woods with that peculiar loping trot. The 
hillside now became too steep and pre- 
cipitous for walking, so I followed the 
summit of the ridge in and out among 
great boulders . scattered there. Seeing 
nothing, I walked over to the brink of 
the incline for a look at the glorious pan- 
orama of forest, lake and stream stretch- 
ing away far below me, when suddenly, 
rounding a rock, I almost stumbled on a 
stag. There he stood like a statue, right 
on the flat-rimmed rock, gazing placidly 
out over the valley beneath. I fired be- 
hind the shoulder and saw the hair fly. 
Instead of turning backward, he did the 
unexpected by plunging right down the 
steep incline. Firing again, he stumbled 
head foremost, turning a complete som- 
ersault; down, down he went, a perfect 





avalanche of legs and horns and dislodged 
stones,- turning, sliding, bouncing along 
until he finally landed with a great splash 
in the center of a little pool on the hill- 
side. 

“Every point broken,” I thought, with a 
sickening feeling, as I clambered down 
But those tough, elastic antlers had with- 
stood the journey. Only a little chip was 
broken from one of the tips. They were 
large and fairly well pointed, carrying a 
brow palmation eighteen inches in width, 
one of the best I ever saw on a caribou. 
We packed the head, loins and hind-quar- 
ters to camp, and that night sat late be- 
fore the burning birch logs, listening to 
George relate stories of the sea and of the 
wilderness. He is one of those rare nat- 
ural story-tellers that one often finds hid- 
den away among untutored people. The 
following day I spent around camp skia- 
ning out the head, while G followed 
the same hunting route as on the previous 
day. It proved a mistake and lost him val- 
uable time, for he did not see a caribou. 








“WE PACKED THE HEAD, LOINS AND HIND 
QUARTERS TO CAMP” 
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This illustrates how readily the animals 
will desert a favored feeding-ground after 
it has been once tracked by human feet. 

For two days the rain poured down in a 
steady drizzle. A biting northeast wind 
swept the open country. When traveling 
through saturated bushes those fierce 
blasts felt like the very breath of the 
North Pole. Furthermore, the highlands 
were completely enveloped in rolling 
clouds of dense 
mist. A fog on 
the hills of New- 
foundland, when 
the valleys are 
blotted out and 
all the great 
land - marks 
shrouded in mist, 
is most confusing 
to the traveler, 
especially in a lo- 
cality new _ to 
him. Under such 
conditions only a 
rash guide will 
venture forth, and like as not he will 
spend a night on the hills for his trouble. 
So we wisely remained close to the camp- 
fire until the weather cleared, and then 
again started over the lew rolling hills 
to the left of the river. A mile or so 
away, Will pointed out twelve or fifteen 
specks on the sky line. 

“Them’s a comp’n’y oe’ caribou, all 
right,” he remarked; “just look at that big 
ole white lad behind.” 

He certainly did seem much larger than 
the others and almost snow-white, but 
too distant to tell the size of his antlers 
without glasses. Without further words 
George started on a run under cover of 
a small parallel ridge. Lunch and coats 
were left behind as we sprinted after him. 
For fifteen minutes not a word was spoken. 
It was G *s shot and I could hear his 
deep breathing behind me in a desperate 
effort to keep up. In truth, I was just 
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about blown myself, when George stopped , 


and crawling up én a little hill, peeked 


over for a look. He beckoned frantically | 


for us to follow. 

“They’re lyin’ down right handy,” he 
whispered between breaths, in suppressed 
excitement, 


G now peered over and after a long 
look, turned back with an expression of 
unutterable disgust, remarking, “Horns 
no good.” 

It was too bad. There he lay in easy 
range, the master of the herd; but—what 
a head! only two long beams,—not worth 
carrying to camp. We left them there 
in peaceful ignorance and separated; 
George and G following the valley 
while I struck off diagonally across the 
hills. Soon I spied a stag with newly 
peeled antlers. He was slowly clambering 
up the slope to lie down, no doubt on some 
mossy bank and dry his antlers in the 
morning sunshine. He was coming straight 
Yor me, nearer and nearer but very slow- 
ly picking his way with great delibera- 
tion. Now I could see a pair of well-de- 
veloped brow antlers. For a moment he 
stopped, gazing intently at a doe and fawn 
nearby; then, turning slightly, entered a 
large runway that crossed my hill a few 
hundred feet ahead. Running in a stoop- 
ing posture to this trail, I hid behind 
some huckleberry bushes. Yes, there he 
was still clambering up the slope slowly, 
carefully, and 
only one hundred 
and fifty yards 
off. I let him 
come quite close 
and then fired in- 
to his broad gray 
chest, killing him 
instantly. 

That day we 
lunched on fresh 
caribou liver and 
blueberries which 
grew in profusion 
on the barrens. 
In the afternoon 
Will and I packed 
the head and 
quarters back to camp. With two good sets 
of antlers drying beside our lean-to, my 
hunting was over for the season. On other 
trips to Newfoundland, I have seen many 
more caribou, secured larger heads and 
caught more salmon, but those trips were 
specially planned for either fishing or 
hunting and not to combine the two forms 
of sport. It is most difficult to secure the 
best of each in a combined trip; and, con- 




















“THE NEXT MORNING 
sidering our comparatively short stay, I 
felt well satisfied with the result. George 
and G came back the following even- 
ing, having scoured the northern end of 
the Rubley Hills, clear to Bluey Mountain. 
My friend, I believe, was the least dis- 
appointed of any one at his failure to 
bring down a head. The last day he saw 
one first-class stag which escaped and 
several with smaller antlers, but he is too 
good a sportsman to shoot an inferior ani- 
mal, merely because the law permits it 
Some day he will try it again and maybe 
find a forty-pointer on those same hills! 

The next morning we turned back, 
homeward bound traveling over a high 
open ridge to escape rougher walking 
along the stream bed. As we came abreast 
our first camp, I walked down for one 
more look at our pool among the islands, 
for truly, was it not ours, that unknown 
one which we had searched out and dis- 
covered and fished and then named “Our 
Pool”? No prior camp or blackened fire- 
place marred the beauty of its shores. 
For the last time I peered down into its 
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BACK, HOMEWARD BOUND” 


depths,—yes, there they were, those dark 
backs like shadows still hovering over the 
bottom, those silvery scales turning and 
flashing in the current—hundreds of sal- 
mon,—and there I left them. 

Truly we were leaving a land of en- 
chantment,—one which bears the charm 
of the solitudes, the silence of whose 
eternal hills is broken only by the murmur 
of wind or rapid and the wild goose’s cry; 
where in autumn the aurora’s shafts flash 
upward to the zenith like fiery daggers 
piercing the blackness of the wilderness 
night; a land of rocks and dense forests 
and endless sad marshes; unfriendly to the 
habitations of men, yet peopled with the 
creatures of the wild, where the beaver 
still builds his dams and the rare goshawk 
breeds as free and unmolested as a hun- 
dred years ago. 

Yes, it is not what the sportsman brings 
back in his game bag, but what he brings 
back in his heart, that counts. For, after 
all, trophies are merely evidences of deep- 
ly rooted memories, vivid, graphic, inde- 
structible, of life among the Silent Places. 
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THE CARE OF THE MOTOR BOAT 


THE CAP. GIVES SOME BIOLOGICAL OBSERVATIONS 
UPON THE MOTIVE POWER OF CHUG-CHUG CRAFT 


BY CAPTAIN JOHN CHADWICK 


PART VI 


OVERHAULING THE MULE 


HE title of this 
chapter ought 
to be “The 
Care and 
Feeding 
of the Mule,” 
as,if you have 
a really good 
one—one with 
a pedigree — 
it should not 
require much 
overhaul- 
ing before go- 
ing into com- 
mission again. 
‘That is, if you 
have treated it 
right and fed 
it the proper amounts of oil and gasoline 
during the previous season. In other 
words, a little advice on taking care of the 
mule, if religiously followed, should make 
any subsequent remarks on overhauling 
for the next season superfluous. While a 
steam engine may be likened to a horse 
and be measured in horsepower, the gaso- 
line engine, particularly the breeds sold 
for motorboats, may be more appropri- 
ately symbolized by the mule, and ad seq. 
measured in mule power, I presume. A 
well-bred one, of Christian antecedents, 
will turn faithfully away at the propeller, 
hour after hour, with no more troub!‘e 

than there is between a kitten and a warm 

brick; when, presto!—her name is Maud, 
and you can start in on a two-hour guess- 
ing-match while she will give an exhibi- 
tion of mulish obstinacy in the matter of 
responding to urgent crankings that will 











leave her animal counterpart shamed int» 
the booby-hatch. The reason is simple 
enough. Not that the myle is by nature 
any more complicated in its working parts 
than the steam engine, but because so 
fhany different things enter into the suc- 
cessful running of a gasoline engine. In 
the steam engine the same cylinder and 
piston and connecting rod constitute the 
mechanical features which turn the crank, 
but all it has to do is to let in steam first 
at one end and then at the other. But, 
a gas engine has first to mix air and gaso- 
line vapor to form an explosive gas of 
the right proportions; then it has to fill 
the cylinder with this gas, compress it, 
touch it off at the right moment and 
finally sweep the burnt gases out; and in 
a two-cycle engine it has to both do this 
latter and fill the cylinder with fresh mix- 
ture at the same time. When we think 
how many things go into just making that 
spark to touch off the mule at the right 
moment, it is no wonder that when she 
balks there are any one of two hundred 
different possible causes for the walkout. 

My advice to all and sundry is to leave 
Maud alone, unless she is knocking or 
squeaking or raising some other Cain that 
ordinary oiling or overhauling the igni- 
tion cannot remedy. You wouldn’t take 
her animal equivalent apart and expect 
to get her blithely together again; nor 
can a mere mortal do the same thing with 
the gasoline variety. It takes a machinist. 
Consider how the beast is made. You 
have a crank case, split mathematically in 
half at the bearings, and a combined en- 
gine-frame and cylinder which bolts down 
onto this lower half. Between is a gasket 
which you destroy if you take it apart 
The gasket is gastight, so as to hold the 
compression, yet not so tight as to press 
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down on the bearings and seize the shaft. 
Nor is it so loose as to allow any pound 
in the main bearings. The thickness of a 
sheet of paper is more than the difference 
between these two, and yet you are sup- 
posed to get on a new gasket of exactly 
the right thickness (eked out with the 
proper number of liners) to get your 
bearing-caps exactly right upon tighten- 
ing the casenuts hard down, and yet leave 
no possible leak for air to get in and spoil 
your compression and vitiate your mix- 
ture. A good, patient machinist, used to 
this kind of work, will usually hit it off 
the first time—but not you. You will cut 
and try and make mistakes until you are 
black in the face—but woe to you if you 
start the mule up again untii everything 
is exactly right; not nearly right, but ex- 
actly so to the thousandth of an inch. I 
am merely giving out this warning to dis- 
courage the cheerful optimist who lays 
hands on the crank case and gets every- 
thing apart whenever a wire gets loose 
somewhere in his ignition outfit. Such an 
enthusiast is usually in hot water with his 
engine most of the time. It is on record 
that one of these cheerful idiots took his 
engine apart on a case of ignition switch 
plug jarring loose. He labored over the 
piston and interior works for two hours, 
got her together again, cranked for ten 
minutes without drawing a single snort— 
and then someone handed him a spiral 
spring eighteen inches long which had 
been just picked up out of the bilge. As 
it wasn’t in the boat before they took the 
engine apart, it must have sneaked out 
of her somewhere, but, as it beat them all 
where that spring could possibly belong, 
they hailed a tug and bought a tow home. 

Usually if the mule kicks there is some- 
thing wrong with the ignition, or the mix- 
ture, or the jacket water, or the gasoline 
supply. For instance, she will suddenly, 
without warning, back-fire through the 
carburetor, filling the boat with smoke. 
Now what caused that? The engineer 
looks wise and grins. Pretty soon she 
does the same trick again—and the engi- 
neer looks sheepish. He knows that it 
is due to any one of five causes, but 
which one he is not prepared to say, 
offhand. Now, the action itself is sim- 
ply ignition of the fresh, incoming charge 
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by left-over burning gas in the cylinder. 
If the mixture was too weak it will burn 
slowly and some of it will still be afire 
when the engine reaches the end of its 
stroke and uncovers the inlet port to take 
in the fresh charge. If the “scrutineer” 
is a wise lobster he first takes a feel of 
the tank valves to be sure that neither of 
them has been left shut in the excitement 
of starting off. Next, he tries the carbu- 
retor to see that it is feeding properly, 
and if so, opens its spray needle a trifle to 
strengthen the mixture. If everything 
qifiets down forthwith he thanks his stars 
and throws out his chest, but if again 
one of those disconcerting back-fires butts 
in to shameface him he tries the timer, 
as the spark may be too late, so that it 
does not start the mixture burning soon 
enough to get it all burnt up before the 
end of the stroke. If the engine is four- 
cycle, his trouble may be in the inlet valve 
being leaky, in which case, if it does not 
soon quiet down and the valve seat prop- 
erly, he gives the carburetor intake a little 
extra oil and hopes for results. If not— 
good-night— down with the hook and 
grind in that valve! 

Another joy of the motorboatist is to 
hear the regular drumming of his exhaust 
interrupted with a sickening miss now and 
then, accompanied with an_ occasional 
backfire of the engine. This is an ignition 
trouble. Batteries too weak; switch over 
onto the other set and if it stops—“there’s 
our man,” to quote Sherlocko. If she 
continues to drop a stitch now and then, 
you for the vibrators. Shut off the gaso- 
line, run the carburetor out, and when the 
mule comes to a stop turn the flywheel 
over some, listening intently to the song 
of your vibrators. If both are about the 
same as usual, try taking out the spark 
plugs and see if they are sooted or not. 
Everything O.K. with them? Well, then, 
run over all the electric connections; there 
is probably a loose wire in either the 
primary or secondary circuit. Try the 
switch and see that both it and its plug 
are in good firm contact. An engine with 
weak batteries will both miss and back- 
fire, varying these antics with an occa- 
sional complete stoppage, starting off 
backwards and wrenching your wrists out 
ot joint as soon as you get a firm grip on 
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the flywheel and start to turn it. If it is 
two-cylinder, and one of them is firing all 
right, while the other is missing, it will 
make half a dozen revolutions and then 
come to a stop, usually with a back-fire 
thrown in, just to show that there is no 
hard feeling at all. The very next igni- 
tion will start her off violently backwards, 
and, as you are usually on the other end 
of the flywheel rim about that time, she 
is liable to hurt your feelings. Cracked 
spark plugs are a prolific source of this 
evil. Some galoot, who never navigated 
anything bigger than an Iowa duck pond 
in his life, will open the throttle to the 
limit and give her all the gasoline through 
the carburetor spray that she will stand, 
“just to see her go.” She does. Into a 
trance. The mule has balked for ‘eeps. 
She throws about unceremoniously anyone 
who dares lay hands on her flywhee!. If 
it is dark you can easily locate the trouble, 
as you will note sparks coming down out- 
side the plugs and entering the top of the 
cylinder head. By day you will easily per- 
ceive that the plug is getting oily and has 
fine dark lines in it. Take out the porce- 
lain center-pieces and throw them over- 
hoard, as they are worthless and ruined. 
New ones will cost you 50 cents per each, 
and, on putting them in, Maud will be- 
come tractable once more. 

Pounding is another disease to which 
your mule is liable, particularly from the 
timer or propeller shaft, as it is conta- 
gious. If the shaft is not in line, and 
never was, you will hear from it sooner 
or later, and if you have habitvally kept 
the spark too advanced it will develop into 
a pound. You touched her off too soon, 
and before the piston has gotten to the 
top of its stroke the full force of the ex- 
plosion had already devloped, and so the 
flywheel had to drive it over, thus intro- 
ducing heavy strains on the bearings at 
the top of the stroke. Listen carefully 
at your engine as you advance the spark. 
She will gain in speed and improve up to 
a certain point, when she begins to de- 
velop a faint thump and on still advancing 
she will begin to slow down. This shows 


you where you are at, and you can easily 
judge about how far back of this point 
to set the spark and still get good speed 
with the engine running easily. 
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Every good skipper keeps his eye peeled 
over the side to know all the time how 
his water and exhaust are getting on. 
The ideal exhaust has but a faint wisp of 
bluish white smoke trailing astern. If it 
is yellow and smoky you are too generous 
with your oil, and if you do not take a 
reef in the oil feed to the carburetor you 
will soon soot up the interior of the en- 
gine. If the smoke is blackish you have 
the needle-valve of the spray nozzle of 
the carburetor too far open, and are get- 
ting flooded. Close it and shut off the 
tank valve until the engine begins to back- 
fire, by which time she ought to be ready 
for gasoline again and everything in good 
shape. Jf the exhaust shows clouds of 
white smoke which do not disappear no 
matter what you do with the carburetor 
needle, you have more or less water in 
the gasoline, which got into the tank 
somehow (probably in the last can you 
bought). It all collects in the bottom of 
the tank and gets into the feed-pipe at 
once if same is properly located. It will 
soon disappear, however, and you can 
usually look for it after a long storm, as 
the damp air and condensed moisture com- 
bined make a lot of steam in the exhaust. 

The mule should be felt all over about 
once every fifteen minutes when under 
way. Even when entirely alone in a large 
cruiser it is no trick at all to dash below, 
leaving her to her own helm for a minute, 
and run your hand over all the main bear- 
ings, cylinder walls, etc. Below the jacket 
the cylinder walls should not be hotter 
than your hand can bear. If so, give her 
a drop or so more per minute until it 
cools down again. The main bearings for 
a ten-horse engine get about four drops a 
minute of good gas-engine oil; the cylin- 
ders ten drops each, and the carburetor 
fourteen. Any mule will labor away 
faithfully and indefinitely if all its jour- 
nals and its cylinder walls get enough and 
not too much oil fed to it regularly. Eter- 
nal vigilance is the price of peace. If 
you have been mindful of Matd and her 
infirmities during your season’s cruises, 
and have caught and headed off every at- 
tempt to heat up, there should be no ne- 
cessity to open up the case and break the 
gasket joints for an overhauling before 
going into commission, again next season. 
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3ut usually the reverse has been the 
case. You have had carouses wherein the 
mule was left to its own devices, and 
your first intimation that it was still alive 
was a pungent odor of frying oil, a slow- 
ing down of the mill, or a loud shriek 
from some forgotten shaft-bearing. You 
stopped and ran her slowly, while fresh oil 
cleared the bearing and got her cooled 
down again,—but Maud was never the 
same animal again. Or, worse, you may 
have been bowling merrily across the 
pickle, when suddenly there was a tremen- 
dous hubbub inside the case and you find 
that the babbitt has left th conneciing 
rod bearing for parts unknown and you 
are running on bronze and steel alone,— 
a hot combination. Off comes the cylin- 
der case and you extemporize a brass liner 
or put in a spare babbitt bearing.—or get 
towed home. In any event the mule is not 
feeling very well thereafter, and so, by 
the end of the season, she has a number of 
ailments which require overhauling—to 
say nothing of the entire ignition system. 
The proper way to pour a new babbitt 
bearing is to get it done in a machine 
shop for you, and pay the machinist for 
his time; but if you elect to do it your- 
self do not pour it in place on the crank 
shaft, but disconnect the connecting rod 
and pour it around a steel billet the same 
size as the crank-shaft pin, and then 
scrape it to a true bearing all over, test- 
ing it with red lead and scraping down 
the high spots until it really has a true 
bearing and does not merely touch on the 
high spots alone. Now that you have her 
apart, look at all the piston rings carefully 
and see that none of them are gummed 
fast or cracked. Get new ones made or 
sent from the manufacturers if there are 
any broken ones discovered. They should 
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all float loose.and free in their grooves 
Clean out all scot deposits from the pis- 
ton top and combustion chamber while ycu 
are at it, and take a look at the water 
ports to see that they have no deposits of 
mud or pebbles or eel-grass in any of the 
ports or pockets. In making up journals 
they should be free to move easily, but 
without the slightest play. If you can 
wiggle it the least bit, rest assured that 
that bearing will knock when the power 
is on. The safest way is to take out lin- 
ers until she just seizes and then put 
under a single thin paper one, just freeing 
the journal enough to permit a film of 
oil. Note carefully the material of the 
gasket and get the same, of the same 
thickness, no matter what it costs. It is 
not every gasket material which is oil- 
proof, air-proof and heat-proof combined. 
If you take any old gasket material you 
find in the hardware store, there is going 
to be a squall ahead coming to you. Cut 
the gasket to size by laying it on the crank 
case and peining it with the hammer along 
the edges and bolt holes. You are now 
ready to assemble the engine. Ten to one, 
when you have screwed down the cap- 
screw nuts, she will seize or else you will 
detect a slight hiss when you crank her 
over. Besides which, the amain journals 
will all grip fast as soon as you screw 
down their bolts. Don’t compromise mat- 
ters by leaving the nuts slacked back, as 
this simply invites a knock. It is now time 
to show what you can do in the exercise 
of patience and finesse in the handling of 
paper liners. Any good heavy paper will 
do, as it at once soaks with oil and be- 
comes 2ir-prcof. Work at your liners un- 
til everything is free—and just free. 
By that I don’t mean that it runs hard, as 
a few such will rob your engine of half 
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WHAT YOU WILL SEE WHEN THE CYLINDER 
COMES OFF 


its power, besides running hot in time, but 
I do mean that the journal should be free 
enough to spin around without having 
play enough to let a knock get started. 
Since you are overhauling for the entire 
season, don’t be satisfied with anything 
but the real goods, and, if you detect a 
suspicion of a pound with the power on, 
get after it and take out a hair’s-breadth 
of liner until the engine runs like a lamb. 
The chances are she will continue to do 
so throughout the season if you do your 
share as regards oiling her and watching 
for hot spots. 

Having gotten the engine to rights, the 
ignition system is the next peck of troub'e 
to go after. Throughout the season pre- 
vious it was the most prolific source of 
trouble in connection with the mule and 
if you test it now you will probably find 
it still doing business at the old stand. I 
always prefer to make the ignition system 
as compact and moisture-proof as possible. 
If the cruiser is a large one with cabin 
I prefer a table over the engine with the 
spark coils and batteries mounted under 
the table. This gives the least possible 
wiring, as only a single piece of duplex 
rubber-covered wire will have to be led out 
to the control switch on the cabin panel in 
the cockpit. It is also about the most 
moisture-proof spot to be found in the 
boat, besides which the heat from the en- 


gine gives everything a periodical drving 
out. If such a scheme cannot be worked 
in connection with the engine, the best 
thing to do is to make a battery box of 
the right size to hold six dry-cells; wire 
them up and then pour melted paraffin 
over and around them until the box is 
filled to the brim. Put two screw termin- 
als on the cover of the box, and lead the 
plus and minus wires to them inside. Now 
screw down the cover and paint the whole 
box over outside with black tar paint. 
Such a battery will hold up about twice 
as long as if the cells are laid loose in 
some shelf under a berth or seat. The 
batteries should give at least twenty am- 
peres each when new, and when the am- 
perage falls as low as twelve open the box 
and set in six new cells. Probably the 
most abundant cause of obstinate periods 
on the part of Maud is the wiring system, 
particularly the low-tension side. This 
is generally due to the quality of the 
wires. People think that almost any old 
bell wiring will do for the low-tension 
side, forgetting that the engine is 
“ground” and that any leak in the wire 
anywhere to “ground” completes the cir- 
cuit and allows the batteries to bleed 
themselves to death, giving a slow but 
feeble current night and day, month after 
month, until you suddenly realize that they 
are run down without having been on 
more than a few cruises with the boat. 
The best wire to use is duplex white-core 
rubber-covered double-braid No. 14 wire. 
such as is standard for conduit work 
throughout the big city buildings. This 
wire is not at all affected by the prevalent 
dampness always present about a boat at 
night, nor will it ever “ground.” As the 
two wires are in one flat strip side by 
side, it makes a neat, compact lead. To 
branch it you can cut the double-braid 
covering back as far as you like, thus 
separating the two rubber-covered leads 
which can be led off wherever you want. 
In wiring I split the duplex at the two 
negatives of both sets of batteries to the 
switch in the cockpit, thus leading the 
negatives of both sets of batttries to the 
switch. I then come back to the handle 
of the timer with a single ground line of 
ordinary weatherproof. If the engine is 
two-cylinder I come over to the spark 
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coils from the two sides of the timer with 
another lead of duplex, and wind up with 
a single rubber-covered positive from the 
spark coils to the batteries. The best way 
to tack up the duplex is by “milonite”’ tele- 
phone nails, which are insulated with a 
bushing and two washers. 

In overhauling the engine, the oil sys- 
tem should receive a thorough cleaning 
throughout, especially if you are using 
grease cups. Keep a squirt-can of gaso- 
line handy and sluice out all ducts that 
may be drilled through the crank shaft 
arms to lead oil from the main bearings 
to the crank pin. Clean out all ducts fed 
by grease in compression cups and sluice 
out the drips of all sight-feed oil cups. If 
you have an oil manifold, clean out all 
the drips and small brass leads from it. 
If these things are palpably clean and 
have given no trouble before, leave them 
alone, but if you have had to re-use your 
oil or have had to put in dirty oil into the 
reservoir, most of this dirt will be found 
in the leads and ducts. 

The best way to avoid having extensive 
overhauling troubles each season is to 
know your mule thoroughly enough to 
keep a sort of automatic “trouble chart” 
in your head. You get to*know most of 
her tricks as the seasons go by, but just 
when you think you have her she will 
spring a new one and fool you again 
Then is the time you can think clearly if 
you have the whole “innard” workings 
of the mule clear in your mind’s eye. The 
three column cuts (page 1090) will expiain 
the whole action of a two-cycle engine. 
Fig. 1 shows her sucking in the mixture 
from the carburetor. If the engine is 
two-cylinder, here is the first chance for 
trouble, for the other cylinder will be in 
the position of Fig. 2, where the inlet port 
is uncovered, allowing the charge to blow 
into the cylinder. If the burnt gases are 
not all through combustion (late spark, 
weak mixture, etc.), the incoming charge 
will take fire and everything in the crank 
case will blow back through the carbu- 
retor filling the boat with smoke. How- 
ever, if nothing like that occurs, the pis- 
ton of No. 1 will descend until it uncovers 
the exhaust port, thus allowing its burnt 
gases to escape and almost at the same 
time it uncovers the inlet port, allowing 








the charge in the case which was com- 
pressed by the piston coming down, to 
blow into the cylinder. It strikes the 
baffle-plate on the piston top which de- 
flects it up into the combustion chamber 
and prevents it blowing straight across 
and out through the exhaust port. The 
piston then ascends, instantly shutting off 
the inlet port and compressing the mix- 
ture in the combustion chamber. Some- 
where up near the top of the stroke it is 
touched off by a spark from the plug, and 
here is where judgment must be exercised. 
It takes a teeny instant of time for that 
mixture to burn and develop the complete 
force of the explosion, amd you must set 
your timer so that this occurs just as the 
piston has reached the top of the stroke 
and has started to descend. Your ear will 
tell you this. If too soon she will pound 
a little and slow down; if too late she 
loses speed with the throttle of the car- 
buretor remaining the same. 

This is all there is to the action of the 
mule; wherefore if she balks the trouble 
will be in the ignition, carburetor, lubrica- 
tion, compression or water in the order 
named. Feel her all over. If nothing 
is hot you presumably have no mechani- 
cal troubles. Turn the flywheel; that will 
tell you about the compression; a glance 
over the side will put you wise as to the 
water-works; and a look-see will tell you 
by the buzz of vibrators or absence of it 
if the spark-coil is on the job. This much 
can be ascertained in twenty seconds. If 
there is still a nigger somewhere in the 
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wood pile, begin with the ignition. The 
investigation will usually end there, or in 
the carburetor. If you get a loud squeal 
and the engine slows down you don’t have 
to go any farther than the propeller shaft, 
as only krass seized in a journal will let 
out such a yell. Steel is more quiet, but 
deadly. If the trouble is in the gasoline 
supply and you have to take apart any of 
the tank line connections, remember that 
ordinary brown kitchen soap is the best 
smear to put on the threads before screw- 
ing up again. 

One can go on all day gassing about 
engine troubles. Your cause for stop- 
page may be due to any one of 172 
different possible troubles, ninety per cent 








of Which are trivial but effective, and 


SUCKING IN THE MIXTURE 
must be ferreted out before further prog- 





ress is to be made. A mule with a good 
pedigree and well installed, however. will 
give you but mighty few real balks in a 
season, as she is bound to go if everything 
is right and kept so. 

A word as to propellers. Many owners 
are dissatisfied with the speed of their 
boats and blame it on the propeller after 
due cogitation. If it is the screw the 
manufacturer recommended for that par- 
ticular engitie and boat you had better 
hunt elsewhere for your lack of speed; 
but if you selected the propeller yourself, 
quite likely the trouble is right there. The 
horsepower of your mule is dependent en- 
tirely upon how fast she can turn up. The 





explosion cannot be made any stronger 
than the volume of your cylinder with a 
fat spark and good mixture. Beyond that 








you cannot go. To get more “power” out 
of her by putting on a propeller too big 
for the engine to turn at the maximum 
speed she has, is simply to take that much 
off your available horsepower. If the en- 
gine is, say ten horse, and goes about 800 
revolutions, a small 18-inch three-b!laded 
wheel will dvelop the maximum power 
of the mill. But if your engine is a 
large single-cylinder slow-speed at five 
hundred revolutions, you will develop 
its power better with a large propeller of 
22 inches diameter. In general I prefer 
the high-speed three-blade screw with 
compact multi-cylinder engine, and have 
had excellent success with them installed 








even in raised-deck cabin cruisers. 


COMPRESSiON AND IGNITION . 
(To be continued) 
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EDITOR'S NOTE—The aim of this department is to present to our readers reports on desirable 
localities for fishing and hunting. We have a great many of these coming in by every mail. Only the 
best have been culled out—not places where the luck was “fair,” but where it was ‘‘splendid.’’ It is 
impossible for us, in the limited space available, to print names of hotels, guides, etc., but write us direct 
for information concerning any locality whatever you are interested in, and be sure to mention in 
writing, later, to the hotel or guide, that your information came from our “ Where to Go” department. 
This is important, as you will then get the best treatment, both as to terms and accommodation. 
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ITH the opening of the trout season 

we again announce our Where To 

Go Department. This year we will 
cover the Where To Go for the different 
classes of fish and game by the month, 
giving you the best trout localities in this 
month, bass in the following, muscallonge, 
salt water fish, month by month. This year 
is the great Prize Fishing Contest year, and 
we expect that every one of you will try for 
soine of those cups, rods and other prizes 
which go in the various trout classes. You 
will note by our list of prizes that prac- 
tically every variety of the trout family 
from the Cascades to the Atlantic has been 
covered by the trout classes in the contest 
and every one of them are prizes worth 
winning, prizes that should make every 
angler settle privately in his own mind that 
ke for one is going to land one. 

The greatest prize of all, however, the 
joy and exhilaration of going into the woods 
and streams and camping there, living close 
to nature for a few precious weeks of the 
year, is not announced in any contest, but 
wil] be yours no matter where you stand on 


the list of contestants. The localities men- 
tioned in this department have been con- 
tributed exclusively by brother anglers who 
have had good luck at the place mentioned. 
They are not mere jottings from railroad 
notebooks, guide or hotel circulars, nor do 
they in any way bear the hall-mark of com- 
mercialism. We know that the tendency is 
strong for a man who knows of a good 
stream tc keep it to himself for fear that it 
will be stampeded if the least publicity is 
given to it, but rest assured that nothing 
is lost by lettiig the Where To Go Depart- 
ment know of your luck and giving the 
other fellow a chance at it. It is the true 
spirit of sportsmanship, and, with the ex- 
ception of very heavily populated sections 
located near the great cities, it will not re- 
sult in over-crowding your favorite streams. 


Maine 


Beginning with the New England States, 
from Maine comes the report of good trout, 
togue and salmon fishing at Dead River, 
Me., reached by the Boston & Maine to 
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Portland; Maine Central to Skowhegan; 
Rangeley Lakes and Sandy River to Strong, 
Franklin and Megantic, thence to Carra- 
bassett, stage to hotel. Accommodations 
good, also suitable for ladies. $7 a week, 
guides $2.50 a day, canoe 5o0c. per day. Fish- 
ing best May and June for trout. 

Grand Lake Stream, Washington County, 
Me., reached by N. Y., N. H. & H. Ry., and 
Boston & Maine. Round trip $20. Hotel 
$15 per week at Ball’s Camps, guides $3 per 
day. This party took three trips for trout, 
catching between ninety and a hundred in the 
three trips, besides five or six salmon a 
day averaging four pounds. 

Ripogenus Lake, Piscataquis County, Me. 
Bangor and Aroostock Ry., steamer up 
Moosehead Lake to Northeast Carry, where 
you stay over night. Next morning cross the 
Carry to West Branch of the Penobscot 
River, taking canoe twenty miles down the 
West Branch, and then sixteen miles down 
the lake to the outlet, where a half mile 
leads to Ripogenus Lake. Rates at Ripo- 
genus Lake Camps $21 per week, excellent 
accommodations, O. K. for ladies, guides 
$3 a day. Some of the best trout fishing 
in Maine. 

Belgrade Lakes, Kennebec County, Me., 
reached via. Boston & Maine and Maine 
Central Ry. Good accommodations $14 per 
week, guides with boats $3.50, canoes 75c. 


a day. Brook trout fishing begins early in 
May. 
Debsconeag, Piscataquis County, Me. 


Bangor & Aroostock to Norcross and then by 
steamer and canoe to the First Debsconeag 
Lake. Excellent accommodations $14 a week, 
canoes 50c. a day, guides $3 a day plus 
board. Excellent trout fishing, also togue 
and landlocked salmon. 

Eustis, Franklin County, Me. Boston & 
Maine to Portland, Maine Central R. R. to 
Fesington, Sandy River & Rangeley Lakes 
Ry. to Bigelow, and stage to Eustis. Accom- 
modations good, especially good for ladies, 
rates $10 a week, guides $2.50 to $3 a day. 
Plenty of trout 2%4 to 3 pounds. Trout fish- 
ing best from June Ist to July 15th. 

Patten, Pembrook County, Me., reached 
by N. Y., N. H. & H. R. R. to Boston, Ban- 
gor and Aroostock to Patten. Hotel rates 
$10 a week, guides $3 a day; party caught 
more trout than they could use, weighing 
from % to 5 pounds. Fishing good all the 
time. 

Oxbow, Me., reached by Bangor & Aroo- 
stock Ry. Accommodations good. Chain 


of camps cover large territory; excellent 
trout fishing. 
N. B.—Write Fretp & Stream for names 
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of hotels, proprietors and guides at any 
of the places you are interested in. 


Vermont 


Averill, Essex County, Vt., a correspondent 
reports good fishing for brook trout, lake 
trout and land-locked salmon, reached by 
the N. Y.. N. H. & H.R. RR. B. & M., 
Central Vermont and Maine Central to West 
Stewartstown, New Hampshire, is the rail- 
road station, twelve mile drive to camp. 
Accommodations good, suitable for ladies 
Rates $12 a week, guides $2 a day, no ex- 
tra charge for boats. Best season, from 
the time ice goes out for salmon and togue; 
brook trout later. 

Lake Memphremagogue. Good fishing for 
land-locked salmon and lake trout. Fishing 
groundse reached from Newport, Vt., which 
is the largest town on the south end. 


New Hampshire 


Lake Sunapee, N. H., is already well 
known to our readers through the various 
articles published on the fishing there. A 
correspondent writes that salmon and lake 
trout fishing is very good; accommodations 
for fishing parties can be obtained at Blod- 
gett’s Landing, Sunapee Harbor and Georges 
Mills, Sullivan County. The Woodsum 
Steamboat Co. starts service on the lake on 
May Ist, connecting with all trains at Lake 
Sunapee station and running to all parts of 
the lake. 

Lake Winnipesaukee, which is located in 
the White Mountains, reached via. Boston 
& Maine R. R., has a number of trout 
streams flowing into it in which the fishing 
is good, especially Saco River and streams 
in and around Bartlett. In the mountain re- 
gion at the end of the lake you will find 
Twin River, Amonoosuc River. Agreeable 
accommodations almost anywhere you select 
and good fishing. 

N. B.—Write direct to Fretp Anp STREAM 
for names of proprietors, guides and hotels. 


MIDDLE ATLANTIC STATES 
New York 

Our correspondents from New York are 
so numerous that there is only space to print 
the very best. 

Wanakena, St. Lawrence County, N. Y., 
reached by the N. Y. C. Ry. Excellent ac- 
commodations, suitable for ladies. Camps 
in woods near Wanakena, $13 per week; 
guides, some of them excellent; good cooks, 
obliging and ambitious. Brook and lake 
trout fishing. Caught sixty-five in a two-day 
trip running up to 1% pounds. Best fishing 
time early in the season. 




















Hortonville, Sullivan County, N. Y,, 
reached by the Erie R. R. Hotel rates $9 
per week. Party found good trout fishing 
from the middle of May to the middle of 
July, average 7 to 8 a day, none under 10 
inches kept 

Long Lake, Hamilton County, N. Y., 
reached by N. Y. C. R. R. to Raquette Lake, 
steamer thence to Blue Mountain Lake, 
wagon to Long Lake. Accommodations ex- 
cellent, suitable for ladies. Cottages to be 
bad also. Rates $28 for two per week, 
guides $3 a day, boats $3 a week. Good 
trout fishing, excellent bass and _ pickerel. 
Best trout time in early June. Nice class 
of people come to hotel, return year after 
year. 

Piseco, Hamilton County, N. Y., reached 
by Fonda Johnston & G!oranville R. R. to 
Northville, stage to Piseco with change at 
Lake Pleasant. Party stayed one week. Ac- 
commodations good, rates $8 per week, suit- 
able for ladies, guides $3 a day, 50c. extra 
per day for guide’s board. No charge for 
boats. Good brook trout, lake trout and 
pickerel fishing. 

North Creek, Warren County, N. Y., 
reached by Delaware & Hudson to North 
Creek then stage to Newcomb. Accommo- 
dations good, $12 per week, O. K. for ladies, 
guides $3 a day, including boats. Party 
caught all they could use of brook trout 
running up to 2 lbs. and brought back 4o 
Ibs. of them. June best month for brook 
trout. Good trout fishing in the various 
ponds and streams in the neighborhood. 


Pennsylvania 


The best location for trout fishing in 
Pennsylvania is the well-known Pike Coun- 
ty district reaching from Port Jervis to the 
Water Gap. Good accommodations at all 
points along the Delaware River, good trout 
fishing in the Raymondskill, Bushkill and 
Cascades Creeks with fine mountain scenery 
and beautiful falls. There are hotels at all 
these points running from $14 a week up. 
No guides needed. Best time April and 
May. Port Jervis reached by the Erie Ry. 
From near Pocono Lake up to Lake Summit 
and at Spruce Cabin Inn Creek, Buckhill 
Creek, Paradise Valley Falls and other 
streams in the neighborhood reached by the 
D. L. & W. Canadensis station, also good 
trout fishing. Hotel accommodations from $8 
a week up, no guides needed. Streams are re- 
stocked by proprietors of hotels and trout 
hatcheries in the neighborhood. A very good 
location for those who cannot afford more 
than a few days from New York or Phila- 


delphia. 
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Carmen, Elk County, Pa., reahed by the 
B. R. & P. Ry., thence 14 miles up Bear 
Creek. May best time for fishing. Lots of 
brook trout. Fish reported not very large. 


New Jersey 

There is not very much trout fishing in 
New Jersey, but of late a number of streams 
in Sussex County have been restocked and 
the fishing is fair. Near Branchville, Sus- 
sex County, N. J., reached by the D. L. & 
W. R. R., is a stream which has fair trout 
fishing early in the season. Back of Cul- 
ver’s Lake not far from Branchville lies 
Lake Owassa, which offers splendid pickerel 
fishing and a stream tributary to Flat Brook 
gives good trout fishing early in the season. 

Ironia, Morris, County, N. J., natural 
trout stream flowing into a pond stocked 
with brook trout running up to 2 lbs., trout 
do not rise to flies, live bait only. Pond can 
be fished from two sides without trespass; 
other good streams in the vicinity. Reached 
by D. L. & W. R. R. 

Near Dover, Morris County, N. J., on the 
D. L. & W. and Jersey Central R. R,, there 
are several good trout streams, and the 
Black River and the pond near Succussanna 
are good. Most of these are posted, but 
there are places where one can fish. Use 
waders along the marshy shore opposite the 
private property. 

N. B.—Write Firetp AND STREAM direct 
for names of guides, ho‘els and camps. 


MIDDLE WEST STATES 
Michigan 

Hillman, Montmorency County, Mich., 
reached via Toledo and Ohio Central Ry. to 
Toledo, D. & M. to Alpena, thence by launch 
to Hillman, then 16 miles by carriage to 
Valentine Lake. No guides needed. - Party 
reports best trout fishing that he ever had 
in Michigan. Best streams, Canada Creek 
and Little Black River. Good camp sites 
around the lake, also log house cabins owned 
by some of the natives. Near this lake are 
about a dozen other lakes practically un- 
fished. 

Frankfort, Benzie County, Mich., by wag- 
on to Herron Lake, five miles from Frank- 
fort. Accommodations can be gotten at 
farm houses, though party reporting camped 
out. Caught twenty-four brook trout running 


about 13% inches in length in two hours’ 
fishing. Also fished the litt!e Betsy River 
in vicinity where they caught five ‘nice trout 
in a short time. 

Bellaire, Antrim County, Mich., reached 
by Pere Marquette R. R.,; eleven miles. Ac 
commodations excellent and suitable for 
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ladies, $12 a week, no guides needed. Trout, 
rainbow and brown trout plentiful. Best 
season during June and July. 

Blue Lake Station, Kalkaska County, 
Mich., reached by Michigan Central Ry. 
Accommodations good, but no ladies. Bet- 
ter use guides, which are good and know 
the country well. Speckled and rainbow 
trout excellent. 


Wisconsin 


This state of continuous lakes and streams 
is rich in returns of good reports for the 
Where To Go Department. It is par ex- 
cellence, the play ground of the Chicagoese 
who loves the fairy rod and the dainty fly, 
and one is near enough to reach many of 
its streams within the compass of a single 
week’s end trip. In this issue will be found 
an article by Mr. Pickell on fishing in the 
Au Sable, which 1s one of the best trout 
streams in the country and in the following 
issue another breezy account of this same 
river by the well-known humorots writer, 
Mr. Richard M. Winans. 

Pembine, Marinette County, Wis., reached 
by the Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul R. R. 
Accommodations $1.50 a day. Excellent 
trout fishing in both the Pembine and Pike 
Rivers. Numerous small lakes in the vicin- 
ity affording excellent camp sites. 

Crandon, Forest County, Wis., reached by 
the C. M. & St. P. R. R. to Sand, Stone 
and Metonga Lakes at the headwaters of 
the Wolf River; in all of them fishing is 
good and there are numerous hotels. Stone 
Lake is 3% miles from Crandon. Accom- 
modations good, $10 a week. 

Witbeck, Marquette County, Wis., is 
reached by the C. M. & St. P. R. R. Six 
miles from station is Log Gable Resort, ac- 
commodations $1 a day. Fence and Michi- 
gamme rivers, First and Second Trout lakes, 
Flatrock and Escanaba rivers are all excel- 
lent trout localities. Many small unnamed 
lakes in this vicinity afford good fishing. 
Plenty of good camp sites. 

Amberg, Marinette County, Wis., 268 
miles from Chicago in the midst of a “~hem- 
lock, pine, cedar, spruce, balsam and fir 
forest of the north country. Accommoda- 
tions $14 a week. Brooks are full of trout 
and well worth the trip, both for hunting 
and fishing. 

Mattoon, Shawano County, Wis., reached 
via C. & N. W. R. R,, is in the Indian 
Reservation. Party stopped at hotel for 


two nights and camped for the rest of one 
week; good trout streams, Red River, Wolf 
and Evergreen rivers. 
Trout fishing good. 


Take along waders. 
Party caught all they 
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wanted, each took home’a limit of ten 
pounds. 

About 200 miles, near the twin cities, may 
be mentioned the Hobson, Gagenn, Arm- 
strong creeks and Dunban, Wis., all of 
them in wooded country with good trout 
streams in the vicinity, rates $8 a week. 
both lakes and streams afford trout, bass 
and pickerel and muscallonge fishing. Aji 
these are reached via Soo Line. 

In Rusk County, on the same line about 
150 miles from Twin Cities, may be men- 
tioned Ingram, Weyerhaeuser, Wis., with 
good accommodations running from $1 a 
day up. Best trout streams Ingram, Little 
Maple, Moose Ear and Rock streams 


Minnesota 


South Haven, Minn., fifty-five miles from 
Twin Cities, Soo Line. Good trout fishing 
streams, ten miles from South Haven. A 
dozen lakes in the immediate vicinity. Good 
speckled trout, bass and pickerel fishing. 

N. B.—Write Fretp anp StTPEAM direct 
for names of guides, hotels and camps. 


ROCKY MOUNTAIN STATES 
Colorado 

Tabernash, Colo., reached by the Rock 
Island & Moffat Branch of the D. & N. 
W. P. Party found good accommodations 
at $2 a day. Stayed three weeks, O. K. for 
ladies, no guides needed. Found three fine 
trout streams with plenty of fish. July and 
August best fishing months. Mountain scen- 
ery very fine. 

Steamboat Springs, Routt County, Colo., 
reached by the Moffat Ry. from Denver. 
Good accommodations, suitable for ladies, 
at $2 a day, no guides needed, horses for $1 
a day. Brook trout, rainbow trout and 
black spotted salmon trout plenty. Party 
caught from forty to fifty a day up to 24% 
pounds. August the best time. 

Home P. O., Larimer County, Colo., 
reached via Colorado & Southern R. R. 
from Denver, thence by stage from Fort 
Collins. On the railroad is Poudre Valley 
Stream which has been restocked every year. 
Party reported it was considered a poor day 
if they could not catch from forty to fifty 
trout a day and always used the fly. 

Gunnison, Gunnison County, Colo., reached 
via Denver & Rio Grande R. R. On the 
Tomichi, Taylor, East and Gunnison rivers, 
Ohio and Beaver creeks are caught the big- 
gest trout in the State running up to twelve 
pounds. Party camped on grounds avail- 
able along many points along this stream. 

Glen Eyre, Larimer County, Colo., reached 
by Denver & Rio Grande to Larimer, then 
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fifty miles by wagon to Glen Eyre. Accom- 
modations at ranch house, rates $1.50 a day, 
suitable for ladies, no guides needed. Rain- 
bow and Eastern brook trout, also German 
brown trout running up to fourteen inches 
with a few as large as eight pounds. Party 
of seven caught 330 fish in one day. Time, 
June to October; fly fishing good. 


Wyoming 

Saratoga, Wyo. Trout fishing in the North 
Platt is fine and accommodations at Saratoga 
reasonable. Sage Lake, Jay and Spring 
creeks are a few of the best waters where 
brook trout and rainbow trout are found in 
great abundance. 

Fremont County, Wyo. A party reports 
good sport in trout, and grayling fishing 
good; caught fish of all size. Did not use 
guides. August best month for fishing. 

Snake River, Wyo. First-class fly fishing 
for rainbow and cut-throat trout running up 
to three pounds. Party used very light rod, 
3-ounce 7¥%4-foot fly rod. Royal Coachman, 
Professor, Brown Palmer, Silver Doctor, 
Grey Palmer, Grizzly King and Montreal 
flies. 

Cody, Wyo., reached via Burlington route. 
Trout can be caught on the fly in May, 
June, July, August and September. June 
and September best months. Accommoda- 
tions good and suitable for ladies. $13 a 
week, guides not needed except. for hunting, 
charge $5 a day. 


Idaho 


Sand Point, on Lake Pend d’Oreille; 
there is fine lake trout fishing. It is reached 
by the Northern Pacific Ry. 


Montana 


Midvale, Mont., reached via Great North- 
ern Ry. Good guides, but no hotel accom- 
modations reported as yet. Splendid trout 
fishing in the Two Medicine River, Lubec 
Creek and a half dozen other streams. Best 
season July, August and September. 

Bozeman, Mont. Excellent trout fishing 
in Gallatin Valley River. Trout bite on 
flies in the spring, grasshoppers later in the 
summer. Reached via Great Northern Ry. 

Big Timber, Mont., reached via Northern 
Pacific to Big Lumber, then stage to Big 
Boulder. Good accommodations, $12 a week, 
no guides needed. - Plenty of brook trout, 
running up to seven pounds. Party stayed 
there during July and August. Take along 
waders. 

N. B—Write Fietp anp Stream direct 
for names of guides, hotels and camps. 
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Washington 
Chelan County, Wash., reached by Great 
Northern Ry. to Wenatchee, then take 
steamboat up the Columbia River to Chelan. 
Plenty of accommodations at hotel on lake, 
which can be made the center of camp and 
fishing trips. Plenty of trout in streams 

emptying into this lake. 


Lake Neeman, Wash., near Spokane, 
reached by Northern Pacific R. R. and 
stage. Excellent accommodations $12 a 


week. O. K. for ladies. Guides not needed, 
boats $2.50 a week. Good trout fishing from 
May Ist. 

Spokane, Wash. This city is the center 
of a big lake region into which flow numer- 
cus trout streams. Party said well worth 
the trip. A few hours’ ride from Hayden 
Lake, Fernan Lake, Sucker Lake and New- 
man Lake; Silver Lake, Fish Trap William 
Lake, Fish Lake and Spirit Lake are espe- 
cially fine for trout fishing. 


Oregon 

Albany, Linn County, Ore. Accommoda- 
tions good, O. K. for ladies. Party reports 
success the best ever. Caught brook trout, 
rainbow trout. Best season for trout July 
15th. 

West Fork, Douglas County, Ore., reached 
by Southern Pacific Ry. Party pitched their 
own camps. Stayed four weeks. Guide $2 
a day, $1 extra for burro. Splendid fish- 
ing and camping trip. Best season Septem- 
ber 21st to October 20th. Best fishing at 
Grant’s Pass. 


California 

Lake Tahoe, Placer County, Cal., reached 
by Southern Pacific Ry. Hotel accommoda- 
tions from $2 a day up. Party stayed five 
days and caught limit every day, averaging 
from two pounds up to fourteen. Caught 
from rowboat with light tackle or trolling. 
June best month. 

Soledad, Monterey County, Cal., reached 
via Southern Pacific Ry. Party went from 
Soledad up the Aroya Saco River about 
twenty miles and camped three days; did not 
employ guide. Splendid rainbow, catching 
about twenty-five in half a day’s fishing. 
Good camp sites. Party was there in 
August. 

N. B.—Write Fretp aNp STREAM direct 
for names of guides, hotels and camps. 

CANADA 
Newfoundland 


Grand Lake, Newfoundland, reached by 
Reid Newfoundland R. R. Good accommo- 
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dations $2.50 a day, suitable for ladies. 
Humber and Sandy rivers are two of the 
best salmon rivers in Newfoundland. Best 
months June, July and August. 

Deer Lake, Humber River, Newfound- 
land, reached from Port-Au-Basque by ‘he 
Reid Newfoundland R. R. Party was gone 
one week. Guides charge $3 a day. Found 
plenty of small grilse, also sea trout. Best 
season July 15th to September Ist. 


New Brunswick 


Lake Belfrey, York County, N. B., reached 
via Boston & Maine and Maine Central to 
Vanceboto, Me., thence up the lake by mo- 
torboat. Good accommodations. Camps 
open all the year. Plenty of lakes within 
radius of five miles, and other streams with- 
in easy walking distance. Accommodations 
O. K. for ladies. Fishing excellent. Party 
returned enthusiastic report of their trip. 

Bathurst, N. B., reached by Boston & 
Maine and Intercolonial to Bathurst. Ac- 
commodations good. Guide $4.50 a day in- 
cluding board. Plenty of trout. Party 
caught twenty-seven it. ten minutes on the 
fly. 
Three Island Camps, Scott’s Mills, York 
Co., N. B., reached by motorboat thirteen 
miles from Magaguadavic Station. Charge 
for the trip $2. Guide and canoe $3 a 
day, fine trout fishing in the Shogomoc 
River early in May running up to three 
pounds. About May 2oth the fishing be- 
gins in all the surrounding streams and 
small lakes. Tom Davis and Clear Lakes 
are excellent trout waters. Cranberry 
Brook, Duck Brook and Clinch Brook are 
good trout streams. 

Plaster Rock, N. B., reached via Cana- 
dian Pacific R. R. Accommodations are 
good and suitable for ladies at $7.50, in- 
cluding guides. Camp is twenty-eight miles 
from railroad station. Plenty of trout. 
Party stayed eleven days. 

Nova Scotia 

Caledonia, Queens County, N. S., reached 
by Dominion Atlantic Steamship R. R. from 
Boston to Yarmouth, then Halifax, and 
Southwestern R. R. to Caledonia. Accom- 
modations $14 a week, reported excellent, 
suitable for ladies. Guides $2.50 a day, 
canoe 50c. a day. Party caught more than 
they could use, weighing three pounds and 
more. Fishing best May, June and Sep- 
tember. 

Kedgemakoog Lake, N. S., reached by 
boat and rail to Annapolis, coach from 
there to lake thirty miles. Accommodations 
$10 a week, suitable for ladies. Guides $2, 
extra charge for boats. Party reported 


excellent fly fishing for trout and expect 
to return next season. 


Ontario 


Desbarats, Ont., reached by Canadian 
Pacific Ry. Accommodations $2 a day and 
O. K. for ladies. Party stayed two weeks, 
guides $3 a day, Soc. extra for boat. Ex- 
cellent trout fishing June and September. 

Algonquin National Park, Ont. Both at 
Joe Lake Station and Algonquin Park Sta- 
tion are points where canoeist and campist 
can start for a trip through the Park. 
Reached by Grand Trunk R. R. Hotel 
rates $2 and $3 a day. One of the best 
trout regions in Canada, salmon and grey 
predominate, running up to three pounds in 
weight. May, June and August the best 
months. 

HaJiburton, Ont., reached from Buffalo 
via N. Y. C. to Lewiston, N. Y. Grand 
Trunk from Toronto to Haliburton. Grand 
Trunk sells through tickets from Buffalo: to 
Haliburton. Party camped out for two 
weeks, guides excellent, charge $2.50 a day, 
Soc. extra for boat or canoe. Had good 
trout fishing, catching mountain trout, two 
to four pounds, and brook trout, one to 
three pounds, and very gamy. Caught all 
they wanted to eat. No accommodations 
after leaving Haliburton. Strictly camping 
proposition. 


Quebec 


Prince Edward Island, Souris, Can., 
reached by Quebec S. S. Co. Montreal to 
Charlottetown, thence Intercolonial to 
Souris. Accommodations good, suitable for 
ladies, $10 a week. Party stayed two 
months, no guides employed. Regular 
guides charge $1 a day, nothing extra for 
boats. Party say trout were plentiful, aver- 
age weight one pound, some larger; best 
season May to October. 

Lake Edward, Quebec, Can., reached by 
Connecticut River Route to Quebec, Lake 
St. John and Lake Edward. Accommoda- 
tions good, O. K. for ladies, $12 per week, 
guides $2.50 with canoe. Very good trout 
fishing reported in May, June and Sep- 
tember. 

Perkins Landing, Quebec, Can., reached 
by Boston & Maine and Central Vermont. 
Party stayed three months. Accommoda- 
tions goods. Cost of rental, $50 a season. 
Fishing for land-locked salmon, lake trout, 
etc., very good. Best for lake trout early 
in May. Salmon caught on top of water 
in June, after that troll deep. 

N.B. Write Frecp AND STREAM direct for 
names of guides, hotels and camps. 
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No Fish, but Some Nature 
BY L. G. SAUNDERS 


The eve before New Jersey allowed the 
angler to cast his fly for the speck!ed beauty 
found the writer a most nervous and ex- 
cited individual. I have seen the time when 
I awaited the referee’s whistle to start a 
football game, and what a long time it 
seemed, too, for iooking at the man opposite 
me it seemed ages before he and I were 
to match brain and muscle. Again, I have 
stood in left field with a nine-inning finish 
that seemed breathless with excitement. 

Neither of these moments can compare 
with the delightful anticipation of the 
angler’s first day at the brook. Somehow, 
you look at those flies and leaders with 
reverence almost akin to worship. Then 
you pat the old warrior bamboo rod and 
feel in it a very dear friend. Last of all, 
the old reel seems to realize its long slum- 
ber is over, for it seems to sing with re- 
newed vigor. 

Bright and early the next morning my 
brother angler and I were on our way to 
the land of hope. How good the old pipe 
did taste that morning, and is it not funny 
we both were so full of glee that uncon- 
sciously we found ourselves talking to brake- 
man, conductor and passengers. Then you 
hear people say “Fishermen are so odd and 
cranky.” Kind reader, when man’s soul can 
give vent to such a comradeship as above 
mentioned, he is doing a noble service to 
his fellowmen; for a bright smile and a 
kind word often raise the hidden joy: of a 
downcast brother. This world is cold 


enough as it is, and a little fellowship goes 
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a long way in tuning up the soul of man to 
a life worth living. 

I am not a preacher nor a philosopher, so 
must keep to my subject. At 8:30 we were 
putting up our rods and at nine o’clock 
we were ready to fish. The robins, blue- 
jays and sparrows knew we were excited, 
for they seemed to sing and look about as 
much as to say: “We have been looking 
for you and intend to keep you company.” 

What a beautiful bird is the robin. His 
song is religion to me. The purity of his 
warble, the majestic bend of his head, the 
beautiful red on his breast, all seem to me 
to be the dearest handiwork of God. 

Shall I forget that first cast? Never! It 
seemed as if my heart were in my throat 
and I shook as if with a chill. The fly 
lights upon the pool and no rise. Again 
it gently floats a little further down and 
by this time I am master of my feelings. 

My friend and I fished every likely spot 
we came across for a steady seven hours 
and all to no avail. The creel was as empty 
as when we started, and even more so, for 
the lunch was gone. 

Were we disappointed? It would be false 
to say we were not, but we did get a few 
things that day that I want especially to 
bring to the mind of the reader. 

We saw the blue sky. That is not an 
unusual thing, I admit. But there is a 
difference in the sky that serves as a cup 
to the city and the sky of the open country. 
There is a rest and peacefulness about the 
latter that makes man wonder over the 
origin of that blue. The eye of man seems 
to drink in a wholesome picture in the 
little white clouds that drift by. 
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We saw the trees. This is likewise not 
an unusual occurrence. But the poor city 
tree is lost in the packed and dusty city. 
On the other hand, the tree in the open 
country has a song in its very root that 
gives music in its branches. They seem 
monarchs in their solitude, and to lie under 
one is the sweetest haven of rest. 

We saw the green grass. The city grass 
says “Keep off me, for I am so weak and 
you are so many.” The fresh grass in the 
open says “Tread on me, for I am your 
friend and you’re welcome here.” 

We saw the buds on the trees. What a 
sermon they preached! Obeying nature’s 
commands, they come to us things of beauty 
and wonder. Man sees the handiwork of 
nature in its glory when he observes the 
bud; for with all his ability to create phe- 
nomena, he cannot open the bud until nature 
says it is time. 

We saw the rocks and boulders. Silent 
and motionless, they brave storms and tem- 
pest and teach the angler those gracious 
gifts of pertinacity and steadiness. 

We saw the squirreis. How happy they 
were! Sputtering away in their foreign 
language they were giving thanks for the 
warmth of spring and looking forward to 
a good meal; for the long winter has im- 
poverished their household bounty. And how 
fearless they were, too! I told Brother 
Stone they were giving us the laugh, but 
he said they were sorry, so I took his words 
for truth, for how we frail beings do enjoy 
sympathy. 

We saw the running stream. Onward, 
onward, onward, ever onward, obeying no 
man’s voice it travels on to the river or 
lake. I think I love the brook, not so much 
for the finny tribes that inhabit it, as I do 
for the healing power it seems to leave. 
Its song is weird, yet soothing. Did you 
ever look at a little rapid for a space of 
five minutes? If not, do so. Concentrate 
your mind on its music and at the duration 
of that time you will find your mind in 
a most peaceable frame. You dream and 
ponder as to whom its maker is and you 
tread away happy, because you have been 
mighty close to the Maker. 

Then in the distance we saw the hills. 
Ah! Then was when Brother Angler and 
I felt like mere crawling things, They 
seemed like mounted guards to everything 
about them and stood out boldly against the 
blue sky, saying “Peace, good-will to man.” 

Last, but not least, we saw the birds go 
home to bed. What a sermon is in their 
little farewell! Leaving us without permis- 


sion, they seek their nest to await the dawn 
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of the morrow. We followed their advice 
and went home satisfied. We had added 
another year to our lives. 





Old Fields and Bob White 


BY WILLIAM PERRY BROWN 
The light frost lay thick on the wire grass; 
and the old fields, well sprinkled with feath- 
ery broom sedge, were smoking under the 
influence of the February sun. The Judge, 
my host, and I, fotlowed by Rap and Rob, 
two exceptionally meek, long-nosed setters 
of a dingy buff hue, started across the 
creek bottom that lay between the old 
plantation house and the stamping grounds 
of several bevies of quail which had been 
tantalizing both of us at odd times when 
guns or dogs did not happen to be handy. 

AS we mounted the opposite rise, up 
jumped a “cotton-tail,” whereat Rap, un- 
mindful of previous scoldings, tore away 
in hot pursuit, heedless of the Judge’s re- 
peated calls. I picked up a switch and 
stationed myself at the opposite rhouth of 
the gully. Presently Rap jumped out, look- 
ing for Brer Rabbit with a sort of “where 
am I at” expression, insofar as a foolish 
young dog can look his feelings. Rap turned 
suddenly, as if divining my intent, and ran 
back directly into the clutch of his irate 
master, the Judge, who lifted him up to a 
convenient angle and applied a hickory cor- 
rective more vigorously that I would have 
done. Rap departed yowling and in so 
chastened a mood, that when Bob presently 
came to a stand on the brink of a slope, 
Rap sat down dejected with large tears in 
his blinking eyes. 

We cautiously approached a clump of tall 
sedge, while Bob, his tail tip quivering, 
moved forward at the Judge’s signal. The 
grass tops waved, the setter charged through 
the sedge, but no Bob White rose scatter- 
ing; no drum roll of wings saluted our ears. 
I let down the hammers of my Parker to 
half cock while the Judge investigated the 
sedge clump. 

“Don’t see anything,” he grumbled. 
“Looks to me as if Bob ought to take a 
brushing, too.” 

Bob seemed so nonplussed that Rap’s 
dejection turned into curiosity. Both dogs 
now ranged to and fro through the tall 
grass, while we also explored the mystery 
more slowly. All at once a general whirr 
up-rose about our feet, and a dozen fat 
quail scattered in every direction. When 
distant sufficiently for shooting purposes, 
they had radiated like the spokes of a dis- 
appearing wheel. One might as well have 












“RoB AND I ANTICIPATED GOOD SPORT” 


fired at sunbeams so far as the chance of 
hitting anything went. Then the Judge ut- 
tered an exclamation and partially disap- 
peared. When his head bobbed up again 
I saw that he was extricating one leg from 
a gopher hole, the yellow sand that usually 
declares its presence being hidden by the 
overhanging slant of a ledge of rock. Un- 
der this was as cozy a nesting place as ever 
a lucky bevy might happen upon for a 
cold mid-winter night. There were the 
impressions of their little bodies in the sand 
where they had doubtless bunched together 
in a circle on more nights than one. 

We passed on, feeling somewhat discour- 
aged, yet unsubdued. Taking Bob, the Judge 
followed the slope of the field that hovered 
along the creek for a mile, preparatory to 
sweeping into a ridgy upland, toward which 
I now took my way with the other dog. I 
soon heard a couple of shots, and con- 
cluded that my friend was at last having 
luck 

“T ’low de Jedge is into dem pattridges 
agin,” called one of the field hands to an- 
other, who was breaking some cottonland 
for seeding, not far away. 

In the Far South Bob White is a “pat- 
tridge,” to ordinary folks, as a rule. In the 
meantime Rap began to claim my undivided 
attention. The dog was nearing a fringe of 
chinquapin bushes, stepping slowly yet 
daintily, his long, keen nose wel! elevated, 
his black muzzle distended and palpitating. 
Then he stiffened and stood motionless, 
with his nose at a point, body leaning for- 
ward, tail like iron, except that its end quiv- 
ered nervously. Good dog! Perhaps he 
was not to blame for that rabbit misadven- 
ture, after all. I made ready, gave the sig- 
nal, and up rose five quail. Bang, bang! I 
took two birds from the pup’s. mouth, one 
after the other. As I reloaded, we both 
felt better. I ceased to envy the Judge his 
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distant bottomland shooting, and Rap zig- 
zagged forward to other conquests. 

During the next hour I secured six 
more quail with six shots, two of them 
clean misses, I am sorry to relate. It was 
not Rap’s fault, however. When the Judge 
met me at the far foot-log over the creek 
he reported a baker’s dozen of birds in his 
bag. 

After a cold lunch we again separated 
30b, this time, going with me. Beyond the 
creek at this point was another old field 
where the crawfishy soil had for several years 
been given over to blackberry briars and 
gallberry bushes. It was a jolly stretch. 
good for most anything in the bird line, | 
concluded, and Bob and I anticipated great 
sport. We were not disappointed. 

At a stand made by the dog, amid a strag- 
gling patch of half-forgotten logs, inter- 
spersed with tussocky undulations, up went 
two wing-whistling streaks that sought the 
adjacent high timber. Sticking close to- 
gether, they darted in a straight, upward 
cleaving flight at right angles to my own 
course. These were no quail. Closer to- 
gether they flew, and I managed to drop 
them both at one shot, much to Bob’s as- 
tonishment — he having been investigating 
upon another course. 

Woodcock—as sure as I was there alive! 
Meanwhile the setter, becoming impatient, 
charged through an expanse of high bot- 
tom grass, from which rose another bevy 
of quail. I had just dropped another loaded 
shell into the empty chamber and here added 
two more birds to my collection. 

It was well past noon when the Judge 
and I turned our steps homeward, with 
more than a dozen each in our bu'ging bags. 
The Judge had two the most, but my pride 
was soothed when I showed him the wood- 
cock. I could divine, if I could not see, 
envy in the judicial eve. Any one with a 
good dog can kill quail in the wire grass 
country. But woodcock, are usually the 
shyest and most elusive of game birds. 
Hence my host’s final offer as we separated, 
for I was going that night to another 
friend’s house. 

“Look here. I will give you four quail 
for those two woodcock and no questions 
asked or answered.” Well, we traded; nor 
did I regret the swap. Four fat quail are 
better than two woodcock, when one is real 
hungry for quail. I was. After all, the 
glory was mine; and Bob White. stewed, 
broiled, fried or smothered, is pretty good 
eating anyhow. Then the Judge had been 
my host for a week, and the dogs were 
also his. 
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Unkel David’s Letter 
Dere Fetpe & STREME: 


Awl this tawk in past yeres by the grait 
reelijus magazeen agin the praktis of shoot- 
inge yore felloe hunter for a dere semes to 

have had affekt, for I no- 

tis that sum of the men 
hoo was moast fatul last 
seezun never as mutch as 
“made a crippel this fall. 
The saim applys to the 
fellers that got shot — it 
was hully a new gang this 
yere. We profit by expee- 
rience & the peeroosal of 
munthly wads of wizdum 

—like them in yore Un- 
kel David’s letters. It is a sollum, & yet a 
happy thot, that sum word of mine may have 
indoosed this grait change. Alsoe it incur- 
riges me to say a few moar. 

No troo spoartsman ever shot a man on 
purpus for a dere. Thare was a mistaik 
owt sumwhare, & boath the shooter & the 
man hoo was killed shood be give the ben- 
nyfit of the dowt. Sum b'‘aim must attatch 
to the man hoo shoots whare he shoodent 
shoot, & alsoe to the felloe hoo puts himself 
at the rong m‘nnit rite whare a dere aut to 
bee. But this world is full of mistaiks. | 
have even seen a man throw down a strait 
flush hand in a poaker gaim becos he cood- 
ent see a pare. 

The mane trubbel is that a grene hunter 
thinks he is the only man in the woods, & 
that ennything else that wiggels has got 
to bee a dere. He has herd of the red dere 
that bownds throo the forrist iles, & when 
he sees a red swetter he gits thar Eeli. Or 
mebby sum one has toald him of dere in the 
gray cote or the bloo, whitch maiks him 
ded meddysun on awl graids & cullers of 
cordyroy & jeens. His erly eddycashun has 
been awl rong. He has the idee that the 
big woods is maid upp of trees & dere ex- 
cloosively, & he don’t tumbel to his errer 
till he runs to retreeve his gaim & finds a 
pore furnichure drummer from Grand Rap- 
pids, Mishigin, shot plum throo the liver 
&c. It was a bully good shot, but he don’t 
brag abowt it nun. He hollers for his 
gide, & then sets him down in pensive thot 
& thinx abowt the pore widder & foar in- 
fant childrun at Kallymyzoo that will have 
no horehound candy in their sox next Kris- 
mus. It is a offel thing to nok the soal sup- 
port from under a hull famb!y, espeshully 
when you thot it was a dere, & with hi-powr 
cattriges wuth five (5) cents per each. The 
moast a man can doo at sutch a time semes 





ate (8) dollers wuth too littel. He aw!most 
wishes he hadn’t gawn hunting. 

I rite this as a word of cawshun to evry 
reeder of Ferp—E & Streme. Git the habbit 
of looking befoar you shoot. The men hoo 
kill the moast gaim never waist a cattrige 
on groserymen, milyunare’s sons & Babtist 
preechers. If they are after dere, they look 
for the horns & the white tale, whitch is 
eether flopping or stiking strate up. They 
cownt the legs till they git up to three (3), 
& then they tare loose with boath bar!s. 
If a old-cloathes man from the Bowery, or a 
Wall Strete broaker so far forgits hisself 
as to be found in the Addyrondax on awl 
foars eeting grass, or jumping logs & bresh 
with the hare on his bak awl roached up & 
stiking forrard, why, sok it too him & it 
wilf be puffektly !eegal & awl rite. But don’t 
shoot a man hoo is behaiving hisself prop- 
per like you wood yourself. 

Thare shood be a law too taik a man’s 
hunting lisense away from him if he kills 
a spoartsman by mistaik. They shooden’t 
be killed in that way. A lot of peepul wood 
kik at sutch !ejjyslashun, but the iaw wood 
hold watter & cood be infoarsed. Jest like 
they taik a chuffer’s lisense away if he runs 
intoo a ritch man’s ottomobeel with his 
taxykab, or put a baisbali plair owt of the 
gaim for killing a empire. It is possible to 
have a hull lot of fun in the woods withowt 
even shooting the heel off of yore gide 
Now days the city hunters you find after 
dere are kommitting their fust offence, & if 
you let them live they mite reeform. 

Sar An wants me to tell yore feemail 
reeders that she has jest bot a noo shirt 
waste that maiks her look ten (10) yeres 
younger. It is a moray nere silk with p‘nk 
stripes onto it that run slonchwise with the 
goods & buttons up the bak & has a bo on 
eech sleave. She aims to ware it at the 
spoartsman’s show, whare you will see her 
evry day, as we have a pass & will taik owr 
lunch rite along in a cattrige box. Moast’y 
weeny worse & cheeze sandwitch. Don’t 
fail to see us. Yores trulie, 


P. S. Next munth I shell rite on a nuther 
subjikt. U. D. 





Letters on the Prize Fishing Contest 
4 
I hereby put you on notice that I am go- 
ing after the Special Prize for Black Bass 
in that fishing contest. I have cut out the 
schedule carefully and placed same in my 
fly book. Not that I intend taking said 











prize bass with a fly—oh, no. I will entice 
him with a live shrimp. And right here I 
wish to state that until you have seen a 
shrimp play hide and seek with a big bass 
you have not yet been initiated into the high- 
est degree of angling, for be it known that 
the shrimp is past master of the art of 
dodging, it being actually true that he can 
jump, or rather buck, four different ways 
at one and the same time. For quickly and 
accurately determining as to whether or not 
a bass is lurking under a big log the shrimp 
has all other baits beaten to a frazzle, as when 
dropped alongside said log Mr. Shrimp will 
seek to put several feet of water between 
himself and you and thus beard the lion in 
his den. In seeking to escape, the shrimp, 
immediately he spies the bass, will rise to 
the surface and then ensues such a chase as 
would make an angler out of a wooden 
Indian. 

On account of the “stickers” on the for- 
ward portion of the shrimp’s anatomy, the 
fish apparently endeavors to double up the 
shrimp before swallowing and the tactics 
used by both bass and shrimp are interest- 
ing and instructive. Before closing, let me 
say that the Niagara Motor Boat Company, 
of North Tonawanda, N. Y., is just finishing 
a 35-foot by 8'4-foot raised-deck cruiser for 
me, for use in Mobile waters, and it is in 
these waters, within thirty miles of this old 
town, that the particular bass lives with 
which I hope to win said prize. At last ac- 
counts this fish was still at home and though 
I tempted him in vain last summer I am 
sure I will get him next time. 

Yours truly, 

Birmingham, Ala. W. T. Situ, Jr. 

Be sure, Mr. S., that your bass is either 
Micropterus Dolemieu or Salmoides. All 
kinds of things are called “bass” in this big 
country of ours.—EpITor. 


II. 

My wife and I are both fishin’ cranks, 
both bait casters and fly casters.* We 
have caught ra‘nbow trout, Eastern brook 
trout, German brown, native, cut-throat 
and a hybrid, a cross between rainbow and 
cut-throat. I note you exclude trout caught 
from private and State hatcheries As 
nearly all our Colorado trout to-day in lakes 
and streams have been planted from cither 
private or State hatcheries; I suppose you 
meant to cut out the hand-fed spawners 
kept in the hatchery pools which, of course, 
are not wild game. The prizes that will in- 
terest Colorado fishermen would be the 
rainbow and hybrids first, Eastern brook, 
German brown, native and cut-throat classed 
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together and the large-mouth black bass. 


I mounted trout here last season as high 
as twenty-two pounds, and largest bass was 
six pounds nine ounces. Those are the rec- 
ords for Colorado. Can give you some good 
photos and “fish” stories anyway. 

Respectfully, 
Denver, Colo. J. C. Mrgs. 


Fish caught from State or private hatch- 
ery only are barred, not those transplanted 
when young to wild waters.—EbrrTor. 





GRAND PRIZE CUP—BROCK TROUT 


Here she is, boys! The contest in this 
class will soon be on now, and later the 
stories of the prize winners. Some cup— 
eh? And the Grand Prize winner in this 
class will-get besides the cup a $30 rod and 
his monthly prize! This contest is the great- 
est educational and sporting feature ever 
brought out by any magazine, and don’t you 
forget it. Every angler in the country is 
dippy about it, and they’re all arming them- 
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selves for the fray. Now, by heck, don’t you 
be left out! 


III, 


I notice in your last issue you offer prizes 
for fishermen, men and boys, for different 
kinds of game fish, except the gamy rain- 
bow, or steelhead, as it is called out here. 
Now, we catch a few of these fish occasion- 
ally in the Rogue River, and I think if you 
offered a prize similar to the ones you have 
offered for other game fish you would get 
good results. You know we don’t have 
bass, pickerel or any of those game fish here, 
only steelheads, cut-throats, silversides and 
salmon. I trust you will give this matter 
consideration. 

Yours very truly, 
Tuos. H. S. HATHAWAY. 

Medford, Ore. 


Rainbow and steelhead are now both in the 
contest. We may displace the black-spotted 
salmon trout (native mountain trout) but 
would like to hear from the boys of the 
Sotithwest as to what they think of this.— 
Epiror. 


IV. 


Am writing you to gain a little more in- 
formation about your Fishing Contest. Be- 
ing a confirmed angler and living on what 
I consider the best trout stream on earth 
(Truckee River), you can readily see my 
interest in this contest. Before asking you 
for the information I desire, I will exp!ain 
why I make the broad assertion contained in 
the above paragraph. In my experience as 
an angler, and as a reader of many sport- 
ing publications, I have never seen or read 
of as many species of trout; nor of any 
stream in which all different fish attain the 
wonderful size as they do here. 

Firstly, we will take the red or salmon 
trout. They leave Pyramid Lake during the 
winter months and come up the Truckee to 
spawn. The average weight of this fish 
is eight pounds. A twenty to twenty-five- 
pound fish is an every-day occurrence to the 
average fisherman. A _ thirty-two-pounder 
is the largest I have seen caught. Next, we 
have the black spotted trout, the average 
weight of which is five pounds. They come 
up the river about the time the salmon trout 
are returning to the lake. A ten-pounder of 
this species is not unusual. Now for the 
king of all trout—the rainbow. This is the 
principal fish of the Truckee. He is here 
in countless numbers. His size, from a pin- 
head to—well, the largest I myself have 
taken tipped the beam at twelve pounds two 
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ounces. The above are all natives. The 
planted fish I will name and give the sizes 
of the best I have seen taken. Loch Leven, 
planted in 1905, were caught last season up 
to seven and one-quarter pounds, the seven 
and one-quarter-pounder being caught by 
Mr. Will Robertson within the city limits of 
Reno. The Eastern brook has been planted 
here longer than any other planted fish. 
My largest was caught with a worm last 
summer, five and one-ha'f pounds; two and 
one-half to three pounds are very common. 
The pogie or native Lake Tahoe trout. 
These trout have never been planted, but 
have been brought down from the lake 
which is the source of the Truckee by heavy 
water. ‘Jey attain no size to speak of in 
tlte river, two pounds being about the limit. 

Now for the information I desire. Do the 
fish mentioned in your contest have to be 
caught in the range which you print at the 
head of each species? If so, in what range 
would Nevada be included? TI do not see 
it mentioned. I forgot to mention that the 
Chinook salmon, which were planted in the 
Truckee in 1908, have attained a weight of 
one pound. They are the most voracious 
biters IT have ever seen. In conclusion, will 
say that if any readers of Fretp AND STREAM 
require any information concerning fish and 
game in this vicinity, will gladly answer any 
inquiries. 

Hoping that the perusal of this letter has 
not tired you, I remain, 

Sincerely yours, 


Reno, Nev. R. G. STALEY. 


Range does not limit contestant. It simply 
covers the usual limits in which the fish is 
found and is for information only. See 
Angler’s Guide—Eprror. 


*. 


In looking over the “Big Game Fish” 
prize list I don’t find any prizes offered 
for brown trout (Salmo Fario) or pike- 
perth (Stizostedion vitreum), more com- 
monly called wall-eyed perch. Sullivan 
County streams are full of brown trout. I 
have seen some big ones taken in some of 
its waters and have hooked into a few my- 
self. I have a record of one taken a few 
years ago that was thirty-one (31) inches 
long and tipped the scales at fifteen (15) 
pounds, and another taken last year (1910) 
twenty-seven inches long, and he pulled 
down nine and three-quarter (934) pounds 
to the angler’s great delight; but these fel- 
lows are not taken every day, or night, 
either, for that matter. 

If any of your readers try for these husky 


fellows of the Brown family, let him go out 
o’ nights from ten to two and he may fasten 
to what he will think is a log until it be- 
gins to wake up and then look out or he 
may be led right into a hole ten feet deep 
and have to swim out minus both tackle and 
fish. I’ve had to do that very same thing 
more than once, and sometimes I have re- 
covered my outfit and once I didn’t. The 
Delaware River has some old lunkers of 
the wall-eyed pike tribe, so has the Wallkill 
River, likewise some of the lakes and ponds 
of Orange and Sullivan Counties. I know 
a fellow who once upon a time took three 
in one hour’s fishing, the. smallest weighing 
something over eight pounds, the middle 
one over twelve pounds, and the third and 
last call was a top-notcher of sixteen pounds 
and some ounces. 

Like the brown trout, the pike-perch, “the 
big ’uns,” only go out nights and it takes 
a nighthawk to get ’em. I would suggest 
that these two fish be added to the prize 
contest, for a fellow then might stand a 
show of winning one of the valuable prizes 
offered by the “Grate reelijus maggyzeen.” 
New York State can’t hope_to win a brook 
trout trophy as against Maine, where they 
have the big ones. The same conditions 
exist in the black bass contest when we are 
pitted against our angling brothers of the 
West and South. However, we hope to 
connect with a big one of some sort before 
the season ceases, and to take one of the 
nice prizes so generously offered by FrEtp 
AND STREAM. 

Middletown, N. Y. 


Brown trout replaced by rainbow, to give 
the Western boys a chance. No pike al- 
lowed; pickerel and musky are enough for 
the Esox tribe. You can catch just as big 
bass and trout in New York State as any- 
where else.—Ep1Tor. 

VI 

Having taken Fietp AND StrEAM from our 
newsdealer for nearly four years, having 
never missed an issue, I greatly enjoyed the 
Jamison-Decker Bait Contest, and I would 
like to know if Cumberland County, State 
of New Jersey, will be included in Small- 
Mouth Black Bass Contest, as I do not un- 
derstand the latitude. 

Trusting to hear from you concerning the 
subject, I am 

Very truly yours, 
Millville, N. J. James W. Maruis. 


Range given is for information only as 
to usual habitat of fish. It does not Jimit 
contestant.— EDITOR, 


Joun WILtsIN. 
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Observations Ccncerning Molly 
Cottontail 


BY SANDY GRISWOLD 


Scme 


Surely it is a never-ending source of won- 
der that, with such a host of enemies tc 
maintain himself against, the common rab- 
bit, or cottontail, may still be counted 
amongst our most numerous and fami'iar 
wild woods acquaintances. To be sure, his 
fecundity is something almost startling, even 
matching that of his pestiferous little feath- 
ered congener, the English sparrow, and yet 
their thrift and increase is none the less re 
markable. I delight in writing about our 
wild wood creatures, and the redundance of 
rabbits now hanging in all the city markets 
reminds me that they do not get the atten- 




















“A SINGLE RABBIT WILL MAKE A MULTITUDE 
OF TRACKS” 


tion, considering their graceful beauty and 
economic value, they deserve. 

Except in the big woods up in Minnesota, 
round about Lakes Ida and Winnibigoshish, 
where so many Omaha ang'ers resort 
through the languorous fishing season, he no 
longer fears the wolf, the wolverine and the 
wildcat; but where the low thickets and 
thin woods, like those down in the Elkhorn’s 
valley, are his favorite haunts, it is also the 
home of a multitude of his most relentiess 
enemies, which by no means excludes the 
bucolic country vouth with his old hammer 
double-barrel. The Cooper’s hawk, whose 
keen eyes pierce the most tenebrious crypts 
of gully and ravine, wheels above him as he 


‘crouches in his form. When he goes abroad 
*~urider the moon and the stars, the terror- 


izing shadow of the horned owl falls upon 
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his path, and the coyote and the skunk’ lurk 
beside it to waylay him; while the clumsy 
raccoon waddling home from a disappointed 
hencoop raid is quite apt to blunder upon 
the timid wayfarer. 

But of all of Molly Cottontail’s enemies 
none is more inveterate and insatiate than 
man, though he is not as the others, im- 
pelled by necessity, but only by that innate 
savagery which we dignify by the name of 
the sporting instinct. 

Against them all how slight seem the de- 





HERE IS WHERE MOLLY IS FAIR GAME 


Field and Stream 





fenses of such a weak and timid creature! 
Yet impartial Nature, having encompassed 
him about with foes, has shod his feet with 
swiftness and silence and clad his body with 
a garment which, while not by any means 
invisible, harmonizes so thoroughly with 
white drifts, soggy leaves, dead grass and 
gray twigs, that it gives to him a defense 
other creatures do not possess. When the 
ground is free from snow, the vagrant 
zephyrs touch the fallen leaves more noisily 
than his soft pads press them. And when 
the snow flocculents come drifting dowr and 
whiten the faded gorgeousness of the wood- 
land carpet, its fall is scarce less soundless. 

Among the tender greens of early sum- 
mer and the darker verdure of the dog days, 
tle rabbit’s dark gray form is as incon- 
spicuous as a tuft of last year’s leaves, and, 
set in the brilliancy of autumnal tints, or the 
russet hue of their decay, it still eludes the 
eye. Finally, winter clothes him in some- 
thing akin to her own whiteness, so that 
he may sit unseen upon her lap. 

When he has donned his winter garb too 
soon arid his light gray coat is dangerously 
conspicuous on the brown leaves and among 
the rusty tan of naked undergrowth, he per- 
mits your near approach as confidently as 
if he was in perfect accord with his sur- 
roundings. Is he not aware that his soft. 
ash-colored jacket betrays him, or does he 
trust that he will be mistaken for a rain- 
washed stone or a fragment of bark from 
a sycamore or cottonwood? That would 
hardly save him, however, from the keener 
sense of the hawk or prowling coyote, but 
may fool the farmer boy’s unpracticed eye. 

In your summer wanderings in the woods 
along the singing brook or silver-threaded 
rivulet you rare'y catch sight of him, though 
you come upon many faintly traced paths, 
where he and his wife and their little lay- 
ender babies make their nightly way among 
the Indian tobacco, the squirrel cups and 
ferns. 

Nor are you often favored with a sight of 
him in your more frequent autumnal tramps, 
unless it is when he flushes before your 
setter or pointer, or unless you are really 
forging through the tangle on a bona fide 
rabbit hunt. He has no eyes for you nor 
ears for anything but the terrible cracking 
and crushing among the dried hemp and 
sunflower stalks, and he streaks away like 
a flash of gray from scores of retreats that 
are a safe refuge under ordinary circum- 
stances. 

After a snowfall like we had a few nights 
ago, a single rabbit will make such a multi- 
tude of tracks as will persuade one that a 


























dozen have been abroad. Perhaps the trail 
is thus intricately tangled with the purpose 
of misleading pursuit, perhaps it is but the 
record of saunterings as idle as your own. 

As you trudge on through the pear!-enam- 
eled arches your roving glances are arrested 
by a hump in the snow, with a round open- 
ing in the same, and, as you peer in, you 
discover a crouching form, which, while it is 
as motionless and seemingly as white as 
his surroundings, somehow impresses you 
that it possesses life. Then you note that 
the broad footprints are there, but half- 
buried, and on closer scrutiny you become 
aware that two wide bright eyes are un- 
blinkingly regarding you from a fluffy 
bundle of gray within this snow-submerged 
nest. How perfectly assured he is of invis- 
ibility, and if he had but closed his bright 
eyes you might ‘iave never even guessed 
that he was anything more than a snow- 
covered clump of moss. How still and 
breathless he sits until you almost touch 
him, then, as your foot crunches once more 
in the snow, that hump suddenly flashes into 
life and impetuous motion, bounding away 
in a halo of feathery flakes as if he himself 
were dissolving into a white vapor—that is 
if you miss the shot he then affords you. 
If you hit him and bring him down without 
killing him, you will hear a cry that is some- 
times but not always so piteous that it will 
spoil your pleasant dreams for many a night. 
Then a spasmodic kick or two and the gray 
form stiffens out, amidst the disheveled and 
crimson snow. 

Then, instead of that bit of beautiful wild 
life left for you to treasure in your mem- 
ory, you can only review the brief tragedy, 
briefly written with a smirch of blood and a 
tuft of rumpled fur, and picking up your 
dead rabbit, hardly worth the powder it took 
to kill him, you trudge along wondering if 
this can really, after all, be classed as game. 





A DOUBLE RIFLE OWNED BY KIT CARSON 





A Kit Carson Rifle 


Under separate cover find picture of a 
rifle that I got possession of some time ago. 
This gun is a double-barrel rifle, one barrel 
on top of the other, with two hammers on 
sides of barrels, cap and ball, with peep 
sight. This gun was hand-made by C. Gove, 
of Denver, in 1858, for Kit Carson. There 
were only two of these guns made, this one 
and one for Tom Tobin, a noted scout and 
Indian fighter. He is the scout that went 
after the Esposino gang of outlaws, which 
had a heavy reward offered for them, dead 
or alive. He camped with them, and, while 
they slept, killed them, cut off their heads 
and carried them in a gunny sack to claim 
the reward. I think I have the most antique 
and rare specimen of a rifle in the United 
States. Can you give me any information 
through your paper who I could make the 
best terms with for such a relic? 


Trinidad, Colo. E. E. Pures. 


An Acknowledgment 


Through an oversight the name of the atu- 
thor of “Catching the Big One” in our 
Sportsman’s World Department was omitted. 
This story was written by Mr. Percy R. Car- 
penter, of Amherst, Mass., and was a dash- 
ing little tale of landing a seven-pound sal- 
mon that would stir the blood of any angler. 
Mr. Carpenter is one of the contestants in 
the Fishing Contest this year, and, when he 
and the rest of them get to telling us how the 
world-beaters were landed it will make the 
greatest line of fishing yarns ever corralled 
into a. magazine. After we read them then 
we will all know just how it was done and 
next year we'll all go and bust the records in 
these yarns and catch the grandfather of the 
fish who won the trophies this time, 
































DID IT EVER HAPPEN TO YOU P 


This Department is for the use of our readers in telling their unusual experiences. 
Please make your contributions as brief as possible in order that the variety of anec- 


dotes may be greater, 


The authors of the three best stories each month will be given 


a choice of one of the “Hard Luck” series of sportsmen’s pictures. 
The winners for February are A. G. Howes, Harry Mulvihill, W. R. Tuttle. 


Making the Best of It 

I was on a fishing trip up the Kanawha 
River in West Virginia and getting tired 
‘of the location, I loaded the camp equipage 
on my John boat and floated slowly down- 
stream. The charm of the . ever-changing 
wild scenery of this mountain stream made 
the day pass quickly, and, night coming on, 
I began to look for a good place to camp. 
It was quite dark when I landed under a 
rocky bluff that overhung the river, carried 
my tent and cot ashore, and fixed for the 
night. After supper I turned in, feeling 
pretty good, and was nearly in dreamland 
when J felt something alive on the blanket 
at my feet, which, when I moved, ran quick- 
ly over the blanket to my head and jumped 
off. This showed the intruder to be a little 
field mouse, and just as I was again drop- 
ping off to sleep a repetition of the move- 
ment of my visitor awoke me again, and so 
it continued. Sleep becoming impossible, 
I got up and built a fire and tried to get 
what comfort I could out of a bad situation 
by reflecting that it might be worse if I 
had gotten into a den of snakes instead of 
a colony of field mice. Like Uncle David, 
I am a catfish expert, and in this case all 
the elements for a good catfish comb:nation 
were present, as field mice are good bait, 
and it was up to me to work the combina- 
tion. 

My provision box, a large tin washhoiler, 
was soon emptied and a tip-up trap ar- 
ranged, baited and put in position, the fire 
put out and soon I heard the click of the 
tip-up and the squeak of a mouse as he fell 
into the water in the bottom of the trap. 





Bait assured, I got out a trot‘ine and set it 
in a likely place across the river, and on go- 
ing to my trap I found a half dozen little 
mice. Two catfish were hooked while I was 
baiting the line. When I felt the well-known 
tug that showed the fish securely hooked, | 
realized what Mark Tapley meant by being 
jolly under adverse circumstances, only it 
makes all the difference in the world whether 
the circumstances or the man control the 
situation, I caught bait and fish all night 
and turned my boat into a live box by filling 
it with water and putting a couple of rubber 
blankets over the top. This is what hap- 
pened to the field mice that night on the 
banks of the Kanawha. 
CHARLES CARROLL. 


National Military Home, Ohio. 





The Duck that Died Hard 

One of the most peculiar incidents that 
ever happened to me occurred several years 
ago. I lived close to a small pond about 
a quarter of a mile from my house and by 
looking from an upper window, I could see 
if anything was on the pond. Looking 
out one morning, I saw a pair of ducks dis- 
porting themselves. 

Taking my shotgun, a sawed-off double- 
barreled affair that had the bad habit of 
one barrel missing fire frequently, and 
sneaking out to a blind of brush I had built 
at the edge of the pond, I looked over and 
there sat the two ducks side by side, looking 
almost like one, they were so close together. 
Glancing along the barrels I let drive with 
the good barrel. One duck remained on the 
water dead, while the other one flew away 

















apparently unhurt. Keeping one eye on the 
flying duck, I retrieved the dead one, and 
kept watching the other one which flew 
about a quarter of a mile and then began 
to circle, finally heading back toward the 
pond where I stood in plain sight. 
came, paying no attention to me, and when 
it came within about 30 yards of me I pulled 
on it with the other barrel, but only the 
cap snapped loud and clear, the gun fail'ng 
to discharge. But just as the cap snapped, 
the duck fell dead! When dressing the duck 
I found where just one shot had passed 
through right in front of its heart. It had 
flown fully one-half mile after being shot. 

H. HY. BartsuHe. 

Boxelder, Wyo. 





An Irresistible Trap 

In 1902 My Pard Bill and I was Fishing 
in an Olde Mill Raice with a Net with Mud 
2 feet deep and watter 6 inches. The Mud 
got pretty well stird up then Bill started 
to Fish with the Net ’n’ the first go he did 
not git eny thing. “Hellow, Bill,” I yelled, 
“thar is a big hole in the Net.” “D—n 
the difrence I ain’t catching eny thing eny 
how,” says he. I had on a pare of Pance 
wid in the Legs and I felt something work- 
ing up one of the Legs. “Hell,” I yelled to 
Bill, “thar is a Snake up My pance Leg!” 
I grabed on to the Leg and Snake with both 
hands. Bill threw down the Net and said, 
“You sit down on the Bank and I'll yank 
him out.” Bill got holt and yelled “Let go!” 
then he yanked out, not a Snake but a 
Sucker 10 inches long! Well, Bill got the 
Net and threw it Out on the Bank, “Going 
to Stop Fishing?” I ask, “the Net is no good 
but just you waid around with them wid 
Leg Pance.” 

H. S. Foreman. 
Walnut Bottom, Pa. 





Got Excited and Took the Full Count! 

“Nope,” remarked the guide, deftly ignit- 
ing the pyramid of leaves and dry twigs and 
suspending the kettle over the blaze, “You 
city fellers ’re not the only fools ’t come 
to the woods ’n I remember one time when 
I made a darned fool of myself. 

“T have laughed a !ot "bout it since tho’ I 
was pretty mad "bout it at the time. 

“You know,” taking a potato out of the 
pocket of his mackinaw and peeling it with 
his hunting knife, “whar that trail runs 
down by the old lumber camp to the five 
mile? Waal, we’d had an early snow that 
year ’n I was watchin’ the park line ’n 
moggin’ along ’n thinking I’d be blamed 
glad to git in by the fire ’n warm my feet 


Did It Ever Happen to You? 


On it . 
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when I run ’cross a bar track. Say, that bar 
had feet bigger’n a fryin’ pan and he’d 
headed south to east to Hamilton Mountin’. 

“‘Here’s whar I git a bar skin,’ ses I to 
myself, and I started to foller Mr. Bar. 
"Long "bout ten rods I seen whar he’d been 
scratchin’ the bark ’n I declar to goodness 
that bar must have reached ten or twelve 
feet without stretchin’. 

“T had a full magazine Remington an’ | 
saw to’t was filled to the brim before I did 
any more trackin’. 

“T must have follered that cuss five miles 
’n ’s was gittin’ dark I had just made up 
my mind to quit, when I slid off a rock and 
plunked down not more’n ten feet from ’im. 
Waal, it was run or shoot, I couldn’t run 
so ’t I had to shoot. I raised my gun and 
begun to pump lead, ’n he stood right up ’n 
took ’em ’s fast as I could pump ’em in. 
Finally he got down on all fours and ambled 
away, ’n as I started to load up agin, I 
happened to look down by my feet, ’n there 
was every golli darned cartridge an’ not one 
of ’em shot off! 

“I might as well’s been usin’ a putty 
blower! I had pumped that thar gun 
cleaner’n a spanked baby and hadn’t shot off 
a single shell! Say, what do you know 
about that?” 

C. G. Burr. 

Nomishkoot, Me. 





Fooled ’Em with a New One 

While fishing for landlocked salmon in 
Lake Memphremagog this summer, I had 
“planted” most of my tackle on the bottom 
of the lake, and as I did not have an op- 
portunity to get out to civilization for more 
I set my ingenuity at work. Large trolling 
spoons were the best takers with the big 
salmon and we trolled deep with a heavy 
lead so that we were often snagged on the 
bottom, much to the detriment of our temper 
and our religion. When I lost my last spoon 
I took a large soup spoon from camp and 
filed off the handle and punched holes in 
each end, In the small end I fastened a 
gang of three hooks and in the large end 
I put a ring made from one of my wife’s 
hair pins coiled up. Attaching this to my 
leader with a snap swivel, I started for an- 
other go at the big fellows. On my first 
trip I got a strike immediately and landed 
a two and a half pounder and on later trips 
I took two more, when my fisherman’s !uck 
turned on me and I planted that in the lake 
along ‘with many others. 

Sincerely yours, 
Perry R. CARPENTER. 
Amherst, Mass. 





























equipment, 


be supplied to our readers upon request. 











The purpose of this department is to keep our readers informed concerning the best equip- 
ment for sportsmen, and this regardless of advertising connections with manufacturers or 
dealers and to offer short practical articles on home made fishing, camping and hunting 
Manufacturers of new and improved goods are asked to submit their claims for 
them to our notice and readers who wish to give fellow sportsmen the benefits of any kinks 
that they have tried out and found good are invited to®contribute. 
Information concerning any article of sportsmen’s equipment not mentioned here, will gladly 


e pay for useful ideas, 














SPORTSMAN’S WORKSHOP 


Canoe Sai!s 


BY WARREN H. MILLER 


If one has but a moiety of the real Indian 
spirit, in time he will have a pronounced 
aversion to anything even in a remote de- 
gree resembling work. Paddling a canoe 
comes under this head; you don’t realize 
this until once under sail in the same canoe, 
where she goes right along like a greased 
eel with no more effort on your part than 
the exercise of a little skill and judgment. 
And if you give her all the sail power she is 
really capable of, you will get such exciting 
hikes, such breathless speed, such a glory 
of existence out of that canoe as you never 
dreamed of. A full-powered sail canoe is 
in the same class as regards thrills and sport 
as a game fish or carnivorous big game,— 
any of these will keep your hands full mas- 
tering their tricks with ail the resourceful- 
ness at your command. Far be it from me 
to utter a word counter to the delicious 
memories of day-long paddles in the open 
Indian canoe, up green-arched rivers, across 
long whitecapped lakes and down placid 
streams amid lotus-land islands where “it 
always seemed afternoon.” But I have 
other memories ;—of the open ocean and the 
green-sedged marsh; of wide estuaries and 
hill-rimmed bays, where the decked canvas 
canoe heeled down to the cockpit coaming 
under the stress of her great white sails, 
tore and raced over and through the long 





ocean swells,—when every black catspaw put 
you out over the pickle with your toes 
hooked under the opposite coaming and that 
little devil lay down and shot through the 
whitecaps like a flying fish! And these 
breathless memories far eclipsed the best 
sport that the Indian canoe affords,—taken 
strictly and solely as canoeing. If you have 
no portaging to do and your river or chain 
of lakes affords reasonable sea-room, J pre- 
fer a single sail and a pair of lee-boards 
for the Indian model canoe. Take along a 
leg-of-mutton sail, eight feet high by six 
feet along the foot, of American drilling, 
hemmed and provided with grommets every 
foot along the luff. This takes but little 
space in your kit and can be bent to the 
first two joints of your rod as a mast with 
plenty good enough resu'ts. Spread it with 
a sprit of light spruce or birch a little over 
six feet long which you can cut in the 
woods. She will go right along with such a 
rig, but will make leeway like a floating 
leaf if you have no lee-boards. For canoe 
voyaging I prefer these of the folding, col- 
lapsible type. I don’t think any such are 
on the market, but they are easily made. 
Whittle out of clear spruce two blades 
about the size and shape of your broad 
double paddle-blade with square stocks 
3 by % inches. Get a pair of brass 3-inch 
hinges and cut a length of clear spruce 
3 by 1% inches, a foot longer than the 
canoe is wide. Lay it across the gunwale 
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SMOKELESS SHOTGUN POWDER 


THE POWDER FOR THE AMATEUR 


LIGHT RECOIL HIGH VELOCITY 
EVEN PATTERNS’ WILL NOT PIT THE GUN 


TRY IT THE FIRST CHANCE YOU GET 








E.I. du Pont de Nemours Powder Co. 
WILMINGTON, DEL. 














We guarantee advertising on this and opposite page provided you mention FIELP AND STREAM 




















SAIL PLAN I2-Ff00T CANOE 


of your canoe and mark where the two 
shanks of the lee-boards will come to fit 
snug up to the gunwale. Screw on the 
hinges, facing inward so that the lee-boards 
will fold toward each other. The length of 
the lee-board does not need to exceed 24 
inches, all told, and should fine off to a 
thin edge much as does a broad-blade canoe 
paddle. Having screwed the hinges fast, 
erect the two lee-boards so that they stand 
upright bringing up hard-and-fast on the 
ends of their own shanks. They should then 
stand a little outward. Get two heavy brass 
hooks, such as are used aboard ship for doors 
and skylight hatches, and screw the eye of 
these hooks onto the back of the paddle, 
and the shackle of the hook onto your 
spruce cross-rail, letting the hooks come 
over at about 45 degrees and planting them 
so that when each hook is snapped into its 
eye it will hold its lee-board upright, firm 
and solid. To use the board simp!y set the 
cross-rail across the canoe with the lee- 
boards in the water on each side of the 
canoe. Twelve inches wide by 24 inches 
long is plenty for an ordinary 16-foot ca- 
noe. For canvas-decked canoe I have used 
a number of different sails, including leg- 
of-mutton and latteen, but have finally come 
to prefer the Canadian Club canoe sail, with 
short stubby mast and long gaff cocked up 
almost vertically. This sail has less spar 
weight than the latteen, practically the same 
weight as the leg-of-mutton, and has not the 
bad leach of the latter, because the batten 


keeps it flat and well spread. It is a wonder 
for quick reefing as one can lower the gaff, 
tie the batten to the boom at both ends and 
the midd'e, and hoist away again in less 
than three minutes. In making it, avoid 
too heavy spars. For a 12-foot canoe, the 
boom and gaff of the mainsail should be 
six feet long, each of 14-inch clear spruce, 
tapering to 34 inch at each end. Batten 
1% x % inch 4 feet 10 inches long and main 
mast 5 feet 6 inches long, of 14-inch spruce, 
tapering to 34 inch; materiai of sail, Ameri- 
can drilling. Mizzen sail boom and gaff 4 
feet each, of I-inch spruce, tapering to % 
inch, batten 1 x 3 inch 3 feet 6 inches long. 
Luff of mainsail, 2 feet 6 inches, of mizzen, 1 
foot 6 inches. You will note from this that 
only two mast rings are needed on the 
mainmast and one on the mizzen. To cut 
out sails the easiest scheme is to stake 
out the dimensions, either on a lawn or in 
a large, empty room, and run a string around 
the stakes or tacks, giving the outline of 
the sail. Lay the canvas parallel to the 
leach (rear outer edge of sail), and cut as 
many gores as will be needed, allowing an 
inch of hem. Leave 1% inches overlap 
along the line of the batten, and when the 
two parts of the sail are done, turn under 
and sew the overlap, forming a sort of 
pocket 114 inch wide into which the batten 
can be slipped. Aiong the head, foot, and 
luff of the sail will be wanted brass 34-inch 
grommets, which are little brass eyeholes 
through which the lashing rope is run. 
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WINCHESTER 


Rifle and Pistol Cartridges 


In forty odd years of gun making the Winchester company 
has discovered many fine points about ammunition that 

could be learned in no other way. That is one reason why 
Winchester cartridges excel. Another is because they are 
made in a complete plant by a modern system of manufacture, 
under the supervision of experts. No matter what rifle or pistol 

you shoot, there is a Winchester cartridge made for it. For 

your own protection, don’t simply ask for car- 

tridges when you buy. Be specific and 

insist upon having Winchester make, 


THE RED W BRAND 
SOLD EVERYWHERE 
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CUT SHOWS 
LIGHTNING FAST LOCK 
READY FOR ACTION 














DON’T COUNT LOCK PARTS UNTIL YOU SEE 
THEM IN THE GUN READY FOR ACTION 


All gun makers claim a simple lock but no amount of paper-talk will make a lock capt 
The gun itself must consist of the fewest possible parts——advertising cannot accomp ish this. 
Wedo: o a little advertising but this is no reason why you should buy an | THACA——the reason is in the gun itself. 
oo our lock, set up, ready for action with any other make——if we haven't the simplest lock we lg give you the 
n—let the gun talk for itself. 
If yon see more than one hole in a hammer, look out for toggles or stirrups not shown. 
mer is all in one piece, only one hole, no toggles or attach: 
We use coil pil sprin the type adopted b; Uncle Sam for Army guns—we guarantee them forever, 
Send for bea catalog in colors—— 


Wor fer beautte t Nandan sao eee Re 
Oe Takes die berate eben — 6 


ITHACA* GUN CO. BOX11 ITHACA, N. Vo 
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EDGEWISE VIEW OF LEEBOARDS 


These grommets space about 9 inches, and 
are easily put in by punching a hole in the 
hem, slipping in the male half of the grom- 
met, putting on the ‘ring and turning over 
with a fid, or, in lieu of any such nautical 
implement a large 20d. wire nail. To make 
the spars buy the stock from a door-and- 
sash mill in the rough square. They will 
rip it off a clear plank for you for a few 
cents more than the cost of the plank. 
Work the spars round with a jack-plane and 
a spoke-shave, finish to a nice taper each 
way from the middle (except the mast, 
which tapers from the foot), sandpaper and 
varnish with marine spar varnish. Whittle 
the jaws for the gaff out of clear pine giv- 
ing them the proper twist so as to seize 
the mast when the gaff is cocked up taut. 
All the running rigging, lashings, reef- 
points, etc. should be of white %-inch cotton 
rope and the blocks (pulleys) of %-inch 
galvanized iron. The main sheet (rope) is 
single and is held in the hand while sailing 
(it pulls about as hard as a large dog). 
The mizzen sheet is made fast on a cleat 
on the rear deck after trimming true to 
the wind. It should pass through a brass 
screw-eye on the rudder-head, so as to sway 
clear at each tack. The rudder is best man- 
aged by a yoke on the head of it, with steer 
lines running flat over the rear deck and 
through screw-eyes along the inside of the 
cockpit. The steer rope is endless and taut 
throughout its length. To steer you can 
grab it anywhere, and wherever you leave it 
the rudder will stay. Most of canoe steer- 
ing is done by sails alone. A centerboard 
will not be needed in a canvas canoe, as the 
3-inch fin keel gives her plenty of grip on 
the water. 

A word to the inexperienced as to the 
value of the mizzen or dandy. With it a 
canoe is far safer than with the mainsail 
alone, because the tendency of the dandy is 
always to shove you up into the wind. The 
minute you spill the wind out of the main- 
sail (too strong a catspaw) the dandy 
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shoves you safely up into the wind unless 
checked by the rudder. Without it the ca- 
noe would simply knock down and prcbably 
fall off the wind, thus filling the mainsail 
again just when you don’t want it, and, un- 
less you check her immediate!y with the 
rudder, you are in for very serious trouble 
indeed. With the dandy astern she will be 
much faster, safer and quicker to mind your 
helm, and the only reason I do not advocate 
it for the open Indian canoe is because of 
the high curling stern of the latter. 





A New Flybook 


Our illustration shows a new and unique 
flybook with transparent celluloid pockets, 
indestructible by water. The pigskin case 
measures 614x34%4x1% inches, weight 4 
ounces, and holds six fly pockets and an alu- 
minum leader box. The central compartment 
of the box is just the right size to hold your 
coiled leaders and has two felt pads to keep 
them damp. The toothed edges of the leader 
compartment permit your flies to Be laid in 
the box at full length without getting them 
snarled up. Aluminum box has a rubberized 
paint protection which keeps it from corrod- 
ing or reflecting. Each pocket will hold six 
flies and the back is of white celluloid, so 
that the name of the fly can be written inside 
and memoranda of fish records scribbled on 
the back. The leather edges of each pocket 
close tightly, making it moth proof. Extra 
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A DIFFERENT KIND OF A TESTIMONIAL 











The dryest thing on Earth is a dry testi- 
monial. With this fact clearly in mind, 
we print below the most remarkable letter 
of its kind ever written and we guar- 





AN TEE TO INTEREST YOU. 














Here’s a letter from an old-time gunsmith. Read what he says. 


sounds as though he knew what he was talking about. There’s a truthful 
ring to his words—there’s a breezy sparkle of satisfaction in every sentence. 


“Now to start off, I will frankly admit that I am one of those many gun 


cranks. I am a gunsmith by trade. I have shot and owned every make of 


gun shipped in and sold in the South for the past several years. A short time 
back, I purchased one of your No. 520 Pump Shotguns. I bought this gun 
more through curiosity than anything else, not having the slightest idea of 
discarding my old gun. I took it to my shop, took it apart to see the 
mechanism, and the further I went with my investigation, the better it pleased 
me. I then tried it out in the field thoroughly for pattern, penetration and 


smoothness of operating. (Now right here I camped.) I want to say that I 


have never seen its equal. This gun handles with at least from 1/3 to % less 
friction than any Pump I ever operated. The mechanism is perfect; the finish 
is the best on any Pump I ever saw. The outlines and balance to my shoulder 
and eye are more than I ever expected to get in any slide action gun. 


“Now, gentlemen, this is something a little out of my line as it is the first 
of the kind for me. I am no man to condemn any gun. Give the poorly manu- 
factured guns their just dues, as they will have hard enough time at the best. 
But I do think when a gun Company comes to the shooter with something 
like you have just put out in this gun, it is time to compliment it,—so I just 
had to pop off. Keep the good work going. 


“One more word, please, and I will let you rest. I had in my gun case 
quite a lot of condemned shel!s that had been carried and worked through the 
magazine of other guns until they became so bad that I could not use them 
in the other guns. I intended giving them to some double-gun man, as I 
thought they were worthless to me. I ran some of them through this 
gun of yours and could not find one that gave trouble; so I took them 
out on my last quail shoot and used them with perfect satisfaction and 
good results. This feature alone is great and has given me lots of 
trouble heretofore.” 


J. Stevens Arms & Tool Company 


THE FACTORY OF PRECISION 
Dept. 173 Chicopee Falls, Mass. 
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sets of pockets can be taken along so that 
one can change from a bass set to a trout 
set instantly, without unhooking the old flies. 
A crackerjack little piece of fisherman’s 
equipment, made by Von Lengerke & Det- 
mold, of 198 Fifth Avenue, New York City. 





“Saw It in Field and Stream” 

Suppose you also saw it in one of the big 
general magazines — wouldn’t your natural 
impulse be to write and say “I noted your ad 
in So-and-So, mentioning the general maga- 
zine?” It’s only human nature, but you owe 
it to yourself to occasionally give the credit 
to your sporting paper so that the advertiser 
realizes that you “saw it in FIELD AND 
STREAM” as well as somewhere else. The big 
general magazine gets enough support from 
non-sportsmen without needing your inquiry. 
You who are a sportsman and want to do all 
you can to help along your favorite sporting 
paper, say you “saw it in FreELD AND STREAM” 
the next time this case comes up. 





Ambroid: A New Waterproof Cement 

For several years past the guides and 
sportsmen in the woods of Maine have been 
using a glue or cement which they call 
“West’s Glue.” This glue is absolutely wa- 
terproof, and is not affected by boiling water, 
gasoline, alcohol or any acids or other li- 
quids in common use. It is a liquid glue 
always ready for use. For sportsmen, canoe- 
ists and campers we know of nothing better 
for the repair outfit, for it is good to repair 
tents, bags, boots, etc. in a few minutes’ 
time. It is made by the West Manufacturing 
Co., of 350 Broadway, New York City, and is 
said to be the best cure-all for canoe troubles 
that the Maine guides have yet come across. 
To haul out your canoe and permanently re- 
pair a nasty gash in the canvas bottom is 
but a ten- or fifteen-minute job. They put 
it up in a little sample can, which will slip 
into your tackle-box and enable you to re- 
pair your flies, leaders and rods. In camp, 
when the tinware springs a leak, don’t throw 
it away or wait to solder it; just put a drop 
of Ambroid on one side and another on the 
other side, wait until it hardens and that 
little rivet will never go back on you—your 
leaky coffee-pot will be good for several 
more trips. 

Now is the time to test it out on such ar- 
ticles as this glue is suitable for and get 
your outfit in perfect repair for the hard 
knocks of the coming season. 





Line and Leader Knots 
BY LADD PLUMLEY 
Izaak Walton says of making a trout fly, 





Tools of the Craft 


“To see a fly made by an artist—is the best 
teaching to make it.” And to see a profes- 
sional tackle maker tie a leader is more 
instructive than pages of directions. 

But few of us have the opportunity to 
watch tackle makers at their work, and we 
have what was unknown in Walton’s time— 
the camera. With this aid, we can study 
the methods for tying lines and leaders; and 
next to a professional teacher, this article 
claims to be an unusual guide. 

We will take up the knots that are used 
in fishing tackle, beginning with the simplest 
and proceeding to the more difficult, study- 
ing each in turn with the pictures here given. 
These are reproductions of photographs 
taken by the author from actual knots. 

It, is suggested that the novice practice 
with a small rope or heavy twine, following 
in his manipulations the photographs. And, 
if he be wise, he will tie each knot again 
and again. He shouldn’t rest satisfied until 
he is perfectly familiar with each coil and 
turn. Until then he should never attempt 
tying a leader or making a loop in a line 
or snell. And everything, except dy- 
ing, practice, and practice alone, makes 
perfect. 

It is well to bear in mind that nothing is 
more easily forgotten than the method of 
tying knots; they are slippery things, like 
eels, and have a way of sliding from the 
mind, and when once forgotten it is almost 
impossible to recall them. So keep this ar- 
ticle where you can find it and take it with 
you on your fishing trips; it may come in 
handy. 

It must be understood that before gut is 

tied into leaders or looped for any purpose 
it should be soaked for at least one hour in 
lukewarm water, or until perfectly pliable. It 
is not safe to use hot water, as recom- 
mended by some angling books. Hot water 
separates the filaments of the silk and causes 
the gut to fray into ragged roughness. The 
best plan of all is to soak the links over 
night in cold water; unless the soaking is 
continued for days, cold water cannot in- 
jure gut. 
_ First, we will take up the simple knot 
used by many for loops at the ends of lines, 
leaders, and snells of flies. And photograph 
No. 1 shows this knot before and after 
having been pulled tight. If the knot has 
been well strained together, the end can be 
cut off close to the coils. Note that un- 
like the “single bowknot,” this knot makes 
a permanent loop. Pictures of the “single 
bowknot” are omitted, as are other knots 
which are seldom used in angling. 

The well-known sailor “bowline” knot is 
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Union Increases Use 





When two groups of telephone 
subscribersare joined together the 
usefulness of each telephone is 
increased. 


Take the simplest case — two 
groups, each with three subscribers. 
As separate groups there are pos- 
sible only six combinations—only 
six lines of communication. Unite 
these same two groups, and instead 
of only six, there will be fifteen 
lines of communication. 


No matter how the groups are 
located or how they are connected 
by exchanges, combination in- 


creases the usefulness of each tele- 
phone, it multiplies traffic, it 
expands trade. 

The increase is in accordance 
with the mathematical rule. If two 
groups of a thousand each are 
united, there will be a million more 
lines of communication. 


No one subscriber can use all of 
these increased possibilities, but 
each subscriber uses some of them. 


Many groups of telephone sub- 
scribers have been united in the Bell 
System to increase the usefulness of 
each telephone, and meet the pub- 
lic demand for universal service. 


AMERICAN TELEPHONE AND TELEGRAPH COMPANY 
AND ASSOCIATED COMPANIES 


One Policy 





—_— 





One System 


Universal Service 
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sometimes used by professional tackle mak- 
ers for loops at the end of leaders and 
snells. This knot is shown below in No. 2, 
before and after being pulled into position. 
A good dea! of practice should be given to 
this; it is particu arly easy to forget. 

No. 3 gives the “s:ngle water-knot.” This 
joining is sometimes used for leaders when 
it is desired to have something inconspicu- 
ous. It is the smallest known for joining 
links of leaders; but it should be remem- 
bered that it is not safe at any time for 
heavy fish, and unreliable for all purposes 
when the ends of the gut are cut close to 
the coils. For drawn gut leaders of very 
small size and intended for fine fishing for 
small trout in clear, low water, it has its 
use, but for ordinary purposes the other 
joinings are much better. 

In No. 4 we have the “double water-knot.” 
It is a good, strong, safe connection for 
links in a leader, and the ends can be cut 
close without the slightest danger; provided 
that due caution is taken to strain the coils 
well into position. No. 4 has the advantage 
that it can be pushed apart for a dropper 
fly to be inserted. This is frequently of 
great convenience when the dropper loops 
are not in the correct position. But I have 
found that after being used for a day or 
two, the coils become so tightly drawn that 
they are frequently impossible to separate. 
There is no way to prevent this that I could 
discover. Besides this, it is rather large and 
not particularly sightly. I therefore con- 
sider this knot, although its virtues have 
been much admired, as an unsatisfactory 
one, particularly as we have others that are 
better. 

No. § is that generally used by profes- 
sional tackle makers for joining the links 
of leaders. I have used it for many years 
and found it satisfactory in every way. It 
is absolutely reliable when properly made 
and the ends can be cut almost into the coils 
with perfect safety. Although conspicuous, 
it has an even, businesslike appearance, when 
pulled closely together, very pleasing to the 
eye. 

The tying of scientific knots is difficult for 
most people, but this knowledge is impor- 
tant to every fisherman. He may think he 
will never be cal'ed upon to repair his own 
tackle, but he may some day find himself in 
the far north of Canada with poor leaders 
and the necessity of patching together what 
he can find in his tackle-box. If he wishes 
to take advantage of all the winds of for- 
tune, his knowledge of the rules of that dif- 
ficult game of skill known as angling may 
at any time change bad luck to good. 





NO. I—SIMPLE LOOP 
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NO. 2—BOWLINE 
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NO, 3—SINGLE WATER KNOT 














NO. 5—LEADER KNOT 
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To Enjoy Your Outing You 
Must Take Along An 





BOTTLE 


GUARANTEED to keep contents HOT or COLD for days. Noth- 
ing weak or fragile about the ICY-HOT. Thoroughly cushioned 
and protected against breakage. Can be carried on long trips with- 
out danger of breakage. Light in weight. Ready for use at all 


times. 
ICY-HOT Lunch and Beverage Case 


This is an outfit especially adapted for 
use of Hunters, Autoists and all lovers 
of outdoor life. Food and drink can be 
carried Hot, or Cold as desired. 

Write for booklet, prices and dealer's name. 


The ICY-HOT Bottle Company 
223 LONGWORTH ST., CINCINNATI, O. 
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HUNTER, ONE ~ TRIGGER 
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HE simplicity of constructionof aHam- _ 63) 
merless Smith Gun appeals to all sports- \°“}7 
men. A novice can quickly takeitdown ~< 

and put it together. It is this simplicity of 

mechanical construction that has made it so 
popular—that has given it undisputed leadership. 


IT IS this simplicity, too, that prevents it from ever 
shooting loose. That is absolutely impossible in a 
Smith Gun. The longer you shoot a Smith Gun the 
tizhter it gets—it is self-adjusting. Our handsome, 
new lithographed Catalogue explains this more in de- 
tail. Ask your dealer for it, or write us direct—today. 


That Catalogue will also tell you all about the 
very latest Hammerless Smith Gun—the 20- 
Gauge Hunter One- Trigger. The Hunter One- Trigger 
attachment is the greatest improvement in gun- 
making for more than half a century. The new 
20-Gauge is just the finest gun that can be made 
at the price. Simply all gun and no frills. Weighs 
only 5} to 7 lbs. As a well-informed sportsman 
you ought to know about it. 


THE HUNTER ARMS CO., 70 Hubbard St., Fulton, N.Y. 
——==—— —= 
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ow Tell FIELD AND STREAM How You Caught Tim! 
Ee ee 
GET POSTED BEFORE YOU TAKE THAT FISHING TRIP 


FIELD AND STREAM is promoting this contest primarily as an incentive for every sports- 
man to take an interest in game fishing as never before. We believe that every man, woman 
or boy, whether novice or expert, will take an afded interest in fishing his favorite lake or 
stream because here is a prize to be won, an honor to be gained in trying for the big 
fellow and leaving the small fry to the non-sportsman who only wants to yank in as many 
as possible and not to try his skill against the wise and the wary ones. We believe that 
all will be interested in reading HOW, WHEN AND WHERE the big fish were caught, 
what kind of water they were taken in, the kind of tackle used, how long it took to land 
them and the story of the killing. These stories will be published in Fretp anp STREAM 
immediately at the close of each month’s Contest and the’ stories of the Grand Prize winners 
at the end of the season. 

We are therefore offering $2,000 worth of prizes as an award of merit of skill to those 
of our readers who catch the biggest fish during the coming season and send us a brief 
account of how it was done. 

There are no strings to this contest. Any one may compete, whether a subscriber to 
FIELD AND STREAM or not. 

This contest requires no extra time or expense—simply take along a pair of scales and 
a tape measure when you go fishing, and if he looks like a prize winner be sure you have 
two witnesses as to his weight, etc. 

We have tried to make the conditions fair to all and to give prizes enough to interest 
every man, woman or boy who uses a rod or reel. 

This will be one of the most interesting and educational editorial features that has ever 
been published in a sportsman’s magazine and we believe that in holding this Contest we 
are giving the readers of FIELD AND STREAM a unique opportunity to learn the methods of 
fishermen throughout the whole country. 


CONDITIONS. 


First—The fish must be caught with rod and reel in its legal season. 

Second—The fish must be weighed on tested scales and measured with a tape measure. 

Third—The affidavit printed on the last page of this announcement, or an exact copy, must be 
used in applying for a prize and signed by the man who caught the fish, together 
with two witnesses and sworn to before a Notary Public and his seal affixed. In 
case any contestant catches a fish when accompanied by a single guide, the 
affidavit as signed upon coming out of the woods by himself and guide before 

Notary Public stating the circumstances will be duly considered. 

Fourth—The date, place, rod, reel, line and lure (or bait) used in taking the fish must be 
stated. Also w eight, length and girth. 

Fifth—The winners of the first and second prizes, also the Grand Prize winners in each class, 
must send usa short account of HOW, WHEN AND WHERE the fish was taken 
and what tackle was used in catching the fish, these accounts to be published in 
FIELD AND STREAM. 

its must be sent to Editor of Prize Fishing Contest within five days after 
dates as specified in each class. 

Seventh—No fish caught from State or private hatchery will be allowed in this contest. 

Note—In event of two fish weighing exactly the same number of pounds, ounces and fractions, duplicate 

prizes will be awarded in each case. 

N. B.—We will announce a similar hunting contest in a later issue. 

The judges of this contest will be: 

Mr. Rosert H. Davis, Editor, Munsey’s Magazine. 

Mr. Witt H. Dr:r14, Chicago, Ill. 

Mr. Warren H. MILteR, Editor, Field and Stream. 

Mr. E. F. Warner, President, Field and Stream Publishing Co. 

Since the plates for our February cover were made we have increased the prizes to 


over $2,000. 











Sixth 


LIST OF PRIZES ON SECOND PAGE FOLLOWING 
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For FIELD AND STREAM’S Great 


FISHING CONTEST 





“KINGFISHER Lines are the most famous and 


best made silk fishing lines in the whole wide world. 


Trade Ay Mark 


EE 


They have always been in close touch and associated with whatever has stood for 


improvement and progress. 
On E ii Genuine Li 
n very 1 by enuine ine 
We believe this fishing contest to be a great factor in the uplifting of this gentle art and 
an educational feature of tremendous importance alike to the past master and neophyte. 


Every Yard he Guaranteed 


To show our approval, and further encourage the use of the best tackle, we will give to 


each contestant, one of the famous KINGFISHER LINES. 
WRITE US FOR FULL INFORMATION 


No Risk ox No “Come Back” 
2 
You know that the best equipped angler is the one most likely to win the prize. So do 
not forget, when making your preparations, that KINGFISHER LINES are the Standard. 
They are the best made, the most reliable and the strongest. Sold direct from the factory 
if your dealer does not carry them. Catalogue and free samples sent upon request. 


Pa 
Insist On (fe This Label 
Ls 


Ss 


r 











E. J. MARTIN’S SONS, Makers, ROCK VILLE, CONN. 
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BROOK TROUT (Salvelinus fontinalis) 

*Rance: Atlantic watershed, near the sources of a few rivers flowing into the Mississippi and the Gulf of 
Mexico, and some of the southern afiuents of Hudson Bay, its range being limited by the western foot- 
hills of the Alleghanies, except about the Great Lakes, in the northern tributaries of which it abounds, 
For habits, method of taking, tackle, open seasons, etc., see ANGLER’s GuIpE. 1911. 


APRIL CLASS—For biggest Brook Trout caught between April 15—May 15 
First Prize: Levison Fly Book, pigskin cover. Wm. Mills & Sons. Value $7. 
Second Prize: 1 selected set Jamison Famous Coaxer Trout Baits made by W. J. Jamison. Valuo $5, 
Third Prize: Enamel Tackle Box, 914 x3%x7, made by Gueder, Paeschke & Frey. Value $4.50. 
Fourth Prize: 100 yds. Natchaug “Electric” Fish Line, 2-12 lbs. test. Anglers’ Supply Co. Value $3.26. 


JUNE CLASS—For biggest Brook Trout caught between May 15—June 15 
First Prize: Celebrated “BIC’’ Trout Casting Rod made by Abercrombie & Fitch Co. Selected bamboo, Ger- 
man Silver mountings. Rod consists of 1 butt, 1 middle joint and two tips. Value 
Second Prize: Pair of Gokey Boots, made to order by Wm. N. Gokey Shoe Co. Value $10, 
Third Prize: Set Jamison Famous Coaxer Trout Baits, made by W. J. Jamison. Value $5, 
Fourth Prize: Doz. Burtis Gold Medal Trout Flies, made by Geo. H. Burtis. Value $3. 
JULY CLASS—For biggest Brook Trout caught between June 15—Sept. 15 
First Prize: Edw. Vom Hofe & Company’s best quality handmade PEERLESS Fly Casting Reel, 80 yds., 
made of hard rubber and German Silver. Value $10 
Second Prize: Rangeley Steel Fly Rod, 814 oz., made by Horton Mfg. Co. Value $7.45. 
Third Prize: Pair of Bob*White Hunting Boots, made to order by Ottawa Sales Co. Value $5. 
Fourth Prize: 100 yds. Natchaug ‘Electric’ Fishing Line. Anglers’ Supply Co. Value $3, 


GRAND PRIZES for biggest Brook Trout caught between April 15th and Sept. 15th 
SPECIAL GRAND PRIZE: Solid Silver Cup, 1034 inches high, with Ebony stand, specially designed by 
Reed & Barton and engraved with winner’s name and record for the largest Brook Trout caught during 
1911. Value $60. 
FIRST GRAND PRIZE: Touradif Casting Rod, made by Abercrombie & Fitch Co. Selected bainboo, Ger- 
man Silver mountings. Rod consists of butt, middle joint amd two tips; case. Value $30. 
SECOND GRAND PRIZE: Handmade 7 oz. Split Bamboo Fly Rod, made by George Morgan. Value $30. 
THIRD GRAND PRIZE: Selection of English Flies or Leaders or assortment of both, made by W. J. 
Cummins. Value $10. 
FOURTH GRAND PRIZE: Model F self Thumbing Reel, made by Redifor Rod & Reel Co. Value $6. 
SPECIAL LADY’S PRIZE: Five Pound Box of Huyler’s Candy. 
RAINBOW TROUT (Salmo irideus) 
Rance: Fresh streams and salt rivers along the Pacific Coast and in the Eastern and Northern States, 
where it is taken upon ordinary brook trout tackle. 
GRAND PRIZES ONLY 
For biggest Rainbow Trout caught between April 15th and Oct. 15th 
SPECIAL GRAND PRIZE: Solid Silver Cup, 9 inches high, designed by R. Wallace & Son Mfg. Co., 


and engraved with winner’s name and record, for the largest Brown Trout caught during season of 


1911. Value $50. 

FIRST GRAND PRIZE: Best quality handmade split bamboo fly rod, snake guides, cork handle, hard 
rubber reel seat, made by Abbey & Imbrie. Value $25. winner to select weight and length. 

SECOND GRAND PRIZE: One No. 3 German Silver Click and Drag, balanced handle reel. Made by 

B. C. Milam & Son. Value $21. 

THIRD GRAND PRIZE: Fishing Tackle Case with compartments for complete fishing outfit. Knicker- 
bocker Case Co. Value $8.50. 

FOURTH GRAND PRIZE: One Alligator Leather Mansfield Fly Book and one Barnes Folding Landing 
Net. By Carlos G. Young. Value $6.00. 


LAKE TROUT—TOGUE (Christivomer namaycush) 
Rance: Great Lakes, Eastern Canada and in many similar waters in Maine. For habits, method of taking, 
tackle, open seasons, etc., see ANGLER’s GUIDE. 

GRAND PRIZES ONLY—Biggest Togue taken between May 15—September 15 
FIRST GRAND PRIZE: No. 2 Premograph Camera, made by Rochester Optical Co. Value $20. 
SECOND GRAND PRIZE: Kezar Special Bait Casting Rod, made by the Abercrombie & Fitch Co. Two- 

piece rod with independent handle; made of extra split bamboo (6 strip), solid metal reel seat, German 

Silver mountings. Value $10. 

THIRD GRAND PRIZE: Solid Silver Medal. Winner’s name and record engraved. Made by H. J. 

Collis Mfg. Co. Value $5.00. 

BLACK SPOTTED SALMON TROUT (Salmo purpuratus) 
Rance: Rocky Mountain region, the lakes of New Mexico, Utah, Western Colorado, Wyoming, Idaho, 
Montana, Oregon and Washington. For habits, method of taking, tackle, etc., see ANGLER’s GUIDE, 
GRAND PRIZES ONLY—Biggest Black-Spotted Salmon Trout—May 15—September 15 


FIRST GRAND PRIZE: Waterproof Balloon Silk Tent, 7x10, treated with copper process, also sod-cloth. 
Can be divided into two Baker shelter tents 5x 7%. Will roll in 30x6 inches for packing. Weighs 


11 Ibs. Made by David T. Abercrombie. Value $25. 
SECOND GRAND PRIZE: Burtis Celebrated Split Bamboo Fly Rod. Geo. H. Burtis. Value $15, 
THTRD GRAND PRIZE: Alaska Hunting Jacket. Made by Geo. F. Webber. Value $5. 
FOURTH GRAND PRIZE: 100 yds. Natchaug “Electric” Fishing Line. Anglers’ Supply Co. Value $5. 


BLACK BASS—SMALL MOUTH (Micropterus dolemieu) 
Rance: Atlantic Slope of the continent east of the Rocky Mountains, occurring in the Great Lakes, the 
upper parts of the St. Lawrence and Mississippi Basins and in the waters north to latitude 47°, west 
to Wisconsin and southward to latitude 33°. Habits, method of taking, tackle, etc., see ANGLER’S GUIDE. 


JUNE CLASS—For biggest Small-Mouth Bass caught between June 15—July 15 
First Prize: ‘‘Intrinsic’’ German Silver Quadruple Multiplying Bait Casting Reel, phosphor bearings, 
aluminum spool and handle. Wm. Mills & Son. Value $15, 

Second Prize: Model F Self Thumbing Reel, made by Redifor Rod & Reel Co. Value $6, 
Third Prize: Abercrombie Flax Duffle Bag, size 15x 30x6. David T. Abercrombie. Value $3.80, 
Fourth Prize: Tripart Reel, made by A. F. Meisselbach & Bro. Value $3. 

JULY CLASS—For biggest Small-Mouth Bass caught between July 15—August 15 
First Prize: 6-strip Bamboo Bass Rod, made by Fred D. Divine Co. Value $17. 
Second Prize: 1 doz. Dowagiac Minnows, made by James Heddon & Sons. Value $7.96, : 
Third Prize: 1% doz. Burtis Gold Medal Single Hook Trolling Spinners, made by Geo. H. Burtis. Value $6. 
Fourth Prize: Ruck Sack, made of English gabardine, size 16x 20. David T. Abercrombie. Value $3, 


*Range does not limit contestant as to locality. It simply tells usual limits in which fish are found. 


N. B.—Record cups given as special grand prizes will be awarded in addition to first grand prizes. 
LIST OF PRIZES ON SECOND PAGE FOLLOWING 
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TRADE MARK REG. U.S. PAT. OFF. 


Steel Fishing Rods 


A $5.00 “Bristol” Rod FREE to Each “First Grand Prize” Winner 
Here’s an offer to make the FFELD AND STREAM FISHING CONTEST stil] 


more interesting. Win a First Grand Prize in anyone of the sixteen classes and we’|] 
present to you, free, with our compliments, a No. 11 $5.00 ‘¢ Bristol’’ Rod. 

No conditions to comply with. Rod will be shipped to each winner as the name is published. 
Enter the contest with a ‘‘ Bristol,’’ the rod with a record for landing 
the big fellows. Write us your experiences with ‘‘Bristol’’ Steel 
Fishing Rods. We would like to hear about them. 


UUGSEE FREE, 144 page book, “Fishing Tricks and Knacks” 





















KNAC KS ol —— from famous anglers and guides. Valuable te 
mS tne and . Regular price $1.00, but aiee 
your local febing tackle dealer will give you one of I bought a ng 





these books free with each “Bristol” Rod purchased of 
him during 1911. If he hasn’t the books in stock 
when you buy a “Bristol” Rod send us his name 


- - (Dealer). Please send 
Saw = number and we will mail the 144-page book, FREE. 


1911 Oliver Kemp calendar, 18 x 27, oe 
beautiful reproduction in full colors tA . 
from his = entitled “A Tragedy,” 
mailed fer 1 






“Bristol” Rod of 



























We guarantee advertising on this and opposite page provided you mention FIELD AND STREAM 
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AUGUST CLASS—For biggest Small-Mouth Bass caught between August 15—October 1 

First Prize: Handmade Spiit Bamboo one-piece and Independent Butt Bait Casting Rod, made throughout 
with rg Silver trimmings. Made by Edw. Vom Hofe & Co. Value $18, 

Second Prize: No. 33 Steel Rod, made by Horton Mfg. Co. Value $12. 

Third Prize: 1 doz. Bass Baits. Made by Hartung Bros. & Co. Value $6. 

Fourth Prize: 1 doz. Cooper’s Weedless Porkers. Made by The Fisherman Co. Value $3. 


GRAND PRIZES—For biggest Small-Mouth Bass caught between June 15—October 30 


SPECIAL GRAND PRIZE: Solid Silver Cup, 1034 inches high, specially designed by Reed & Barton and 
engraved with winner’s name and record for the largest Small-Mouth Bass caught during 1911 





Value $60. 
FIRST GRAND PRIZE: Tantalite Tent. Made by "ee" & Fitch Co. Value $35, 
SECOND GRAND PRIZE: No. 3 J. Meek Reel. Made by B. F. Meek & Sons. Value $32. 


THIRD GRAND PRIZE: Heddon C asting Rod. Made by James Heddon & Sons. Value $15, 
FOURTH GRAND PRIZE: Model F Self Thumbing Reel. Made by Redifor Rod & Reel Co. Value $4 
LADY’S GRAND PRIZE: Black Seal Manicure Set, containing Cuticle Knife, Colonial Scissor, Manicure 
File. BLA by Clauss .Shear Co. 
ACK BASS—LARGE MOUTH (Micropterus salmoides) 
RANGE: —— Slope of the continent east of the Rocky Mountains, occurring in the Great Lakes, the 
upper part of the St. Lawrence and Mississippi basins, the Red River of the N = as far as Manitoba 


in latitude 50°, ali the rivers of the Southern States from the James to the John, and in lower 
streams and bayous mage with ~ Gulf of Mexico, to Texas, latitude 27°. we habits, method of 
taking, tackle, etc., ER's Gul 


LARGE MOUTH BASS, ‘NORTHERN DIVISION—NORTH OF MASON AND DIXON LINE. 


GRAND PRIZES ONLY—For biggest Bass caught between June 15—October 30 
SPECIAL GRAND PRIZE: Solid Silver Cup, 11% inches high, designed by R. Wallace & Sons Mfg. Co. 


and engraved with winner’s name and record for the bi ggest Large Mouth Bass caught during season 


1911. Value $60. 

FIRST GRAND PRIZE: Mills “Standard” Handmade Split Bamboo Bait Casting Rod, two piece with 
extra Tip, length 6 feet. Wm. Mills & Son. Value is 

SECOND GRAND PRIZE: Aluminum Cooking Outfit, 31 pieces without covers, made to nest for packing, 
size 84%4x10%, weighs 8% lbs. Made by David T. Abercrombie. Value $16. 

THIRD GRAND PRIZE: Model F Self Thumbing Reel. Made by Redifor Rod & Reel Co. Value $6. 

FOURTH GRAND PRIZE: Set of Jamison Famous Coaxer ye Made by W. J. Jamison. Value $5. 

LADY’S SPECIAL PRIZE: Five Pound Box of Huyler’s Can 
LARGE MOUTH BASS—SOUTHERN DIVISION-SOUTH: “OF MASON AND DIXON LINE. 

GRAND PRIZES ONLY—For biggest Bass caught between April 1—October 30 

SPECIAL GRAND PRIZE: Solid Silver Cup, 11 inches high, designed by R. Wallace & Sons Mfg. Co. 
and engraved with winner’s name and record for the biggest Large Mouth Bass caught during season 
1911. Value $60. 

FIRST GRAND PRIZE: No. 53 Talbot Reel, made of best tested German Silver and Aluminum, latest 
improved spiral and non-friction gears, Made by Wm. H. Talbot Reel Co. Value $50. 

SECOND GRAND PRIZE: Leather Hand Bag with removable bx _ Bay rbocker Case Co. Value $18. 

THIRD GRAND PRIZE: Caloris Vacuum Bottle de Luxe. Made The Caloris Co. Value $3.50, 

FOURTH GRAND PRIZE: Takapart Bait Casting Reel. Made by A. F. Meisselbach & Bro. Value $8. 

LADY’S GRAND PRIZE: One Five Pound Box of Huyler’s C ah, 


ATLANTIC SALMON (Salmo Salar) 


ne > : Atlantic Coast rivers, tributaries of the St. Lawrence and Hudson Bay, and Newfoundland rivers. 
ANGLER’S GUIDE. 

GRAND PRIZES—For the biggest Salmon caught between April 1—September 15. 

FIRST GRAND PRIZE: High grade Split Bamboo Salmon Rod, 15 ft. long, made by the Dame, Stoddard 
Co. Value $35.00. 

SECOND GRAND PRIZE: Gillette Safety Razor, gold plated, seal case, and to have winner’s name 
engraved, made by Gillette Sales Co., also Silver Medal. Value $12.50. 

THIRD GRAND PRIZE: 1% doz. Clover Leaf Detachable Leaders, made by Clover Leaf Hook Co., als: 
Silver Medal. Value $8.25. 

FOURTH GRAND PRIZE: Solid Silver Medal, winner’s name and record engraved, made by H. J. 
Collis Mfg. Co. Value $5.00. 


STEELHEAD TROUT (Salmo Gairdneri) 


Rance: Pacific Coast northwest to Alaska, See ANGLER’s GuIpE, 

GRAND PRIZES—For the biggest Steelhead Trout caught rae April 1—Oct. 15 

FIRST GRAND PRIZE: Waterman Gold Filigree Fountain Pen, made by L. E. Waterman Co.; B. & B. 
Reel, made by Bourne & Bond, and Solid Silver Medal. Value $18. 

SECOND GRAND PRIZE: 100 y: ards “Electric” Line, made by Chaffee Mfg. Co.; set of Jamison Coaxe 
Trout Baits, and Solid Silver Medal. Value $17. 

THIRD GRAND PRIZE: Model F Self Thumbing Reel, made by Redifor Rod & Reel Co., and set o 
Jamison Trout Baits, made by W. J. Jamison. Value $11. 

FOURTH GRAND PRIZE: % doz. Clover Leaf Trout Baits, made by Clover Leaf Hook Co., and three 
Vaco Bottles, made by the Caloris Co. Value $9. 


PICKEREL (Esox reticulatus). No Pike Allowed. 


To distinguish between pickerel and muscallonge by the scales on the upper fart of the cheek and 
ill cover; the pike has scales on the entire cheek but on the upper of the gill cover only; the muscal- 
ale has scales on the upper part of the cheek and gill cover; the pickerel has scales on the entire 
check and on the entire gill cover. 

Rance: Rivers, lakes and ponds from Maine to the Mississippi and in Southern Canada, For habits, 
method of taking, tackle, fishing laws, open seasons, etc., see ANGLER’S GUIDE. 

JULY CLASS—For biggest Pickerel caught between May 15—August 15 

First Prize: An order on Wm. R. Shakespeare Co. for $10 worth of tackle selected from their catalogue. 

Second Prize: Takapart ‘Free Spool” Reel. Made by A. F. Meisselbach & Bro. Value $7.50, 

Third Prize: 1 doz. White Hat Baits. Made by Treman, King & Co. Value $4.50, 

Fourth Prize: 1% doz. Clover Leaf Casting Hooks. Made by Clover Leaf Hook Co. Value $3.60, 


AUGUST CLASS—For biggest Pickerel caught between August 15—October 15 
First Prize: Automatic Hunting Shell Jacket. Made by Ves-Tong Mfg. Co. Value $7. 
Second Prize: 1 doz. Pickerel Trolls. Made by Hartung Bros. & Co. Value $4.50. 

Third Prize: Solid Silver Medal, winner’s name engraved. Made by H. J. Hollis Mfg. Co. Value $5.00. 
Fourth Prize: % doz. Cooper’s Porkers and 1 Zoll White Retriever. Made by The Fisherman Co. Value $3. 
GRAND PRIZE—For biggest Pickerel caught between May 15—October 15 

FIRST GRAND PRIZE: No. 2 Knipp Pigeon Double Barrel Shotgun, by Ithaca — Co. Value $70. 


SECOND GRAND PRIZE: Junior Reflex Camera. Reflex Camera Co. Value $12. 
THIRD GRAND PRIZE: Model F Self Thumbing Reel. Made by Redifor Rod & Reel Co. Value $6, 


LI8T OF PRIZES ON SECOND PAGE FOLLOWING 
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; Triple the Purchasing Power of Your Money 


\ - 

















O you know that it is the health-giving pull of Nature that makes every 
ID gingery water breeze, every glance at a beautiful lake or river, attract 
the red-blooded human being, and make him want a boat? It’s your 
duty to yourself—to your family—to respond to this influence. 
AGAIN—-Do you know that by adding a little of your money to a little 
of your spare time, you can profitably enjoy many a dull hour and own a boat 
at a ridiculously low cost? 


Make $1.00 do exactly the work of $3.00 


How? By purchasing the full-sized paper patterns and instructions for a 
boat, or by purchasing all or part of the material in the knock-down—that is— 
every piece cut to shape, machined and accurately fitted, so that it will go 
together but one way only—the right way. 

You ask: Why does this method reduce the price? There are five reasons: 

FIRST: You are spending a few pleasant hours instead of money in 
assembling the boat, which reduces the cost to you over half. 

SECOND: You do not pay—but wait—space in this publication is mighty 
expensive. Why tell only part of the story? Our new catalog No. 25 goes 
into detail, and a POSTAL CARD will bring it to you. It shows an extensive 
line of boats, from canoes to cabin cruisers—every one backed by a GUARAN- 
TEE OF SATISFACTION or your money refunded. 


SEND THAT POSTAL NOW—RIGHT NOW. 





Brooks Manufacturing Company 
1103 Rust Avenue Saginaw, Mich. 














We guarantee advertising on this and opposite page provided you mention FIELD AND STREAM 
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FOURTH GRAND PRIZE: [Five Bass and Pickerel Baits to be selected by the winner. Made by E. J. 
Lockhart. Value $5. 
LADY’S GRAND PRIZE: live Pound Bex of Huyler’s Candy. 


MUSCALLONGE (Esox Nobilior) 


Rance: Great Lakes, St. Lawrence River and especially in Canada, (To distinguish, see Pickerel.) For 
habits, method of taking, tackle, fishing laws, open seasons, etc., see ANGLER’S GUIDE. 
GRAND PRIZES—For biggest Muscallonge caught between May 15—October 30 
FIRST GRAND PRIZE: Solid Silver Cup, 103% inches high, specially designed by Reed & Barton and 
engraved with winner’s name and record for the largest Muscallonge caught during 1911. Value $60. 
SECOND GRAND PRIZE: Set of seven Razors, Leather Case. Made by Clauss Shear Co. Value $25. 
THIRD GRAND PRIZE: Set 10 Vols. on Water and Game B:rds. Pub. Chas. K. Reed. Value $12.50, 
ates i GRAND PRIZE: Solid Silver Medal. Winner’s name and record engraved. Made by 
J. Collis Mfg. Co. Value $5.00. 
LADY! S GRAND PRIZE: Five Pound Box of Huyler’s Candy. 


SPECIAL JUVENILE CLASS (Under 15 years) 


For biggest Fresh Water Game Fish caught between Apri! 15—October 31 
Complete Outfit (either Fly Bait or Bait Casting) consisting of Split Bamboo Rod, Rubber and Nickel 
Reel, Braided Silk Line, Tackle Box, Bait and all the necessary paraphernalia necessary for fresh 
water fishing. Wm. Mills & Son. Value $12, 


Salt Water Game Fish 


BLUEFISH (Pometomus saltatrix) 


mae Gulf of Mexico and norih to Nova Scotia. For habits, method of taking, etc., see ANGLER’s GUIDE 
UGUST CLASS—For biggest Bluefish cg ught between July 15—August 15 
First Ft Leslie Safety Razor and Spiral Stropper. Made by Leslie Mfg. Co. Value $5. 
Second Prize: One pair Bob White Hunting Boots, onde to order by Ottawa Sales Co. Value $5. 
Third Prize: Twinplex Safety Razor Sharpener. Made by Twinplex Mfg. Co. Value $3.50, 
Fourth Prize: Telescope Cot Bed, made by Steinfeld Bros. Value $3.00, 
SEPTEMBER CLASS—For biggest Bluefish caught between August 15—September 15 
First Prize: Invincible Bass Rod, either one piece or independent butt or two pieces, made of selected 
Greenheart, mountings of German Silver. Edw. Vom Hofe & Co. Value $8.50. 
Second Prize: Special Hunting and Fishing Pants. Made by Ves-Tong Mfg. Co. Value $5. 
Third Prize: 3 Baldwin Camp Lamps. Made by John Simmons Co. alue $3. 
Fourth Prize: Hunting and Fishing Knife. Made by Marble Safety Axe Co. Value $3. 
GRAND PRIZES—Fcr biggest Bluefish caught between May 15—October 15 
FIRST GRAND PRIZE: Caloosahatchee Rod. Salt water rod, hand-made. Greenheart, one-piece tip with 
independent handle; heavy German Silver mountings, and forward grasp on tip, mounted with raised 
agate guides and tip. Made by Abercrombie & Fitch. Value $15. 
SECOND GRAND PRIZE: Fishing Tackle Case with four enamel hinged compartment trays. Interior is 


arra..ged for fisherman’s outfit. Size 16x8x4%. Made by Knickerbocker Case Co. Value $12 
THIRD GRAND PRIZE: Maxim Silencer for .22 rifle. Made by Maxim Silent Firearms Co. Value $5, 
ats ig 8 GRAND PRIZE: Solid Silver Medal. Winner’s name and record engraved. Made by 
J. Collis M fe, a. 0. Value $5.00. 
SPECIAL LADY’S PRIZE: Five Pound Box of Huyler’s Candy. 


WEAKFISH (Cynoscion regalis) 


Rance: Atlantic and Pacific Coasts. For habits, method of taking, etc., see ANGLER’s GUIDE. 
UNE CLASS—For + wy Weakfish caught between May 15—July 1 

First Prize: No. 11 Jointed Bait Ro feet 6 inches long, weight 10 ounces. Made by Hotton Mfg. Co. 
Value $5.75. 

Second Prize: 1 pr. Bob White Hunting Boots. Made by Ottawa Sales Co. Value $5. 

Third Prize: Sol'd Silver Medal, winner’s name engraved. Made by H. J. Collis Mfg. Co. Va'ue $5.00, 

Fourth Prize: Set of Carborundum Sharpening Stones. Made by Carborundum Co. Value $3.10, 
AUGUST CLASS—For biggest Weakfish caught between Julv 15—Areust 15 

First Prize: No. 11 Jointed Bait Rod, 8 feet 6 inches long, weight 10 ounces.. Made by Horton Mfg. Co. 
Value $5.75. 

Second Prize: Assortment of Weakfish Hooks and Lines. Made by Wm. Mills & Son. Value $5. 

Third Prize: No. 83 Sportsman’s Knife, 4% inches long. Made by Marble Safety Axe Co. ‘Value $3. 

Fourth Prize: Twinplex Safety Razor Sharpener. Made by Twinplex Mfg. Co. Value $3.50. 

SEPTEMBER CLASS—For biggest Weakfish caught between August 15—Sevtember 15 

First Prize: Invincible Bass Rod, either one piece and independent butt or two pieces (the winner to 
take his choice) made of selected Greenheart, mountings of German Silver. Value $8.50, 

Second Prize: Jointed Bait Rod, 8 feet 6 inches long, weight 10 ounces, with extra tips. Made by Horton 
{fg. Co. Value $8.20. 

Third Prize: Solid Silver Medal, winner’s name engraved. Made by H. J. Collis Mfg. Co. Va'usa $5.C0. 

Fourth Prize: Gold Medal Camp Cot. Made by Gold Medal Camp Furniture Mfg. Co. Value $3.00. 
GRAND PRIZES for biggest Weakfish caught between May 15—October 15 

FIRST GRAND PRIZE: [Fishing Tackle Bag, leather covered. Independent compartment on top of bag 
for wearing apparel and special tackle case. Made by Knickerbocker Case Co. Value $25. 

SECOND GRAND PRIZE: No. 11 Jointed Bait Rod, 8 feet 6 inches long, weight 10 ounces. Made by 
Horton Mfg. Co. Value $5.75. 

THIRD GRAND PRIZE: Solid Silver Medal. Winner’s name and record engraved. Made by H. J. 
Collis M Ifg. Co. Value $5.00. 

LADY'S GRAND PRIZE: One Five Pound Box of Huyler’s Candy. 


CHANNEL BASS (Sciaena ocellata) 


Rance: Carolinas, in Florida, and the Gulf of Mexico and in the surf on the New Jersey Coast. For 
haBits, method of taking, tackle, fishing laws, open seasons, etc., see ANGLER’s GUIDE. 

SEPTEMBER CLASS—For biggest Channel Bass caught between Aug. 15—Sept. 15 

First Prize: Handmade Greenheart Surf Rod and Spring or Flexible Butt, all metal work of German 
Silver. Made by Edward Vom Hofe & Co. Value $1 

Second Prize: 100 yards of Natchaug “Electric” Fishing Line. Angler’s Supply Co. Value $6.50. 

Third Prize: Twinplex Safety Razor Sharpener. Made by Twinplex Mfg. Co. Value $3.50. 

Fourth Prize: Spring Safety Shoulder Holster. Herman H. Heiser Saddlery Co. Value $3.50. 
GRAND PRIZES for Biggest Channel Bass caught between May 15—October 15 
SPECIAL GRAND PRIZE: Three-Handled Solid Silver Loving Cup 7 inches high, designed by R. Wallace 

: Sons Mfg. Co. and engraved with winner’s name and record for the largest Channel Bass caught 


during season 1911. Value $50. 
FIRST GRAND PRIZE: Special copper tackle box, 18x 10%4 x8 inches deép, hand-made of heavy copper, 
tinned inside. Made by Abercrombie & Fitch. Value $20. 
LIST OF PRIZES ON SECOND PAGE FOLLOWING 
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V. L. & D. Fly Book 


Is Indestructible by Water! 


The transparent celluloid pockets are not 
fastened or clamped to the case and are 
partially opened at bo:h sides so that flies 
can be quickly taken out. Name of fly can 
be written on front of pocket and back 
used as a memorandum for records of fish 
and trips. The pockets are so easily inter- 
changeable that one set can be used for 
trout and one for bass. 

The fly and leader box is of aluminum 
rubberized and will not corrode or reflect 
light. Has two dampening pads. 

Complete case weighs but 4 ozs. and can 
be attached to belt with string or thong 

Each part of case can be used separately 
and three extra pockets can be supplied in 
place of fly and leader box. 

The whole outfit is most compact and ab- 
solutely moth-proof. The case is of 
genuine pigskin. 

Complete with case, 6 pockets and alu- 
minum fly box—$3.00. 

Additional pockets, each—15c. 

Books holding 20 or 30 pockets made to 
order. 


VON LENGERKE & DETMOLD, 198 Fifth Avenue, New York City 





















































35 YEARS IN KNOWING HOW 
TO MAKE HAND-MADE 
Trout, Bass and Fly Rods of six and eight strip Bamboo, including Silk Wrapped Split Bamboo, Bethabarra, 
Greenhart, Dagama and Lancewood. 
OUR SPECIALTY IS MAKING RODS TO ORDER 


The name “Divine Rod” on the reel seat assures you of the best. There can b= no better. Use is proof of the 
individual merit of each rod. Send for catalog of Rods, Reels, Lines, etc. Also Patent Nesting Carry Boat and 
Folding Camp Stove. If not obtainable at your dealer's, we will see that you are supplied. 


THE FRED D. DIVINE COMPANY, 320 State Street, Utica, N. Y. 
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SECOND GRAND PRIZE: Geneva Superior Binocular. Made by the Geneva Optical Co. Value $15. 

THIRD GRAND PRIZE: No. 2 Refrigerator Basket, made by the Burlington Basket Co. Value $5. 

FOURTH GRAND PRIZE: Solid Silver Medal, with winner’s name and reco rdengraved. Made by 
H. J. Collis Mfg. Co. Value $5.00. 


STRIPED BASS (Roccus lineatus) 


Rance: The Gulf of St. Lawrence to Gulf of Mexico, For habits tackle, etc., see ANGLER’S GUIDE. 
AUGUST CLASS—For biggest Striped Bass caught between Aug. 15—Sept. 15 
First Prize: An order on Wm. R. Shakespeare Co. for $10.00 worth of tackle selected from their cine, 

Second Prize: One pair Bob White Hunting Boots, made to order, by Ottawa Sales Co. Value 

Third Prize: Twinplex Safety Razor Sharpener, made by the Twinp lex Mfg. Co. Value $3.50, 

Fourth Prize: Solid Silver Medal, with winner's name and record engraved. Made by H. J. Collis 

~ Mig. Co. Value $5.00. 

SEPTEMBER CLASS—For biggest Striped Bass caught between Sept. 15—Oct. 15 

First Prize: Hand-made Greenheart Surf Rod, with Spring or Flexible Butt, all metal work of German 
Silver, made by Edward Vom Hofe & Co. Value $13. 

Second Prize: An order on Wm. R. Shakespeare Co. for $10.00 worth of tackle, selected from their catalogue. 

Third Prize: ‘Red Spool’ Cuttyhank Pattern Line, 600 feet, 15 thread, Wm. Mills & Sons. Value $3. 

Fourth Prize: One pair Bob White Hunting Boots, made to order, by Ottawa Sales Co. Value $5. 
GRAND PRIZES—For biggest Striped Bass caught between May 15—Oct. 15 

FIRST GRAND PRIZE: Imbrie Free Spool Surf Casting Reel. Abbey & Imbrie. Value $15. 

SECOND GRAND PRIZE: No. 26 Salt Water Surf Casting Rod, 6 feet 9 inches long, weight 26 ounces, 
made by Horton Mfg. Co. Value $12, 

THIRD GRAND PRIZE: Solid Silver Medal. Winner’s name and record engraved. Made by H. J. 
Collis Mfg. Co. Value $5.00. 


BLACKFISH (Tautoga) 
Rance: St. John, N. B., to Charleston, S.C. For habits, methgd of taking, tackle, etc., see ANGLER’s GUIDE, 
ULY CLASS—For biggest Blackfish caught between July 1st and Aug. 15th 
First Prize: No. 4 Jointed Bait Rod, 10 feet long, weight 10% ounces. Made by Horton Mfg. Co. 
Value $5.75. 
Second Prize: Solid Silver Medal. Winner’s name and record engraved. Made by H. J. Collis Mfg. 
Co. Value $5.00. 

Third Prize: Twinplex Safety Razor Sharpener. Made by Twinplex Mfg. Co. Value $3.50. 
SEPTEMBER CLASS—For biggest Blackfish caught between Aug. 15—Oct. 15 
First Prize: No. 11 Jointed Steel Rod, 8 feet 6 inches long, weight 10 ounces. Made by Horton Mfg. Co. 

Value $5.75. 
Second Prize: Solid Silver Medal. Winner’s name and record engraved. Made by H. J. Collis Mfg. 
Co. Value $5.00. 
Third Prize: Twinplex Safety Razor Sharpener. Made by Twinplex Mfg. Co. Value $3.50, 
GRAND PRIZES—For biggest Blackfish caught between May 15—Oct. 15 
FIRST GRAND PRIZE: Lawn Couch. Made by Corona Mfg. Co. Value $15, 
SECOND GRAND PRIZE: No. 11 Jointed Steel Rod, 8 feet 6 inches long, weight 10 ounces. Made by 
Horton Mfg. Co. Value $5.75. 
THIRD GRAND PRIZE: Solid Silver Medal. Winner’s name and record engraved. Made by H. J. 
Collis Mfg. Co. Value $5.00, 


TUNA (Orcynus thynnus) 
Rance: Avalon to Long Point, Santa Cataline and Atlantic Coast. For habits, method of taking, tackle, 
fishing laws, open seasons, etc., see ANGLER’S GUIDE, 
GRAND PRIZES for biggest Tuna caught between January 1, 1911—January 1, 1912 
— GRAND PRIZE: [or exceeding Tuna Club record for Tuna weighing more than 251 pounds. 
Edw. Vom Hofe & Company’s Universal Special Reel. Made by Edw. Vom Hofe & Co. Value $43. 
FIRST GRAND PRIZE: Solid Silver Cup, 1034 inches high, specially designed by Reed & Barton, and 
engraved with winner’s name and record for largest Tuna caught during 1911. Value $60. 
SECOND GRAND PRIZE: Edw. Vom Hofe & Company’s hand-made Greenheart Tuna Rod with all 
mountings of German Silver. Made by Edw. Vom Hofe & Co. Value $12.50. 
TARPON (Megalops Atlanticus) 
Rance: Western Atlantic and in the Gulf of Mexico, including Mexican Coast. For habits, method of 
taking, tackle, fishing laws, open seasons, etc., see ANGLER’s GUIDE. 
GRAND PRIZES ONLY— ‘January 1. 1911—January 1, 1912 
SPECIAL GRAND PRIZE: For exceeding record of Mr. Edw. Vom — Sr., for Tarpon exceeding 
210 Ibs. in weight—Universal Special Reel, 500 yds. Made by Edw. Vom Hofe & Co. Value $43. 
FIRST GRAND PRIZE: Solid Silver Cup, 103% inches high, specially designed by Reed & Barton, and 
engraved with winner’s name and record for the largest Tarpon caught during 1911. Value $40. 
SECOND GRAND PRIZE: Hand-made Greenheart Tarpon Rod, with all mountings of German Silver. 
Made by Edw. Vom Hofe & Co. Value $12.50. 


It is impossible, with the number of prizes and limited space, to give the proper description and 
illustration of these valuable prizes. By writing the manufacturers represented, a complete catalogue 
will be sent showing full description of any prize in which you are interested. 


AFFIDAVIT 
I hereby swear to statement below made and signed by me before two witnesses and a notary public. 
NE NN Is eck ci acwarncrars pide aces PRs. 65:4000edcuearbeduee DG ohasacunumeraders SE nner 
Racca tenes dase e dee wer eee haaw eee I esc 6 95 ae Pea awe dN oe DROS ORT eD NE SEES “ 
eer ee rere ee ES wach eecvereced ae cies SE ee, ST eee re eer lure or 


NE Giou ke Wasp re uw/-60o See OR w hoes o thnee Henn keene tee sewuNesees 
Se a ne re ee Oe en ee eee ee ee 
a Slo tuhin ees tecuKy en eee eer Ea asic peauneceseueawen 
Witnessed by: 


Motary Public......ssscccccecccccesccsescssseevessvessersssscscsecee 












































Peshing. Tackle Hat. 


Fit fr Hurtig. 


i took 90 years to write these 
six words. 






Six words to signify Quality ; 
yet quality without extrava- 


TRADI MARK 


2° gance. 


£ ; 
S7aauisneo Six words to stand for Reputa- 
lion; reputation sustained 
through three generations de- 
voted to making fishing tackle 
—FISHING TACKLE 


AND NOTHING ELSE. 
This Quality, this Reputation, 
—this Service, of Specialists 
in tackle—are at your disposa!. 


Just write for “Catalogue F.” 


Abbey & Imbrie 


18 Vesey Street, New York 




















TALBOT REELS 








Our New 1911 Catalog 
FREE. Describes the new- 
est and most improved 
features of reel making. 








WM. H. TALBOT REEL CO. 


THE FAMOUS REEL MAKERS 
Box 102 NEVADA, MO. 
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When YOUR BOY 
Leaves For College 


«And now, my son, here is what your mother 
and I have been planning for you for the past five 


vears. It has sometimes cost us a little self-denial. 
Your mother often made personal sacrifices. 

««But that is all right, my boy, we have been 
happy in paying for this book of Monthly Income 
Drafts, which represents the total cost of the college 
course you are now about to begin. There are 
sixty of these dratts for $50, each on New York 
City banks, one coming due the first of every month 
for the next five years. 

‘¢T have placed the whole thing in your hands by making 
the drafts available simply upon your endorsement. Make 
each draft last you a month. You cannot cash them faster. 
You will thus be learning to manage your own finances, 
one important thing most boys do not learn at college.”” 

Dear reader, this is your own boy. This is just what 
can happen the day he goes to college. Possibly he is only a 
few years old now, but the time will soon come when he will 
be ready. Has it ever occurred to you that when he is prepared, 
possibly you may not be? It costs at least $3,000 to send a boy 
to college. Could you send him to. day if he were old enough ? 

Would it not be a wise plan to begin now in a systematic 
way to put aside the money necessary for his college education ? 
It would certainly be too bad if, when he is ready, by some 
kink of fortune it should happen that you did not have the money. 

You can buy this book of $3,000 of drafts on New York City banks 
for five annual payments of $423.43, orta total of $2,117.15; or, for 
ten annual payments of $181.08; total, $1,810.80; or, fifteen annual 
payments of $102.54; total, $1,538.10. If you need the $3,000 book 
of drafts at once, the cost will be $2,530. 

Monthly Income Drafts are the invention of the Mutual Profit 
Realty Company, a “landlord corporation’ owning in fee simple 
large amounts of New York City real estate. Its present assets are 
nearly Half a Million Dollars, and its monthly income averages above 
$10,000. This present income alone is sufficient to pay off over 
$1,000,000 of Monthly Income Drafts within the next 10 years. 

Cut out the coupon below and indicate the plan in which you may 


be interested, full details will be forwarded to you as well as a free 
copy of “* The Magazine of the Pocket-book ™ 


FHlutual Profit Realty Co, 
Suite 442, 1306 Broadway, New York 


Without obligation, I would like a specimen 
Draft, with particulars on the plan marked below 
60 Drafts of #50 each, for College Education ..........cceeeee0e eeeee 
120 Drafts of $5 or $10 cach, for Permanent Pin Money . oeee 
180 Drafts of $20 to $50 each, for Old Age Pensions ..... ee 
240 Drafts of $10 to $30 each for Daughter's Dowry ... ee 
12 Drafts of $100 to $150 each for Year's Travel ...... ....sceeecees 


Monthly Income 












We guarantee advertising on this and opposite page provided you mention FIELD AND STREAM 
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J For You 
“and Your Gun 


"= softest and most flex- 
ible, heavy-service mit- 
















ten ever devised. Warmas @ 
toast. Nothing to impede circulation, 
Fits snug, separate single finger permits 
delicate manipulation. Though heavily 
lined with complete inner mitten of fine 
llama wool, there is no clumsiness oF 
bulkiness. Cannot ever stiffen 


or harden from watersoaking 


R deal sold direct on 

Bene a rot 5c for postage. $ 1 .75 
Send size of kid glove and diagram of hand. 

O. C. Hansen Mfg. Co., Milwaukee 
345 East Water Street 




















Shells and Cartridges 


Posszss highest velocity, Jeast recoil and 
unequalled killing power — Absolutely sure 
fire. Peters ammunition holds first rank among 
sportsmen who know, both in field and on range. 

“Sportsmen’s Handy Book”’—a compendium of valuable information 
for users of rifle, rev6lver or shot-gun—contains game Jaws of all states 


} @ and Canada; trap shooting rules: systems of dividing purses; rules and 
suggestions for rifle and revolver clubs, etc. Write for free copy to-day. 


THE PETERS CARTRIDGE COMPANY 


CINCINNATI, U. S. A. 
Branches: New York, New Orleans, 











P. O. Box 835 










GP OOK 
SY FOR THE 
TRADE MARK (P) 


San Francisco. 
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“ Steel Fishing Rods 

FLY RODS,8 or fect - - - - $1.00 


BAIT RODS, 5%, 6% or 8 feet - 
CASTING RODS, 44, 5igor6 feet - -  - 4. 
CASTING RODS, with Agate Guide and Tip 2.50 
CASTING RODS, full Agate Mountings - 3.75 


Trout Flies 


) For Trial— Send Us 
18c for an assorted sample Quality A Flies 


doz. Regular price. 24c. 


30c for an assorted sample Quality B Flies 


doz. Regular price, 60c. 


60c for an assorted sample Quality Cc Flies 


doz. Regular price, 84c. 


65c for an assorted dozen. Bass Flies 


Regular price, 96c. 








ORIGINAL and GENUINE 


OLDTOWN CANOES 


Introduced and made famous by us. 
16 to 19 ft. 


The H. H. Kiffe Co. Broedway, 


New York 
Illustrated Catalogue free on application 











All advertisements are indexed—Sece page 2A 
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Catalog No. 35 
shows COLTS that 
will protect YOU. 


-. 5 — ¢ D 
Send for a copy— 
because it’s free. 
A new picture — the COLT 
they have Revolver Girl —mailed for 


ten cents to cover postage and 


COLTS PATENT FIRE ARMS MFG. CO. "8352"? pecking 





MAXIM SILENCER 








Ask any dealer to show you one. Write to us for latest information. 


MAXIM SILENT FIREARMS COMPANY 





CROW SHOOTING MADE A SPORT WITH A 


Coupling to fit any .22 cal. rifle furnished with silencer. Price complete $5.00. 


Factory Office, Hartford, Conn. 38 PARK ROW, NEW YORK 











We guarantee advertising on this and opposite page provided you mention FIELD AND STREAM 
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SEND FOR ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE F 





OUTFITTERS FOR SPORTSMEN 
LIGHT WEIGHT WATER AND ROT PROOF TENTS 
ASK ABOUT OUR GREEN TENTS 





OUTING CANOE 
coms ~~ MA BERCROMBIE’S 220 
OUTFITS TRADE CAMP MARK GUNS AND 
ROOT WEAR AMMUNITION 


Davip T. ABERCROMBIE Co., 311 BROADWAY, N.Y. 


AMERICAN AG.NTs, NEWLAND, TARLTON & CO., AFRICAN OUTFITTERS 






PLEASE NOTE NAME AND ADDRESS 














Why do you 
go hunting? 


One of the reasons is, 
you like to try your 
luck and skill against 
Nature's protection of 
game. You like to feel 
the pride of personal 
accomplishment. One 
of the chief necessities for a satisfactory day's 
sport must be good ammunition. In your load of 
powder you must have confidence in its effi- 
ciency, and to point the gun right you must not 
fear recoil, Use 


Yead shot 


im © €Ss 


Trade Mark Reg. in U. 8. Pat. Off. 
Stability Guaranteed. 
and you will have the necessary confidence and you will 
not fear the recoil. Any ammunition loaded with this 
popular powder gives uniform velocity, uniform pattern, 
and uniform light recoil. Nearly all dealers can suppl 


you with ammunition loaded with DEAD SHOT. 


American Powder Mills Company 
CHICAGO ST. LOUIS BOSTON 






















any way you please 
It is the most accurate, the fastest and safest auto- 
matic pistol) made. The most accurate, because 
greatest distance between sights. Fastest—speed 
of 116 shots a minute. Safest—because of its three 
safety devices. A danger signal which shows when 
it is loaded; an automatic lock, released only when 
in firing position, an absolute or optional lock. Writ 
for Catalogue or ask your dealer. 


Visit our exhibit at Nat’l Sportmen's Show, March 6, Madison Sq. Garden, New York 
H. TAUSCHER, 322 Broadwsy, New York 


Sole Agent for Genuine Mauser Rifles, Haenel Mannlicher 
Rifles, and Agent for Mannlicher Schvenauer Rifles, 














THE ONLY 


‘Bin One 

lubricates the mechanism, prevents rust 
on the metal parts and cleans and 
polishes the stock. For cleaning out the 
residue of burnt powder, peony 
smokeless powder, it is unequaled. 

: 3-IN-ONE OIL CO. 

152 New Street New York 








THE PARKER GUN AGAIN A WINNER 





cap at live birds—killing 25 
tance of 31 yards. Mr. Bates sho 
them all. This is some shooting! 


N. Y. Salesrooms 


32 Warren Street 





On Jan. 11-13, 1911, The “OLD RE LIABLE” PARKER GUN, shot by 
Howard D. Bates, of Ridgetown, Ont., again won the Grand Canadian Handi- 
5 straight and g in the shoot-off, from the limit dis- 
hot at 54 birds during the tournament and killed 


Send for Catalogue 


PARKER BROTHERS 





MERIDEN, CONN 








All advertisements are indexed—See page 2A 
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MAKERS OF SUPERIOR REVOLVERS 


F the SMITH & WESSON could be produced for less 
it would be sold for less. But it costs more to give toa 
reV@mer that quality of material and workmanship and 
infintte care upon which maximum efficiency, accuracy 
and reliability depend. It is this that characterizes the 
SMITH & WESSON—that gives to the owner abso- 
lute confidence in his weapon in the face of danger— 
that determines the SMITH & WESSON price and 
makes the SMITH & WESSON worth it. Send for “The ’ 





SMITH & WESSON,I1 Stockbridge Street, Springfield, Mass. Revolver,’’ an 


Pacific Coast Branch: 17 Market Street, San Francisco, Cal. invaluable book 

























You want the best gun for ‘* THE GUN THAT BLOCKS THE SEARS ”’ 
the least money. One of 


the nine grades of 


Dat iS -Guns, 
will meet your 
requirements. 






Grade A 





Ask For Our Large Catalogue 


N. R. DAVIS & SONS 
Lock Box 700 Assonet, Mass., U. S. A. 
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REPEATING RIFLE 





Model 
20 





You can buy 
no better gun for tar- 
get work and all small game 
up to 200 yards. Without change 
of mechanism it handles .22 short, 

long or long-rifle cartridges, perfectly. The 
deep Ballard nfling develops maximum power 
and accuracy and adds years to the life of rifles. 


The solid top is protection from defective cartridges—prevents 
powder and gases from being blown back. The side ejection 
never lets ejected shells spoil your bead and allows quick, accurate 
The 136 page repeat shots. With simple tak>-down construction, removable 
Marlin catalog will action parts—least parts of any .22—it is the quickest and easiest 
help you decide what to clean. A great vacation rifle. Ask any gun dealer. 

rifle best suits your in- 

dividual desires. Send lhe Marlin 72 <rearms ©. 

3 stamps for it today. 3 WILLOW STREET, NEW HAVEN, CONN. 


























PATENT 8.00D-PROOF 
HUNTING COAT 


Spacious Game Pocket abso 
lutely waterproof, blood-proof 














Impossible for blood to stai: 
clothing, or spot or rot the coat 
Decently clean till worn out. Bi 
sected lining makes game pocket 
reversible, cleanable, sanitary 
Ingenious litts throw load on 
shoulders alone Arms free for 
quick and easy gun action. 
Choice of desirable fabrics. Mail 
Faultiess fit Elegant finish 
Classy appearance. Durable con A stylish, serviceable hat. Would sell at $1.50 in most hat stores. Genu- 
:} struction. Has every conceivable ine American Felt, flexible sweat band, outside band. Fe rds into compact 
Gonvenence- a features roll without dam aging. Unequalled fe or bus siness, traveling, motoring, golf- 
double life of coat. It's “high Colors: Black, Gray Mixture, Brown aise and White. 
gun"’ with spo yrtsmen At dealers nt po stpaid ¢ m receipt of 75 cts. Sate size and color 
or of us charges prepaid. Write desired. Satisfaction guaranteed. Che: ape ot hat t house on earth. Write for 
-}- for descriptive price list and catalog. Originaturs of hats by mail. Beware a talteiors, 
U. S. Patent 946910 samples of cloth-—free. MIDDLETOWN HAT CO., Dept. E., Middletown, N. ¥. 











Inside View THE GEM SHIRT CO., Dayton, Ohio 








DENATURED ALCOHOL is the BEST FUEL 


for Camp Cooking and Lighting 
Gives the Camper all the Convenience of the City Home 
We handle the most approved appliances for using this fuel 


A complete Alcohol Light, $5.00 A practical Table Stove, $3.00 
. Including one quart Denatured Alcohol 
Prepaid to any address in the United States Write for catalog Trade supplied 


HOWE & FRENCH, 99-101 Broad Street, BOSTON, MASS. 
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« LYMAN « 
ELEVATING LEAF SIGHT 


(PATENTED) 





No. 46. PRICE, $2.50 


This construction allows the use of the Lyman 
Leaf Sight complete (either Leaf or Bar) and at 
such elevatien as suits best. 


The small Stop Screw adjusts for Point Blank. 
Further elevation is obtained by raising the Slide, 
pushing forward the Knurled Headed Screw, and, 
by tightening, it is held in position desired. 

The entire Sight folds down flat on the Rifle. 
(This Sight is not at present adapted to .22 caliber 
Rifles.) 


Send for 1911 Catalogue 
THE 


LYMAN GUN SIGHT CORPORATION 
MIDDLEFIELD, CONNECTICUT, U. S. A. 


= wy ~~ e- fae en sin 
—— i 


Jobbers and Dealers :— 
Send for 191% catalog and discount sheet 


The Hartung Bass Bait 


and other 
Fishing Trolls made famous by experts 
Are fully guaranteed and sold under 
The Fish-Hawk Trade Mark 
Consumers can have catalog in natural colors 


HARTUNG BROS. & CO., 51 Waverly St., Jersey City, N. J. 



































DONT WEAR A TRUSS 


STUART'S PLAS-TR-PADS sre different 
from the painful truss, being made gelf-adhe- 
sive purposely to hold the rupture in place 
without straps, buckles or springs—cannot 
slip, 80 eannot chafe or compress against the 
pubic bone. The most obstinate cases cured in 
the privacy of the home. Thousands have suc- 
cessfuily treated themselves without hindrance from 
work. Soft as velvet—easy to apply—inexpensive, 
Process of cure is natural, so no further — ee — 
Diploma ana Medal as meritorious invention © prove wha 

say by sending you Trial of Fuse & absolutely FREE. Write 
Dame on coupon and mail TO ¥. Address 

























The 
Only 
Gun for 
Fishermen 







EVER go fishing with- 
out a good gun. How 
often you run onto a flock of 
water fowl and must then help- 
lessly watch them circle out of 
sight. How often you have met 
game along the streams and had 
to let it walk it away. Besides 
that, it may save your life from 
hungry prowling beasts. It doesn't 
pay to take a chance. For fisher- 
men 




























is the very best ev er made. ‘Upper barrel 
(rifled) shoots .22, lower (smooth) shoots 
.44, shot or ball. It is so light and handy, 
you never know it’s around till you need 
it. Then it’s right there for everything 
from small birds to even bear and moose, 
and you can't beat it for cheap target 
practice. You always have the “other” 
gun. The Game Getter makes possible 
many times the enjoyment and ex 
perience to be had with any other 
arm. Barrels, 12, 15 or 18 inches long. 
Stock folds up—adjusts to any drop— 
or detaches. 


Ask Your Dealer 


to show you the gun, safety Fold- 
ing Fish Knife and our full line 
of angler’s necessities. If he 
hasn't them, write for our catalo& 
of Marble’s "60 Outing Specialties. 


Marble Safety Axe Co. 
525 Delta Avenue, 





































Gladstone,” 
Mich. 
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where and when you please. 
pay for a cottage or for board at a summer hotel one season, will pay for a Kenyon House, which will |, 
accommodate the whole family season after season. 
—no risk of loss from forest fires. Ideal for seashore, woods or mountains. 

sleeping apartments in the city. Can be used any time, anywhere, for outing or a permanent |, 


home. 
Folds compactly. Store in attic or basement when not in use. 


anyone. 
ventilated, fitted with rust-proof screens, flexible windows raised or lowered from the inside. ; } 
Attractive and sanitary. i 
storm. All sizes, 1 to 5 rooms. 
duty fabric—guaranteed not to rot, crack, leak or mildew. 


On exhibition at Nat’] Sportmen’s Show, Madison Square Garden, N. Y., March 6 to 11, Buffalo, N. Y.,March25toApril2. |! 
Fully Guaranteed for 3 Years Kenyon Portable Garage 

and should last 10 years with ordinary care. Same materials and construction as Kenyon Take-Down houses. Made 
We also make Portable Dormitories, Bunk in sizes to fit all cars. Safer, cheaper and better in every way than a ' 
Houses, Theaters, Hunter's and Miner's wooden garage. Write for prices. 1 

Cabins, etc. Write today for our low Dealers wanted—one in every town. Good proposition for automo- 

faetory priees and handsome new bile dealers and agents. Write for our interesting se ling I 
We also make Motor Boat Tops, Life Preserving Cushions, 


TAKE-DOWN HOUSE| 


Own a Portable Summer Home of your own at the price of a season’s renting. 
Don't be tied down to one spot. Get a Kenyon Take-Down House—move F 
As easy to move as a tent and ten times as comfortable. The rent you 


Pack it up and bring it home when vacation isover }# 
Also adapted for out-door 


Warm in winter—cool in summer. 
Put up in a few hours by 


No special tools needed. Weather-proof, vermin-proof, fire-proof. Perfectly 
Strong and substantial—can't blow over, even. in the severest 


Frame of seasoned lumber—covering of Kenyon heavy 
Metal parts are rust-proof. |y 

































catalog describing all styles of 
, Kenyon houses. nN 





—— Cockpit Covers, etc., and issue a spe ial catalog 
describing same. Mailed free. Be sure to ask for C: ae alog M. 1. 


THE R. L. KENYON CO, 
Dept. 30 Waukesha, Wis. 

























*Soox FREE 


**ilow to Learn 
to Mount Birds 













others. Skilled Taxidermists in great demand. Success quar- 
anteed or no tuition fee. Endorsed by thousands of satistied 
graduates. Write today for our Great Free Book *‘How to Learn 
to Mount Birds and Animals.’* Also our beautiful Taxidermy 
agazine. BOTH FREE, rite today—do it now. 


The N. W. SCHOOL OF TAXIDERMY, Inc. 
11673 Elwood Bldg., Omaha, Neb 








Mount Birds “Cutdoor’” Foot Comfort) 


and Animals. 


PORTSME Fish en - ” - 
. Hunters! ge wey 1 E For Hunters, Trappers, Campers, ‘‘Hikers,”’ Fishermen, Canoeists, Etc. 
j—} The wonderful profession of Taxidermy, ., This isa genuine *‘Russell”’ 
at so long kept secret,can now be easily Maple Pac’’ high top (10- 7 

learned right in yourown hom inch) Moccasin—extra thick, 
but fully flexible, dry-tan Cari- serie 
ame 
Delivered 
anywhere 
in the 


We Teach by Mai a bou—extremely durable— 
U. S. 
















. Ani ; . tan skins, adapted to thorough water- 
mate yoy | as Zz proofing-—light weight, and con- 
i forms exactly to shape of foot— 
made with solid, snow-proof, bellows 
tongue and heavy nickle eyelets, and 
laced with best quality rawhide. Ex- 
tra (flexible) sole, 25c extra, where 
desired. The ‘‘best-on-earth”’ Moc- 
casin for sportsmen’s and all ‘‘out- 
door’ wear. Order today, stating 
size regular shoe worn; fit and satis- 
faction Guaranteed or money refunded. Ask 
for Catalogue full line Moccasin Footwear. 


LW. C. Russell Moccasin Co., FactoryA, Berlin, Wis. 






women. Easily and quickly learned during 
spare time. Decorate home and den with fine 
nnn or command big income selling 
nted specimens and mounting for 























































“PREMIER MALLARD. Reg. U.S. Patent (Office 


LARGEST MANUFACTURERS IN THE WORLD 


High Grade Cedar Decoys 


Our goods are used by the leading Sportsmen and Clubs of the United States. They 
are exact dupli cates of nature finished in the most artistic manner. We manufacture 
several grades in all species of Duck, Snipe, Geese, Swan and Crow Decoys. Make 
inquiry of your dealer for these goods and write to us for catalogue. 


MASON’S DECOY FACTORY, 456-464 Brooklyn Ave., Detroit, Mich. 

















Complete With Engine, Ready to Run S6 


18-20-28 and 27 ft. boats at preportionate prices. All lannches tested and fitted with 
Detroit two-cycle reversible engines with speed controlling lever—-simplest engine made—starts 
without cranking—has only 3 moving parts—anyonecan run it. The Safe Launch—abso- 
lutely nor-sinkable—needs no boathouse. All boats fitted with air-tight compartments—can- 
not s.ok, leak or rust. Weare sole owners of the patents for the manufacture of rolled steel, 
lock-seamed, steel boats. Orders filled the day they are received. Boats shipped to every * fade 
of the wori.l. Free Catalog. Steel Rowboats, $20. 3) 
MICHIGAN STEEL BOaT Co., 1346 Jefferson Avenue, Detroit, Mich., U. S. < 
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**He is no 

true lover of 

the woods who 

ceases to go to 

them when the leaves 
have dropped away. ”’ 


ba 


TRADE MARK 


. ‘ 
Sportsman Ss Clothing 
Sheds water like a duck’s back 


The only Hunting Garmen‘s giving thor- 
ough comfort in all weather, waterproofed 


by the famous 
Priestly Crore Process 


which we control exclusively in the United 
States for hunting garments. 

The fabric, although rain-proof, permits 
of perfect ventilation, and is soft, smooth 
and entirely odorless. 

Do not let the weather interfere with 
your outing. Go prepared for all kinds by 
wearing Duxbak—which includes all outer 
garments—the ideal clothing for the 
woods, camp and trail, 


Kamp:it 


A light weight, twilled fabric, fast colors (not cravenetted) the newest and 
best of its kind. Much better than ordinary Khaki. Suitabie for midsummer or 
warm climates, Especially desirable for ladies’ garments. Fine for motor cyclists, 


LA 
) 
Al 
x 
: 
” 
y 
‘ 


Prices east of the Rocky Mountains: Duxbak Kamp-it 
Coats ans $5.00 to $10.00 $3.00 to : 
Trousers and Breeches......... 3.00 to 6.00 2.00 to 
Hats, Caps, Leggins .50 to 1.50 .50 to 
Ladies’ Skirts 5. ‘ 6.00 3.00 to 
Other styles and garments in proportion. Send for illustrated book- 
let showing full line, samples of material, measurement blanks, etc. 


BIRD. JONES & KENYON, 2 HICKORY ST.,UTICA, N. ¥- 








? 


Valuable Premiums for “ Hat-Passers’ 


We +4 “‘hat-passers’” because that is about all it amounts to now—this taking of FIELD 

AND STREAM subscriptions. 

Doesn't it strike you that the $2000.00 Fishing Contest, which we are operating this year, 

is attracting and will continue to attract the attention of a great many enthusiastic sportsmen ? 
hy, the mere announcement will do that. 

Add to this interest the effect of our extensive magazine and newspaper advertising, 13,000 
placards and posters and 100,000 — of circular matter. Thousands of men are just waiting 
for you to come and take their subscription money. 

—_ for our new premium catalog and see how easy it is to collect worth-while articles 
as well. 


FIELD AND STREAM PUB. CO., 26 East 21st Street, New York City 


We guarantee adi isin g on this and “pposite page provided you mention FIELD AND STREAM 
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SCHAUER, WELTER & CO. 


Late KONRAD SCHAUER 


KIJABE HILL, BRITISH EAST AFRICA 


THE WELL-KNOWN FIRM OF SPECIALISTS FOR ORGANIZING AND FITTING OUT 


Hunting and 
Scientific Expeditions 


Trips planned for Tourists 
Hunting of Big Game and all other African Animals 


PRACTICAL PRESERVING, PACKING AND SHIPPING OF 
TROPHIES—MANY YEARS’ EXPERIENCE -i- -:- = «ie 


“KIJABE HILL” * *tichtsnos~“4'sportsman’s HOME” 


The largest dealers in LIVE ANIMALS and AFRICAN CURIOS 














Literature, information and Esti: FRED, SAUTER, 42 Bleecker St., New York City 


mates free from our agent . 

















WEBBER’S HAND-KNIT JACKETS. IMPORTED GERMAN PIPE 

No. 120. A Webber ides. Thie Joc net is] | Direct from the Fatherland. The most en- 
made with shield front—protects the cheat. * 2 — re ine + “ve g > , 
May be worn with or without, just turn the JOY “-—~ ree . ee that pn mtg oo. 
shield back. Four-ply worsted knit close and lips. Nickel top keeps fire and to yacco from 
firm. A handsome garment, any color to | falling out. Receptacle at bottom of bowl 
order, suggest tan or gréy. Sizes up to 44, $6 | catches saliva and nicotine. Sent postpaid 
Larger sizes $7. Sent express prepaid. Re for 75 cts. stamps taken. Money back if 
turn at our expense if not satisfied. Sweaters | t satisfz t yr 
for men, women and children. Catalog free. not satisfactory. 

GEO. F. WEBBER, Mtr., THE ROYAL PIPE COMPANY 
Station F, Detroit, Mich. | 201 Broadway Nashville, Tenn. 




















are ready fo )- 
Our 1911 Models, Boats and Canoes 3'°,'°*"},{o" 32": 
many advantages over any other boat or canoe for the Duck Hunter, Trapper 
or Fisherman. We can prove it toyour satisfaction. Easy and safe to row 
or paddle in shallowest orroughest water, Easier and quicker to set up or 
take down than any other made. Indestructible Galvanized Steel Frame. 
Best Canvas oe We invite you to compare them with any other. 

our dealer has the boat, or write us for Folder K, 


LIFE SAVING FOLDING CANVAS BOAT COMPANY, Kalamazoo, Mich. 


AMBROID 


Every Canoeist’s and Camper’s Outfit Should Contain 


a can of Ambroid, the wonderful, universal cement or glue, which is absolutely 
waterproof. It dries quickly. Finest thing in the world for repairing a canoe 
quickly and permanently—ten minutes does the trick! Ambroid sets in water or 
air. Repairs holes in any tinware, or other utensil. Nothing like it for repairing 
rubber boots, blankets, etc.; also torn tents, bags, broken fishing tackle, etc. Re- 
quires no heating—just apply direct from can. Under the name of “West’s Glue” 
our tourist size can has for years been indispensable to guides and sportsmen in 
Maine. 

If your nearest dealer does not have 
and full description. 


WEST MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
Dept. S 350 Broadway, New York City 

















Ambroid, send ten cents for sample can 
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SS AU over America 
_ MOST 
POPULAR: 
i 


[LE PAGES et 












New ORLEANS ” 






“i \e Saw Francisco 




















Every sportsman away from the base 
of supplies is keenly alive to the impor- 
tance of having with him a can of 
Le PAGE'S LIQUID GLUE, so that in 
case of an emergency the broken article 
can be mended without loss of 


4 time. 
Le PAGE’S GLUE, the 
most powerful adhesive 
made,comesin handy little (ae 


f self-sealing tubes, small 
™ glass bottles with patented 
# screw tops, and in cans, 





This simple little sharpener will KEEP a blade 

















sharp for 100 or more shaves. Gives blades a | Sm all obtainable from your a 
hollow ground edge and makes them better than | UR ae iad . 
new. Strops both edges at once—reverses an ‘WARDED FIVE ealer. 
strops other side without blade being removed. . A ates 

° Safety h 

arpener We 
Twinplex Rotary rac Sharp ' some at once 
is simple to use, sharpens all ye re in 30 f j 
seconds—is small—can’t get out of order, is guar- it tin ws al 
anteed for ten years. Costs $3.50 and quickly Ye ee, ove with every 
pays for itself because it ma 
Stops all blade expense Mend Weur fad 

Sold on 30 day trial basis. Ask your dealer to nt 
show you one, or write us for book ‘The Slickest i Mend Your Paddle 
Little Thing You Ever Saw” fully illustrating and keel im 4-)°s oe OF-toleot-m 
describing the Twinplex. . Men ad Your P j pe 
Twinplex Mfg. Co., 418 Frisco Bldg., St. Louis, Mo. nd Everything else. 











OMFORT is the first essential of the Sportsman. 
Your feet have to stand the hardest knocks. 
Protect them with Witch-Elk Boots. 
The lightest and easiest boot on the market. Made 
in all heights for Ladies and Gentlemen. 


Ask your Dealer te order a poir or write for Catalog ‘“‘F” 
WE MAKE A STRONG LINE OF GOLF, TENNIS AND YACHTING SHOES 


WITCHELL-SHEILL COMPANY, Detroit, Michigan 


Manufacturers 


SPORTING AND ATHLETIC FOOTWEAR 











We guarantee advertising on this and opposite page provideg you mention FIELD AND STREAM 
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38A 
On Your Outings 









HAWKEYE |§ 


Refrigerator | 


BASKET } 


The only basket 
refrigerator. Removable compartment 
forice. Asmall piece lasts 24 hours and 


Keeps Your Lunch Fresh and Cool 


on hottest days. Strongly made of rattan 
with rust proof metal lining, always 
sweet. Interlining of asbestos and felt 
keeps heat out. Lids piped with felt to 
make them air-tight, dust-proof. Hard- 
wood top and bottom. 

Fishermen: you will find it just the 
thing to carry catch home in on your 
return trip, also keeps minnows alive. 
Ask any dealer. Write for FREE de- 
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Carry a ‘(g 













scriptive booklet giving endorsements 
from Sportsmen, Motorists and men you 
know. Also new lunch recipes. 


BURLINGTON BASKET CoO. 
216 Main Street @ Burlington, lowa 
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Steel Fishing Rods 
and satis 
Three Reds for the Price of One 





No fisherman will carry old style Rods and Baits after he 
has seen the FJHOLLAND, They are distinctly diiferent and 
superior to anything on the market. Send five cents in 
stamps for sample paper minnow and illustrates « talog. 


Fully Guaranteed 


HOLLAND ROD & BAIT CO. 
HOLLAND, MICH. 
New York Office, 50 Franklin St. 











IT! 


Use the Burtis “Irresistible ” Single - Hook 
Spinner and capture all the prizes offer: d 
by Field and Stream. Sent postpaid to any 
address for One Dollar. 


GEO. H. BURTIS, Worcester, Mass. 


Maker of the Celebrated Burtis Rods and Flies 


BE IN 








DO YOU GO FISHING? 


THE DUPLEX 
FOLDING 
FISHING CREEL 

Can be carried in the 
pocket, ready for use if 
1 have good luck. Ma and 
of brown waterproof can 





We also make folding bas- J A 
kets and minnow buckets. 2am 
Send for Catalog B. 


THE PLANET CO., 175 N. 





Westtield, M “ 


Elm St., 

















THOMAS J. BYROM, Inventor ay 





“BYROM’S TROLL” 


PATENTED UNITED STATES AND CANADA 
Patented United States July 12th, 1910. No. 963 
Patented Canada June 2|st, 1910. 





Works Well Casting —No Eetter Bait for Game Fish 


860 
No. 126,415 


“FOR PRIZE FISH” 


PRICE $1.00 


HARRIMAN, TENN., U. S. A. 
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“Keep chickens,” 


says the FARM JOURNAL, 


and live better 
at less cost. 


HOUSANDS of families, in city and country, have found this the easy way to IMPROVE 
their standard of living, and at the same time LowER THE cost. With chickens you 
always have delicious food, for the family or for “company.” Their eggs supply you 
with ready money or ready food They are pets that pay their board. By keeping chickens, 
boys and girls can earn money, and also get an excellent training. Sometimes the back- 
yard plant grows into a large business, like those of Corninc, Curtiss and Foster, who 
make many thousands of dollars a year 
Raising chickens pays if you know how, whether you keep a dozen hens, or run 
a large poultry-farm; but you need the best guides. Many get from their chickens 
less than HALF as much as they might get with the guidance of any of these three 
splendid modern poultry-books, which tell the experience and methods of the most 
successful modern poultry raisers. 
Vhe ae ds have all be age actuai experience and proved successful The FARM JOURNAL st and ds back of them, for 
igated them an KN« They can be used with six hens or six thousand. Of the Corning Eeg k alone, OVER 
100, ‘000 COPIES were S nls ar. Many are using these methods with splendid success and profit 
The Corning Egg-Book yi." mer 'in’ poor ‘health, with no experience, starting’ with 


one year, with 1953 hens, made an average 




































thirty hens, built up in four years an egg business whi 1 
profit of $6.41 a year per hen. These men learned how t ) make hens lay the most eggs in winter, when 
they oa 60 and 70 cents a dozen. This book tells how they found the best breed, why they raise only 





white-shelled, sterile eggs, how they keep hens LAYING ALL WINTER, when they hatch chicks to do 
their best laying in Janucry, how to mix the feed that produces most eggs, and how their whole system 
works to that one end,—eggs, Eocs, EGGS. It gives photographs and complete working plans of their 
Ruildings, which vou can build 1n sections, large or small as needed. 





















° tells how Roy Curtiss, a farmer's bov, starting with a few neglected hens, has built up at 
Curtiss Poultry Book NIAGARA FARM cone of the beste ~paying poultry plants in the world. Roy agreed 
that if his father would furnish feed, he ( Koy) would supply eggs and chic s arm table, and ali left over were to belong 
to him. Intwoyears Roy was using so much feed that his f it! ver had tocry qu ut the boy kept right on, His brother joined him, 
and the business grew and grew. But they had no guidance, and had to learn xy their own mistakes. Su h a guide as the Curtiss 






Poultry Book wold have saved them thousands of dollars. This capita bo k was wrritten right at Niagara Farm by the vet 
ltryman, Micheal K. Boyer. He says he never saw a general poultry plant so weil managed. Every day shipments 
Vheir percentage of fertile eggs, of live, strong chickens hatched, of day-old chicks shipped 






eran po 







go off, every day money comes in 
without loss, is reallv wonderful. This book gives alltheir methods ard feed formulas, tested and improved by years of experience 
Many pictures. Whether you raise chickens, ducks, or eggs, have a dozen fowls or thousands, you will find in this book help that 







you can get in no other way 








is a remarkable collection of successful “wrinkles” in poultry-raising, secured and edited by 


Poultry Secrets MIcHEAL K. BoYER (known to poultrymen as “Uncle Mike’’). Many of these were treasured 
secrets of famous poultrymen, guarded with jealous care because of their great value. We paid hundreds of dollars for them. 
I his 1s the ELEVENTH EDITION, and thousands are using these methods with great profit. 

. R. Curtiss tells his successful method of hatching §O per cent. more pullets than cockerels;the Philo System is described 
and exp ained ;the “15 cents-a-bushel"’ and ‘8 cents-a-bushel”’ green feed secrets; secrets of the Angell, Palmer, and Hogan Systems ; 
Boyer’s meth od of abso lutely insuring fertility of eggs for hatching; Townsend's system for preventing death of chicks in the shell ; 
Feich’s famous mating chart, suppressed for many years; feeding and fattening secrets; and MANY OTHER PRICELESS SECRETS 
are here disclosed for the first time. 


ANY ONE of these books, ANY TWO of thebooks, penn bay of the my 
and Farm Journal balance Oc and the Farm Journel 1. and the Farm Journal for 
of 1911 and all of 1912, for three years, two years, CEB—CPrs—Ps 
Be sure to say plainly wHicu Book or books you want. 
guide book for owners of small vegetable gardens Phere 1s mon-y in back-yards, 


is a splendid 64 page 
Garden Gold and many ways of cutting down the high cost of living SGesien Gall” tails how: ts &:-7 bo ealan: 


tuted for anv ove of the three poultry booklets mentioned above at the same price 


































F J ] is the standard paper for everyore who grows or wants to grow fruit, vegetables, 
arm ourna poultry, or stock of any kind. It is 34 years old, and has over 750,C00 subscribers 
in all parts of the country. “Judge Biggle’ and ‘Peter Tumbledown” are characters far better known 
to many than Hamlet or Micawber. It has a fine poultry department, more valuable ‘han most see 
papers. It is a favorite paper with housekeepers. Clean, clever, cheerful, amusing, intensely practical. 
Cut to fit everybody, young or old, village, suburbs, or rural routes. Unlike any other paper and always 
















has heen. 

On any one-dollar offer, if your order is mailed within TEN DAYS of the date of this pa a, 
we will send you also the famous Poor Richard Revived, an Almanac for 1911, full of wit and wisdo 
fcr the rural home. Address your letter just like this:— 


FARM JOURNAL - . 144 Clifton St., Philadelphia 
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Use English Tackle Next Season 


Write now to W. J. Cummins for his catalogue of High Grade 
Rods and Tackle. It is a magnificent publication and will be sent 
free to any reader of ‘Field and Stream.” 


A SPECIAL OFFER FOR MARCH ONLY 
Send $1, $2, or $5 (U.S. A. notes) and W. J. C. will send goods 
to the value of $1.25, $1.50, or $6. Flies, Gut Leaders, or a selection 


of both. 

You can then test and compare them with what you have been 
using. If you don’t like them, or think them not suitable, send them 
back, and money will be returned in ful]. 

Just give some idea of your requirements. 


ALL STANDARD AMERICAN FLIES STOCKED 














W. J. CUMMINS 
North of England Rod Works (Dept. S) 
BISHOP AUCKLAND ENGLAND 











ORDER YOUR BOAT NOW and use _ 17-Foot Launch, 2 H. P., $135.00 


18-Foot Runabout, 5 H. P., 210.00 


it in the spring when others are worry- 22-Foot Runabout, 8 H. P., 370.00 
‘ 25-Foot Semispeed, 18 H.P., 625.00 








| sven oenmaeanea oe - = ing about (Speed 12 to 14 miles) 
= Ss . 
—_ delivery _ MATHISEN. BOAT Co. 








The Only Self-Thumbing Reel Made for $6.00, With Jewel Caps, $7.50 


The reel itself is worth the price. It is the best size and shape for casting 
and perfectly balanced. Inside the spool is a device that thumbs the reel 
mechanically, Centrifugally provides a slight pressure, reduced to nothing 
as the bait slows down, and more even than any human thumb can be trained 
to employ. Send for catalogue showing full particulars. 


REDIFOR ROD & REEL CO., Warren, Ohio 




















1 - 
With Engine 20 Fs | 50 
. 
| @ d-— Complete Launch ei, ue 
. zi — : 16, 18, 20, 23, 27, 28 and 35 footers at proportionate rices, 
: ™ including Family Launches, Speed Boats, Auto ats and Hunting 
> Cabin Cruisers. We ars the world’s largest Power Boat Manufacturers. 
A NEW PROPOSITION TO DEMONSTRATING AGENTS _ 
Sixty-four different models in all sizes ready to ship, equipped with the 
simplest motors made: start without crank ng; only three moving parts; 
= - : ten-year-old child can runtkem. Boats and engines fally quaranteed. 
. 12,500 satisfied owners. Write today for large Free Illustrated Catalog. 4 
~ DETROIT BOAT CO., 1104 Jefferson Ave., DETROIT, MICH. 
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THE ECKHARDT MINNOW IS SOLD BY ALL FIRST-CLASS SPORTING GOODS DEALERS 


A Life Preserving and Weedless Hook CTS Zit 





This is acombination hook which will keep your minnow alive, continually swim- 
ming in its natural position, and attracts fish where other hooks Jail. Experienced Weedless Hook Set 
fishermen will tell you that the live minnow makes the most attractive lure—there- 
fore the best bait to catch fish, This is the only hook which will preserve the life 4 eof 
. ; 3 le or > ruar t be pressed out of place 
c i ofaminnow. It is absolutely weedless, the pin supporting the weed guard 80 that it canno’ 
ut shows minnow attached Price 10 cents each. If your dealer cannot supply you—send your order to us including two cents in postage, giving your 


dealer's name. Sizes—Reg. Carlisie—3-0, 4-0, 6-0. Sizes—Heavy Carlisie 3-0, 4-0, 6-0. For further particulars send 2 cents for circular 




















MAX B. ECKHARDT 124 LLOYD STREET MILWAUKEE, WIs, 
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There he is— ©. 
the burglar , 














OU no sooner think: ‘‘ There he is!” than you have him covered 
"YW point tient with the easy aiming Savage Automatic. 

You don’t have to pay attention to your ‘‘aim.’” The same second 
you see the intruder you point the Savage Automatic straight at him as 
you would point your finger. 

**Aiming 
quired trick, quickly forgotten. While poémting is natural—instinctive. 


7° 


an old-fashioned revolver is an awkward, unnatural, ac- 


You know the finger is quick as a thought. Try it. Point at some 
object. You point at once, by instinct, and invariably point straight. 
Put burglar fear out of your home by putting this instinctive pointing 


Savage in. Get one at your dealer’s—not after the burglar has visited Hew Savage Site Book: 
ne ee ae also free to any asker, It 10 
you ut today. will convince you that no Sh t 
GUN FIGHTER BOOK FREE other riflehas yet matched ° s 
a up with the great Savage Quick 


Bat” Masterson’s book, 303 and other calibers. 
som . > hy ’ \ a ee Savage Arms Co., 243 
The Tenderfoot’s Turn,’’ by the famous Dodge City ex-Sheriff, free. Savagé Ave., Utica, N.Y. 


THE NEW SAVAGE aAuToMATIC 


Send your dealer’s name on a post-card and get 











In A BoaT OR ON THE “Seien™""”* Fraser’s Flexible Butt Pad 
PIER , YOU NEED Re 


Three Sizes 
























35c 
a handy recep- J 50c 
tacle for reels, It Fits Be 
lines, hooks, flies, the Body 
sinkers, e te. Sportsman’s 
“Don't keep tackle - It Fits : 
ve in your pocket; All Standard Specialty Co. 
geta Milwaukee, 
Rods Wis. 


Gate Tackle > Box} 


No. 02 shown belowis a strong, serviceable, heavy 
tin box at avery low price. Has8compartments. Size 
10}4x4x5} oo in. Convenient— durable — satisfactory. 

Cream City Ware Never Disappoints 

Accept no substitute. If your dealer doesn "t 
sell our goods, write for prices and FREE CATALOG 
of bait boxes and minnow buckets. 


Geuder, Paeschke & Frey Co., 203 15thStey Milwaukee, Wis. 


No. 1—Full Size 

















WHEN YOU GO CAMPING| 


WHAT IS IN YOUR LUGGAGE? 


A pile of clumsy wooden guyblocks or a neat little set of guysnaps? 
Guyblocks are everlastingly slipping and your tent becomes loose and sags and flaps 
about. Guysnaps don’t slip— they can’t slip. They do away with the 
hard work of repeatedly drawing tight a sagging tent. With guysnaps it is mere play 
to draw your tent as tight as a drum—and it stays so. No storm or wind can 
shake it loose. 

Make your camping a delightful combination of health, pleasure and comfort. 
Now is the time to prepare, Order your guysnaps today. Mail a dollar bill with 
your name and address and we will send you promptly a box of half dozen, prepaid. 


GUYSNAP MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
1130 East 113th Street Cleveland, Ohio Can be carried in the pocket 
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FIELD AND STREAM’S 









This remarkable new in- 
vention is the strongest 
and safest fish stringer 
ever made, but better yet it keeps your / 
game fish alive. The patent hook j 
with safety catch goes through both 
lips of the fish—they don’t drown but 


swim. 


Absolutely Weedless—Solid Brass—Rustless 
The entire weight comes on the shank of the hooks 
not on the pins. Each fish is held on a separate 
hook—no crowding, no smothering. Length 44 in. 
a se = oo or projecting points, hence it is weedless 
Do not loosen your stringer to add the fish. 
The Keepem-Alive is fastened securely at_the top and not dis- 
turbed when adding or removing fish. Each hook is opened 
independently of the others. 
Holds 75 pounds yet packed folds compactly 
You can carry the Keepem-Alive in your pocket. 


It mak it 
a ot! ad: 


Sold anywhere, post-paid, for 50 cents. 
Write today for folder. Patents Pending. 
Watkins Manufacturing Company 
HOWELL, [Box 6) MICHIGAN 


DEALERS: Write for wholesale prices on this 
new trade getter. 








y 
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Cooper’ s “Weedless 
| m = == Porker”’ 
yy Yy jy 
QA 
Patented 
Six Sizes 2§ cents each 


@ Bass and pickerel lie in the weeds and rushes near the shore for 
Cooper's *“*Porker’’ is the only hook that can successfully 
It’s absolutely weedless —can be cast in the thickest 
weeds with out getting caught —is weighted. making casting easy 
—can't get out of shape. One hook willlast aseason. He strikes 
the enameled rubber protector which is supported by a wire spring. 
It goes down to the Look shank—then you gothim. The rubber 
flies back into place—your fis) comes in without getting tangled 


food. 

| fish them out. 
' 

| 

| 


| in the weeds, 

@ A dollar bill gets an assortment of 4 prepaid with our illustrated 
| catalog dealing fully with casting and a Cooper's Bronze Wire 
@ A 1-0 or 2-0 Porker makes a good trout hook, 


580 W. Warren Ave., Detroit, Mich. 


Leader. 


THE FISHERMAN CO. 


THE BIRD OF A BAIT! 


LOCKHART’S WAGTAIL WITCH FLOATS, 
DIVES AND SWIMS, AND THAT NATURALLY 


a jack- 








a broken hook with 


You can always remove 
knife, and your bait floats even though your line does 
break. Let her drop in breeding h¢ jles—near lily 
pads, or stumps, and gently, methodically tip end | 
0 


shoulder and Bingo! Don’t the 
“the bass’ smash it? You know it? 
Nothing to wear out or rust out, 
pork rind white. All fish getters day 
trolling, and wrist or reel controls it all the 


rod toward your 


yellow, or 
cast- 


red, 
or night, 


ing or 
time. 
Two baits in one. If your dealer can’t supply you 
send along one dollar and you'll get one by mail, 
A good pickerel bait as well. Made in one, 


prepaid. 
two, or three gangs of triple hooks. 


E. J. LOCKHART, Lock Box 416, Grn * Michigan 




















can be tiltec 
smoke, heat 








The Brilliant Search Light * 


acetylene carbide gas. 


or blow out, locomotive reflector 
One filling will burn eight hours. 
Single Lens, spreads the light - $5.00 
Double Lens, concentrates the light . 6.00 
combines both single and double Lens, 6.50 


Interchangeable, 


R. C. KRUSHKE, 402 W. Superior Street . - 
SA A 


A good night companion. 

a hunter should be without 
Carried on the head, 

throws a bright light “ees ver you look: will not 


1 up or down, 
Automatic generator uses 


SEND FOR PAMPHLE 
Duluth, Minn. 








Why Don't YOU 


**ELECTRIC” 


New Process Waterproof 


SILK LINE 


The 








HE Natchaug “ELECTRIC” 


throughout by a new 
the Celebrated Natchaug of all Ex xpert Anglers who used it last season. t Floats—It will not 
Kink—It is not Enamel—It is suitable for Fresh or Salt Water, and 


the very best Fry 
“ELECTRIC” 


eins AT ONCE a The Anglers’ Supply Co., 115 Gen. St., Utica, N. Y. 


THE _COAKER TROUT FLY 





Silk Braided Fish Line—Waterproofed 


and exclusive Process, has met the approval 


and Bart Casting Line. 
We sell to the 


will land the fish 


ANGLERS direct. 


and will last for years. 

















Actually seems to be alive. 


Don’t lose it’s shape or size. 





“I have now caught over 400 trout on that 
one little ‘Coaxer’ and am well pleased.” 
“Caught a 15-inch brook trout on the No.1 
Prout ‘Coaxer.’ That breaks the local record.” 
“My guide said: “These trout don’t take the 
fly,’ but I caught 24 on a “Coaxer’ in 2 hours.” 








“Enclosed find $5.25, for which send 2 dozen 
more “‘Coaxers,’ assorted. Please rush.” 
“T got 17 speckled beauties before breakfast 
on the ‘Coaxer.’ They averaged 12 inches.” 
“Had large lot of imported flies, but got 90 
per cent. of my trout on four little Coaxers.” 








ALWAYS FLOATS. Gets more big trout 


Trout size, 7 or 10 hook, 6 colors, $1.35; 12 colors, $2.60. 


than any other fly on earth. IT CAN’T SINK. 
Bass size, 2-0 sproat hook, 6 colors, $1.65; 12 colors, $3.25. 









Send stamp for Catalog of BASS BA 





L 


THE NEW JAMISON TROUT SPOON is the smallest and lightest spoon ever made, or 1 
1cKe. 


as easy as a fly and is a killer of the highest order. 
plated blade with red, white, yellow or brown feathers. Made on 2, 4and 6 special trout hooks, 


Cut shows No. 6, smallest size. 


its 
A sure winner for spring fishing. 


Price, set of 12, $2.60; half dozen, $1.35; each, 25c. Postage, 2c. 
W. J. JAMISON, Mfr., 2751 POLK ST., CHICAGO. 





ITS, etc., in colors, 











All advertisements 


are indexed—See page 2A 
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Everything for the Angler 
SPECIAL FOR TROUT ANGLERS 
Would You Like a Good Fly Rod for Little Money? The 


MANHATTAN BRAND “PEERLESS” ROD 


Is Well Named 




















eee - :} = * «a 

















It is made of selected cane with fine nickel-plated mountings. Closely wound 
in two colors of silk. Snake ring guides. Generous size SOLID CORK grasp. 


No. 3510A, Length, 9 ft., weight, 51 ozs. ) 
No. 3501C, Length, 10 ft., weight, 7 ozs. / EITHER ROD $5.00 









TROUT TACKLE 
BOOKLET 


If It’s lye . OUT IN MARCH. 
Fishing | William Mills & Son | #223" 
Tackle 23 Park Place, New York City OUT & Gar. 


We Have lt Per : — coon vances 
Fishing Tackle Exclusively. 

ALL GRADES 66 Albion” 

WE ARE EXPERTS:—Can use, and use successfuly, 

The poe By By RB Bl cecal Waders 

ALMOST A CENTURY OF EXPERIENCE is behind 


“Levison” | ow precuc: 


E PERSONAL ATTENTION of one of our Mr. 
Fly Book Mills is given to EVERY order. 


@ We have tried for many years to ob- 
tain a line of Waders that would give 
satisfactory service. We have now 
marketed these goods for three years 
and they have given UNIVERSAL §@ 
SATISFACTION. The material of § 
which they are made has proven to be 
the most DURABLE, DEPENDABLE 
and WATERPROOF on the market. 
@ The medium weight are the most 
satisfactory all around Wader made. 
They are lighter than the domesti: 
goods and more flexible. 





















































> @The light weight are very light (a 
No Dropping Flies in the Stream when fingers are cold pair of stockings weighiny only 22 
Each Fly 1s held in the book at full length and separately by aspring * ounces) yet they are quite durable and 
and hook made especially for this purpose. Any fly can be taken out can be safely used for a long time bya 
and returned readily without disturbing any of the others. It you careful angler. 
have never used a Levison fly book, there is a pleasure in store fo a pe . 
5 you; you should own one quickly, Seochinws oy ee feet - $9.00 per pair 
tockings wit t 
NARROW PATTERN, 754x3'4 INCHES and hob nails . 15.00 per pair 
wi ” .. 2 = Rs verte Light weight stockings with 
8 2 8 100ks8 . 
@. Covers of Fancy Leather : $5.00 $4.00 $5 00 $6.00 each stoc king feet 10.00 per par 






Trousers with stocking feet - 14.00 per pair 





















J. Covers, Fine Englis h Pigskin or Se ealskin 5 00 6.00 7.00 8.00 each 
WIDE PATTERN, 74x44 INCHES Sele Aaende Ges 
0 6080 100.190 
| H. Covers of Fancy Leather _ $2.15 $ “ 6.25 Fd $ H. L. LEONARD RODS é 






I. Covers of Genuine Sealskin 





8.23 9.50 10.75 each The Rod You Will Eventually Buy 






Shows Stocking 























When you buy your canoe, choose it for 


Strength, Speed, Safety, Durability 


Buy the one which all use as a standard, by which 
canvas covered canoes are judged. 
Built of Michigan White Cedar, covered with special 
close-woven canvas, finished just as smooth as an auto 
body, painted a color of your own choosing. Every part 
is made in our own factory, or to our own patterns. 
For sale by the best dealer in every city. 

W rite for illustrated catalog. 
We also build a complete line of all-wood boats and canoes, 


small launches for deep or shallow water, pleasure or speed. 
Details covering any of these lines on request. 


J. H. RUSHTON, Inc., 660 Water St., Canton, New York 








BASS— PICKEREL 

THE PRIZE MUSCALLONGE 
be easily landed on 

“VACUUM BASS BAIT’”’ 


, am 





= Enameled—Red Stripings. 
FOR SALE EVERYWHERE OR 
POSTPAID FOR 75c. 


The RECORD Catches for 1910— 
SHOW This BAIT Landed a Greater 
PerCent of Large Bass Than Any 
Other Biit. Hooks attached by pat- 
ent swivels, making surest hooker. 
i Most attractive in use--W 


or 
can 
the 


hite 





THE BEST REEL IN THE WORLD 


at the price, $3. The B. & B. Kentucky Reel. 
Alight, smooth running casting reel; full 60 yard 


SENT 





size. Thousandssoldtocrack fishermen all over 





Scothat 
Swivel 





206-207 Walnut Street 


VACUUM BAIT CO. 


Patented NORTH MANCHESTER, INDIANA 


thecountry. Neveracomplaint. Send $3; with 
20 cents extra for postage. Money back if you 
want it aftertesting the reel. Write for catalog 
of Guns, Fishing Tackle,etc. BOURNE& BOND, 











28 Market Street, Louisville, Ky. 








NEW “HILDEBRANDT” SPINNERS 





ANS 
aie, “GET NEXT!” 
NO SWIVELS TO SWIVEL GET 


THE JOHN J. HILDEBRANDT C0O.., Drawer No. 1, Logansport, Indiana, U.S. A. 


Have You Seen Our New 
Slim Eli’ Spinner?? 
if Not— Warum Nicht??? 


We are also showing this year, a 
high-class line of RODS, REELS, 
LINES, etc. 


Send for Our New Catalogue and 














All advertisements are indexed—See page 2A 





















like hungry wolves and keep you busy if you go 
after them with my wonderful fish-luring bait 


MAGIC-FISH-LURE. 
Best fish bait ever invented. You catch a big 
string of fish while the other fellows are wait- 
ing for a bite. Price 25c. a box. Positively 
>: guaranteed. Write for Free Booklet. and my 
special offer of one box to help introduce it. 
J.F.GREGORY, Dept. co, St. Louis, Mo 











THE FORKED 
BARB HOOK 
is the STRONGES'1 
and BEST made hook on 
the market-Hand forged 
and of even temper. 
. ~ Tarpon and Tuna Fish- 
ermen demand them. IT HOLDS THE FISH. If your dealer 
does not handle, send one dollar for sample dozen Black Bass size. 


THE VAN VLECK HOOK COMPANY, 1231 Ohio Bidg., Toledo, Ohio 

















1902; catches two fish to the com- 
p- | AT 
HE! K: i it 
yorwill eed ax ecparate taames and addresses defor tach apes 
yur trou! = our Gracd jem Fishing Bet of 17 L 
20 sil ish Cincisnati base hooks, oopenas 
N HOOK GO., Room 31, OWENSBORG, KYe 








“The Frankfort 
Kentucky Reel 


WIth a “Milam”’ Reelon your rod you 
have a sure comfortable feeling when 
you strike the big fish. No danger of a 
break. You are master of the situation. 


Get one for this Spring. 
B. C. MILAM & SON, Frankfort, Ky. 














THE NEWEST IN FISHING TACKLE 
SEED The Famous Clover 
Leaf Casting Hook will 
float a minnow, frog or 
craw fish back up at all times whether 
the bait 1s alive or dead, and in a 
dead minnow reproduce tie true swimming motions even to the 
wriggle in thetail. Our gangs built on the same principle will 
do this also and are made in seven sizes and styles, both plain 
and weedless. Illustrated booklet showing our line of original 
tackle sent on request. See your dealer or write us. 
CLOVER LEAF HOOK CO. Whitehall, N. Y. 


















TOU CATCH 0? NO? 

Fish do on this Cork, We both lose 
if you don’t use it. You Se the Fish, we 
the Sale. Agents wanted. = Get one. 
Samples, 50 cents by mail. 507 TEMPLE BUILDING, 
SELF-STRIKING FISH CORKCO. ST. LOUIS, MO., U. 8. A. 





FOR MENDING HARNESS 






It takes shoes, tents. awnings, pulley belts, car- 
a wax pets, saddles, suit cases, buggy tops, 
thread, dash boards, or any heavy material. 
feeds STEWART'’S AUTOMATIC 







from spoo QSSem—. AWL is the only per- 
does the work of fect 

any harness maker ’ 
machine. It is indis- 
pensable for farmers. 
Agents wanted, Sent prepaid 
for $1.2, Send at once for 
catalog. STEWART-SKINNER CO. 
36 Hermon Street, Worcester, Mass, 











Club 
Cocktails 


A BOTTLED 
DELIGHT 













The finest cocktail in 
the world—less the . 
trouble of preparing it. 









Accept no 
substitute 







Martini (gin base) and : 
Manhattan ( whiskey base) 4 






are the most popular. At 
all good dealers. 








G.F.HEUBLEIN 
& BRO. 
Sole Props. 

Hartford 
New York 
London 











































The HARLEY-DAVIDSON 
MOTORCYCLE 


THE SINGLE CYLINDER STOCK MACHINE THAT 








WON THE 1910 


SAVANNAH CHAMPIONSHIP 





one of the fastest road races on record, defeating 
twin cylinder racing machines of other makes oF 
NEARLY TWICE ITS RATED HORSEPOWER. 
The HARLEY-DAVIDSON is not a racer, but, 
nevertheless, it has won more stock machine con 
tests than any other motorcycle made. 


Send for our new catalog No. 35. 


HARLEY - DAVIDSON MOTOR CO. 
50 L Street Milwaukee, Wis. 
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Here’s Your 
Say 





Your opporiunity to get ahead in the 
world—to qualify for a good position— 
to gain a good salary. 

Just mark the coupon to show what 
occupation you like best—mail it to-day 
—and the I. C. S. will come to you and 
explain how easy it is for you to gain 
advancement and inereased pay—just 
as thousands of others have done. 

More than 300 students as a monthly 
average voluntarily report advances in 
pay gained through the I. C. S. 

405 in December. 

You, too, can get in the vanguard of 

the prosperous. START NOW! 


MARK THIS COUPON 


FIELD AND STREAM’S ADVERTISING DIRECTORY 




















ANTERNATIONAL CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOLS, 
Box 1224 SCRANTON, PA. 
Please erplain, without farther obligation on my part, 
how I can Paality for the + ae trade or profession 
before which I have markec 


Automobile Running Civil Service 

Mine papeanensess Architect Spanish 
Mine Forem Chemist French 
Plumbin eens Fitting] GasEngines German 
Concrete Construction Banking Italian 
Civil Engineer Building Contractor 
Textile ne Architectural Draftsman 
Stationary Engineer Industrial Designing 
Telephone Expert Commercial Illustrating 
Mechanical Engineer Window Trimming 
Mechanical pea Show Card Writing 
Electrical Enginee Advertising Man 
Electric Lighting Supt. Stenographer 
































Electric Wireman Bookkeeper 
Name - ian 
Present Occupation 
Street and No, 
City- E = __. - State__ ieee i 
















~_ Cruiser This Year 


\ 





6 “You Can 
ag Afford It 


IFTY boat wise people were made 

glad last year with the ownership 

of the marvelous 36-ft. raised=« 

deck Racine Cruiser. Four 
times that number were disappointed—they 
came too late. Wecan build only a like number 
of these beautiful boats this year—just fifty, 
that's all. 36 feet over all she measures,---her 
beam is 8 ft.6in. She will go anywhere there is 
two feet six inches of water, and you can take 
your friends on this boat with cruising accom- 
modations for eight! toilet room, folding lava- 
tory and mirror. owner's stateroom, and cockpit 
holding ten, The galley is big, fresh water tanks 
for salt water cruising, ice box; sink, surplus 
storage and all---a real home on. water, inde- 
pendent of all.the hotels on earth. 


Save $2,500 
On This Boat 


And the nxjce—other builders with limited copscity 
and ota fashioned methods would have toask $3;! 
$5,000 but our price is $2,400 for the whole outfit. E Goes 
detail of hull and fittings is up to the regular Racine 
standard, nothing scrimped, no pains of, Tabor or 
materia) ‘spared just to make the pric e low." 

Everything that goes with a boat is included, din- 
ghey and davits, lights, screens, standing top, cush- 
ions, curtains, fl: ags, signal mast’and fittings, powéF 
w histle, fog bell, life ‘preservers, boat hook, stove, 
re movable table, etc Powerful motor of the latest 
type four evlinder, 4-cycle; self-starting—developing 
25 to 30 H. P.—with double ignition system, including 
gear driven magneto, «/i so simple that even @ novice 
will have no trouble. Complete electric light plant 
with dynamo. Sounds like a marine catalogue, doestt’t 
it? You will find no extras to buy on this boat. 

You can afford to ow J this boat and run it, yourself,’ 
You will require no cr It's a ‘one man’ bo in 
the sense that you can Eandts it all by yourself, if ‘you 
.wish, and go anywhere. 


* We will gladly tell you about this newest member of 





the Racine family as well = the other boats we make. 
Send today for the story of “‘The Cruise of the Bon- 
ita,’’ which will help_you seat the boat_you Y needs 


Racine Boat Mfg. Co. 
Dept. 19 "Muskegon; Mich. 


Member—National Boat and Engine Company 


Falesrooms— Chicago Philadelphia Boston 
Buffalo Detroit 


New York Seattle 
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MULLINS 
Ideal Launches Steel Motor Boats 


Shoots This year Mullins Steel Motor Boats have — 
lished a new record in value for the money. 

1911 youcan get 16 and 18 ft. models at $115 
up and 24 and 26 ft. at $400 up. This is a 


Hulls of seasoned timber, stoutly built and ti Pri 
Hulls of sossoeed, teaber, stoutly duit ot | BRevonuon in Priced 


Here she comes! What a beauty ! 
through the water like a torpedo! Look at her 
high freeboard and graceful curves! See how 
many passengers she holds ! 


Famous 2-cy¢ le, non-cranking Gile Engine. All the style, allthe true worth for which Mullins Steel Boats 
positively rev ersible—controlled by one lever have been noted are yours to-day in these models—at low cost! 
—absolutely dependable. Hulls of steel, resistant qualities, rigidity and long life such as 
: old-fashioned boats never knew. Metal-covered keel—a boat's 

Speedy, roomy, seaworthy, SAFE. Ideal for back-bone—withstands almost limitless punishment. Like all 
family use or personal pleasure. Sold at ex- a ty dey ate aii ceenens all leading ye 
. ag of richest Mullins boats—air-tight compartments, power plan 
ceedingly low prices. ; Send for the catalogue : under cover, ONE MA ROL, Silent Under Water Ex- 
Sure, you will! Write us a postal to-day, haust—and start like an he Carry more, with comfort 


and safety, than any other boats of their size. Catalogue FREE. 
¥ i h, $87 
Special 16-foot Launch, $ THE W. H. MULLINS CO., 127 Franklin St., Salem, Ohio 


GILE BOAT & ENGINE CO.,303Main St., Ludington, Mich. BS: ese 











Write for free Ferro Book and 
helpful advice about boats 
and engines. 

TT engine is the deciding factor 

in buying a motor-boat. We not 











only furnish the world’s standard 

oS ee eee ee re $18 and up two-cvcle boat-motor, but can help 

o,f Sr errr 18 and un you obtain the best boats built for 
SEITE DPE acess 0645402200.00008 18 and up all purposes 

INLAND LAKE FISHING BOAT....... 22 | The Ferro Machine & F’dry Co 

Our catalog shows an unequaled assortment, sent free. - a. Baginc thet ag Habberd Ave Cleveland 5 

THOMPSON BROS.. PESHTIGO, WIS. Sanaa icin, Aqeme tn Bracigeh Chine ent Fouts 











Find out about the Lexington before you buy a Motor Boat 





Our 18 foot semi-speed, four horse 
power at $200 is the greatest money 
value ever offered to the public 

Itis light, durable, seaworthy , speedy 
and beautifully designed. Your money 
back if you are not satistied 

Write to-day for 1911 








scribing **The Lexington” lov 
high speed “Quality Water Crafts."’ 


F LEXINGTON MOTOR BOAT CO., Offices 338 to 340 McClelland Bldg., Lexington, Ky. 








The We now have 20,000 satisfied users of our 
KRAEMER PATHFINDER Compass, 
Yow want the best—that means a PATHe 
FINDER, A glance at this cut will con- 
vince you it is what you want; and it takes 
but one occasion of having to use it in dark- 
ness to make a lifelong friend, A five year 
guarantee. Ask your dealer forthem, If he 
; ee hasn't got them write to usdirect. This style, 
Office: 411 Grand Avenue No. 1, $2.25. Get your orderto us at once. If 


Milwaukee, Wis writing for Catalog enclose * vo cents. 
’ ° 














advertising on this and opposite page provided you mention FIELD AND STREAM 
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Diplomacy— 
and Stewart Wye 


OUR representatives of 
republics and kingdoms 
may match their wits 

over the ‘ ‘Open Door’”’, ‘““Neu- 
tral Zones”, “Spheres of In- 
fluence’’, “Disarmament” and 
the thousand and one problems 
that keep the big international 
pot a boiling— 

But Anglo-Saxon, Teutonic, 
Latin and Oriental minds all 
are in accord respecting one 
mighty interesting theme when 
Stewart Straight Rye occupies 
the centre of the Diplomatic 
Table. 

Stewart Straight Rye is ab- 
solutely pure. 

Itis aged in wood eight years. 
It is bottled at the distillery. 

Stewart Straight Rye is 
smooth, mellow, palatable, uni- 
form. 

It is distilled for men of fine 
discrimination. 

Try it at your club, or phone 
your dealer to send a bottle to 
your home. 

Stewart Straight Rye is sold by enterprising 
dealers everywhere. If you are so situated that 


there is any difficulty in buying locally, write us. 
We will see that you are promptly supplied. 


STEWART 
DISTILLING COMPANY 
A Consolidation of 
Carstairs, McCall & Co. and Carstairs Bros. 


YORK 


NEW 
PHILADELPHIA BALTIMORE 





Qnick reversing type — easiest to 
operate — most economical in use of 
fuel. Built for long, hard service and 
to run without trouble or tinkering. 
Ask any T.&M. owner for proot of these facts, 


2 to 120 H, P.—single or multiple cylinder—light, medium 
and heavy duty—the right size and type for every craft up to 
65 ft. Write for catalog aud name of nearest dealer. 


Termaat & Monahan Co. 
Dept. M Oshkosh, Wis. 











MAILED 


Boat and Engine Book FREE 


Just like a 30-Footer Do not think of Buying » Launch or Engin 


you see our 
WHICH EXPLAINS FOUR 
WONDERFUL 
LAUNCH 
BARGAINS 


. Only $121 for this 
complete 16-ft. Recents H. P., guaranteed self-starting 
Engine, weedless Wheeland Rudder. Re- 
sult of 30 years’ experience. Money back 
if not as represen’ Write for free cat- 
alog today, Special Bargains in Weco re- 
versible, self-starting engines to those build- 
iug or buying their own hulls. Engine con- 
trolled by one lever. 


C. T. WRIGHT ENGINE CO.,3704 Canal St., Greenville, Mich. ¥ 


only 


emalltr 




















Don’t Row, Use the eae DETACHABLE 
ROWBOAT MOTOR. g 


The ideal outht for 
vacation trips. At- 
tached instantly to flat 
or round bottom boat. 
Can be carried by hand 
for taking on train, etc. 
Over 7 miles an hour, 
Not affected by waves 
orspray. Runsthrough 
weeds. A high class 
outht, 4 


EVINRUDE MOTOR CO. 
210 Reed Street, Milwaukee, Wisconsin 


N. E. Rep., C. Fr. Moore, 220 Devonshire £t., Boston, Mass. 
New York Rep., E. J. Willis Co., 85 Chambers St., New York City. 





















JEFFERY’S SPECIAL 


MARINE 
CANOE GLUE 


Best Filler for Canvas 


Any puncture or leak 
in boat or canoe can be 
repaired in five minutes. 
It is as valuable to a 
canoeist as a repair kit to 
a bicyclist or automobil- 
ist. Itis a Johnnie- -on-the-spot article that no boatman 
should be without. Friction top emergency cans, 25 
cts. each; by mail. 30 cts. 


Send for Circulars and Samples. At all Sporting Goods Houses 
L. W. FERDINAND & CO. 
201 South Street Boston, Mass., U.S. A. 









= 
ere ren Re ARES 
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2) Make canoeing trips your week end and every day recreation this year, Canoeing is the most 
"ee popular, healthful and inexpensive pastime of the summer months. You can have an 
Old Se wn Oance E in a size, model and finish to suit 
renin 7 LD TOWN CAN any use—completely guaranteed, 
Write today for free booklet illustrated in colors with canoeing scenes from 

everywhere. Also information about forming canoe clubs if you wish it. 

OLD TOWN CANOE COMPANY, 

513 Middle Street Old Town, Maine 
2000 Canoes to choose from 
Agents all places 





























1911 YALE MOTORCYCLES ||| It’s the Motor That Makes 
The Boat 


Put a Fair- 
banks-Morse 
Marine Motor 
in your boat 
and you will 
have depend- 
able power at 
all times and 
in all weathers. 














Long stroke motor, new positive grip control 
(patented) and offset cylinder. 
Why pay a higher price without securing the 


distinctive YALE features? 


1911 4-H. P. YALE $200 | 
With Booch Maguete 5228 Marine Motors Are Absolutely Guaranteed 


I911 7-H. P. YALE TWIN $300 | | | 75, sare jpg Ra he 


without cranking. Best designs, material, workman- 











We shall produce in 1911 only that number of ship. Our guarantee is backed by the largest makers 
motor cycles which can pass—in every part—the of gasoline engines Bie rageane 
mrt rigid oy rage) ap Egon We build engines for all craft, large and small. 

wise hing to do 1s to o Oo 

- 8 Two cycie 3} to 24 H.P. 
’ i 
Write at once for 19it Yale literature. Four cycie 4) to 40 H.P. 
SS Ena Send for Catalog No. 816BY and list of our 36 


branch houses where our motors are carried in stock. 


THE CONSOLIDATED MFG. CO. | | FAIRBANKS, MORSE & CO., 


1755 Fernwood Ave., Toledo, Ohio 481 Wabash Ave., Chicago 30 Church St., New York 
| A very attractive proposition to Agents. 


























The Fay & Bowen challenges any engine on reliability. 
Write for Our Catalogue 
and read our proofs before you buy a motor boat or engine. 


The pleasure of motor-boating depends first on the motor’s going. The owner of a Fay & Bowen engine knows that it 
always will go. He knows that it is the simplest and easiest to handle—and safe, because spray or pouring rain cannot cripple 
it: ignition. All our boats have our silent under-water exhaust. Our fuel consumption is very low. 


; FAY & BOWEN ENGINE @0., 100 Lake Street, Geneva, N.Y., U. s. A 
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Do You Know 
What This Is? 








This is only one of hundreds of strange animals 
of earth, sea, and air that are described and pic- 
tured in THE STANDARD LIBRARY OF 
NATURAL HISTORY. This remarkable work 
has found immense favor among taxidermists, 
animal artists, naturalists, sportsmen, nature-lov- 
ers, and the great general] reading public. It is 
the most famous example of the application of 


the art of photography to the life of the world’s 
animals. In its five handsome volumes it con- 
tains upwards of 3,000 illustrations, collected 


from first-hand sources, from every quarter of 
the globe, with interesting descriptions prepared 
by authorities of note. The text is written in a 
clear, charming style entirely devoid of obscure 
technicalities. 

“It is a stunning book.”—Dan Beard. 

“The illustrations deserve high praise. The 
reading matter is interesting—in part, because 
it differs so widely from most natural histories.” 

Forest and Stream. 


4 Fine Color-Prints Free 


In order to introduce this work and spread a 
knowledge of it among all nature-lovers and their 
friends, we offer to send all inquirers a set of 
4 fine color-prints of outdoor subjects, with speci- 
men pages of the NATURAL HISTORY, giving 
some idea of its unique and beautiful contents. 
Fill out carefully the coupon that is provided in 
the corner of this advertisement, tear off, and 
mail to us; we shall be glad to send you the 4 
pictures, mailed flat, ready for framing or mount- 
ing in passepartout. These art prints and the 
specimen pages will be sent the same day that 
your inquiry is received. To defray the necessary 
cost involved in wrapping and mailing, kindly 
enclose with your inquiry 10c (either stamps or 
coin accepted), which will be gladly refunded to 
you if, after examining the pictures, you do not 
feel satisfied. 

Send in your ogg ry now as = offer may be 
withdrawn at any tin Be sure you address 
NATURAL HISTORY. “DEP ARTME NT. 

THE UNIVERSITY SOCIETY Inc. 
44-60 East 23rd St., New York 
——— — — FREE PICTURE COUPON= - — — — 
The University Society, New York (F. & S. 3) 

Please send me, postpaid, the four pictures you 
offer, with a desc ription of the “ Standard Library 
of Natural History.”’ I enclose 10 cents for post- 
age and wrapping, which you agree to refund if 
I am not perfectly satisfied. This does not in 
any way bind me to buy anything. 

Name 
Address 



































Gentleman’s 


Craft 


The boat of your dreams—the latest Trus- 
cott production—and you can afford it. No 
matter how exacting you are in the matter of 
finish and refinement you will be satzsfied with 
this boat Milady will delight in it. In lux- 
ury and ‘‘style’’ it is the ‘last word’’ ina 
speedy family launch, with comfort and 
safety developed to the utmost. 


Truscott 


Never before has 4 boat of this class been possible at the 
price we ask. Finished in mabogany and oak, she will bear 
comparison with any craft you will meet. Built in two sizes, 
22% feet over all witl. 10H P. 

motor—speed better than 12 





rr 

















I 


Ir 


I 





miles. 28 feet, 24 H. P. 
Speed 19 miles. Only a 
limited number of these 
boats will be built. 
Send today for our 





full descriptions. 
TRUSCOTT BOAT 
MFC. ° 
Box '2 
St. Joseph, Mich. 
Member— 
National Boat 
and Engine Co. | 
Salesrooms— | 





Special Prices and = 




























Philadelphia 
Boston 
Buffalo 

Detroit,Seattle VD 















Now isthe time to send for our Catalog and to begin figuring the fun you 
1 


will have with a paddling, sailing, sponson or motor canoe. Our latest 
Catalog is the most complete we have yet issued, and describes the fa- 
mous “* KENNEBE CANVAS COVERED CANOES. 
Unequalled for beauty, strength and safety. No matter what you want, 
we can suit your taste, purpose and purse. Write today, 

KENNEBEC CANOE CO., 17 R. BR. Square, Waterville, Maine. 











CANVAS 
GLASS EYES 


PAINTED 
Weight, 7 oz. 


BEST DECOY EVER MADE 


CORK FILLED 
OILED— HAND 


Price, $6 per doz. 
NATURAL DUCK CO., No, 626 Kans Avenue, TOPEKA, KANS. 








pensory has Two Detachable Sacks 
which can be washed independently. 


giving perfect comfort and support, with- 
out the cise of legstraps. All sizes. Mailed 
iu a plain box on receipt of price Money re- 
funded if not satisfactory, Write for booklet. 


A CLEAN 
SUSPENSOR Y 


EVERY MORNING 
Myer’s Detachable Sack Sus- 


A Complete Departure from theoldstyle, 


MEYERS MANUFACTURING CO. 
76 Park PL. WatrERTOWN.N, Y. 
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Be an Artist in Photography 


Get the best possible results out of your camera this 
year. Do not be content with mediocre materials and 
ordinary work. Improve the quality of your pictures. 


You can make more artistic photographs, with 
greater certainty under all conditions, if you use 


The §NSCO Film 


The Film that has Chromatic Balance 


This film takes account of color values; it reproduces all the varied 
tones, giving richness and softness. Fits any film camera. Easy 
to work and handle. Won’t curl. 


Get acquainted with the Ansco dealerin yourtown. He sells 

Ansco Film, Ansco Cameras, Cyko Paper and a full line of 

high-quality photographic goods. Look for the Ansco sign. 
To demonstrate the superior quality of Ansco Film, we will develop one 
toll for you for 10 cents to partially cover cost, and make one print on 
Cyko paper FREE. Enclose 5 two-cent stamps and your name and 
address with roll of film and mail, care Free Tuition Department. 
Handsome Ansco Catalogue and helpful Photographic Manuals 

mailed on request. 


ANSCO COMPANY, Binghamton, N. Y. 


Much of the softness and transparency of the original 
print is lostin this ink-printed reproduction of a 
Winter Scene at Niagara Falls 


oo _ . pte 


—— a a —< P 
MA <.- 


Niagara Falls in Winter 
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| The Decker Surface 
Water Casting Bait. 





Patented 


WHEN GOING BASS FISHING 
the object is to catch the BIG Bass of the Lake, as anyone can get the smal] fish, THIS, MY 
BAIT, WILL DO as it is the result of many years of study and every day fishing. 
During my lifetime 1 HAVE MADE and TRIED OUT thousands of different bait, all 
styles, shape and color, and have always found that the ABOVE BAIT WAS WITHOUT 


EQUAL for luring the Gamy Bass from under stumps, along rocky shores or lily pads. 


INSIST UPON GETTING THIS BAIT 
from your dealer when you ask for it and do not let him sidetrack you with some BEAUTIFUL 
SPECIMEN which is too pretty to put in the water. Beauty does not appeal to the fish in the 


same light as it does to you. 
Ask the man who has tried one and then buy the Bait with the name «*Decker Hopatcong’’ 


stamped on the wings, Made only in one color, white. 
At your Dealer, or by mail Postpaid, 50 Cents. 
SEE US AT THE NEW YORK SPORTSMEN’S SHOW 


ANS B. DECKER Lake Hopatcong, New Jersey 








SPORTSMEN’S SHOW 


MARCH 7-13 


MADISON SQUARE GARDEN 


NEW YORK CITY 





Trap Shooting Fly Casting 
‘*Buffalo’’ Jones’ African Pictures 
Levi’s Manhattan Beach Band 
Boys’ Camp Exhibit 











GENERAL ADMISSION, 50c CHILDREN, 25c 
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Copyr't Kilmer 
This negative 
won $55.00in cash prizes 


Make your camera pay it’s way ) i) 

and give you a good income. {2 Efficiency 
We offer you an unfailing guide to successful, 
profitable picture making—many money making | 
ideas and suggestions—A completetraining cov- \\ | 
ering 1643 subjects vitally valuable to every 3 | 
camera owner. LA 
It will make you a master of every phase of photography, 
absolutely the most precise and practical pointers you 
ever saw—instantly available assistance that will aid you 
to eliminate failures, to stop wasting plates and paper, 
and to get the success—~THE PROFIT—you have a 
right to demand from your photographic efforts. 

he Complete Self-Instructing 


LIBRARY of PRACTICAL PHOTOGRAPHY 


gives you expert advice, the successful plans and 
methods of the world's greatest photographers. 

You have been saying to yourself how much quicker and 
better and easier you could make pictures ifsome expert 
would ‘*‘show you’’—would let you ask questions and give 
an answer right to the point. Thisis just whatthe Library 
is ready to do for you on an instant's 
notice. Aone cent postal will bring 
you illustrated booklet which tells 
all about this great system and shows 
how you can get it for 7c a day, actually 
making the training pay for itself. 
Just sign your name on the postal 
and say SEND THE BOOK. 

It will come to you by return mail, 
so act now and we'll tellyou about 
the special five-day freetrial offer. 


American Photo. Text Book Co. 
809 Adams Ave., (Scranton, Pa. 






Greatest 













PRISM BINOCULARS 


ARE UNSURPASSED, THEY HAVE THE 
LARGEST FIELD OF VIEW 

SHARPEST DEFINITION (tothe rim) 

GREATEST LUMINOSITY 


Steel Mounted Prisms (Patented) 
Double Acting Center Focusing Device, Patented, 









































J 





affording absolute protection against dust and 
atmospheric influnces, hence tropics proof 


NO ACCESSIBLE SCREWS; RIGID 


CATALOG ON REQUEST 
ERNST LEITZ x," 3%3: 


) 
ny 
\ 
and if we haven’t an agent in your BY 
city, we will sell you at wholesale I 
agents’ price, one 


? AMERICAN 
Motorcycle or Bicycle 







= 






























ae Poh ce) od AND 
De OT OO RUNCHES 
Zane 3 


Catalogue M Free of Motors 


-. OM P 2 CYLINDER 
[[imoroR 898.00 








Free ¢ 
cae + ee oF See li z S and prepay the freight. rite’ for our in- 
ENGINES FROM 2 TO 40 H.P PALMER BROS.. + oes ond catalos, gas aay Fnether 
u want motorcycie 0 ycle oO} now. 

IN STOCK. Cos Cos, Conn. C7) gs rrcan thetes Gvele Co. 625 rican Bldg. Chi 












“Runs Like A Scared Rab 


Writes Cleburne Grady, Montgomery, Ala., who while yet a green hand 
at motors averaged 12.92 miles per hour on a 8.62 mile river trip. 


Perfection Marine Motor 


The ‘‘Perfection” is so worthy of the name it the boat. We build 2, 2%, 3%, 4, 6and 8H. P. in 
< needs little attention. Justa regular flow of gasoline the single cylinder and 8 to 30 H. P. in the two, 
and a good spark will keep it working on hard towing, threeand four-cylinder engines. Prices rangefrom 
ferrying or pleasure jaunts—and it will last as long as $40 to $460 according to type and horse power, 
Write for catalog. CAILLE PERFECTION MOTOR CO., 116 Caille St., Detroit, Mich, 
Send for our Station Kerosene Engine Catalog If interested 





















S Years’ Absolute Guaranty 


On this Wonderful, Detroit Marine Engine 


You Are the Onl Judge Sid ite oy 30 D °T ial Try the engine for 30 days. If you are 
25,000 satisfied users. Material and workmanship @YS EFlal not fully satisfied, return it and we 
guaranteed for five years. 0 ip — —— will promptly refund ell money paid us. 
Demonstrator Agents wanted in every boat! 
community. Special wholesale price on fi 
outfit sold. Singlecylinder, 2-8h. p. Doublecylin- 
der, 8-20 hh. p. 4-cylinder, 20-50 h. p. Thoroughly 
tested before shipment. Comes to you complete 
with boat fittings and ready torun. Write for free 
catalog, testimonials and details of the great- 
est protective guaranty ever offered. Suit- 
able for any boat from canoe to cruiser. Also 
railroad track car. All sizesin stock read 
to ship. Write today for our wonderful 
demonstrator offer. (74) 


DET ROIT ENGINE WORKS 


Jofferson Avenue, DETROIT, MICH, 

























Greatest Engine Bargain 
Ever Offered! 


Fewest moving parts of any prac- 
tical engine on the market. Nothing 
complicated or liable to get out 
of order. Only three moving parts. 
Extra long plastic white bronze bear- 
nes. Vanadium steel crankshaft. 
Adjustable steel connecting rod. Ali balanced. 
bearing ousmeone d. French No vibration. 


groun 
fal iron cas _ Water - proof 
tion system, uns at any speed from trolling to racing. 






counter- 
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PRISM BINOCULARS REVOLUTIONIZED 


Mr. F. W. King says: “The new 1911 
King-Busch binocular for sportsmen’s usé is 
in a class by itself. It is but little more than 
half the weight and size of the regular binoc- 
ular, is of 8 power and has a much larger 
field.”’ 

Regular price, $50.00 net 
Our special price to sportsmen, $45.00 net 


There is nm dealer’s discount. 
Complete special catalogues of field glasses, binox 
ulars and shooting glasses upon request. 


Your money back on any purchase upon request. 
Oculist’s prescriptions filled. 
Manufacturing, Wholesale and Importing 


THE F. W. KING OPTICAL CO., Cleveland, O. 




















AMERICAN BANKERS 


ASSOCIATION 


TRAVELERS’ CHEQUES 


ite 

‘he . 
ed. 

A 

TEETH STATE gan 


Wa 


Pay All Bills 


with “A. B. A.” Cheques, 
when you travel in America, 
Europe orany other part of the 
World. They are the safest, | 
handiest, most satisfactory form...}; 
of travel funds—“the perfect in- 
ternational exchange.” 
Write to Bankers Trust Company, 
7 Wall Street, New York, for in- 
teresting booklet, “The Travel- 
ers’ First Necessity,’’ andin- 
formation as to where you 


can obtain the cheques 
in your vicinity, 


BUY THEM FROM YOUR OWN BANKER 
OR IF H€ CANNOT SUPPLY THEM APPLY TO 
BANKERS TRUST COMPANY, NEW YORK CITY. 








All advertisements are indexed—See page 2A 


Pe»... To Take Better Pictures 


™ Have you reached the point where you 
are not Satisfied with ordinary pictures—where 
you would lik€™an_equipment that will always 
give you expert result$P._If ©, it 
is time you knew the 


— 
GOERZ tens 


known among experts as the highest grade 
lens that can be bought —universally used 
by war photographers and professionals who must get perfect 
results even under difficulties. You can have your own camera 
equipped_with the Goerz Lens. Ask your dealer, or 




















Send for Our Book on “Lenses and Cameras” 
of the greatest value to anyone interested in good photography 


C. P. Goere American Optical Co.,339 East 34th Street, New York 





Any Road 
* Any Grade 








The 
man who 
ownsanR. S. 
Motorcycle can 
ride any place a wheel 
can travel. Boulevards, 
country roads, hills, all are 
smooth sailing. He can go like the 
hurricane or loaf along like a zephyr. The 
simplest, lightest, coolest motor ever devel- 
oped. A score of features make the 1911 R.S. 
the choice of every thinking motorcyclist. 
Write for catalog. Agents wanted. 


READING STANDARD CO. 
Makers Renowned Reading Standard Bicycles 
416 Water St., Reading, Pa. 











—yeRIDER AGENTS WANTED 


. {m each town to ride and exhibit ate rori model. Write 
Jor Special Ofer. Fines 
Guaranteed 1911 Models 50 to $27 
with Coaster-Brakes and Puncture-Proof tires. 








age abae on Ss Sale. 
yy without a cent 
40 ? Free Trial 


coaster-brake wheels, lamps, and 
sundries, half usual prices. NOT 
ou get our —— and offer. Write now. 


CYCLE CO. Dept. 4-234 CHICAGO 






BUY till 
MEAD 














NEWFOUNDLAND 
A Country of Fish and Game 


A Paradise for the Camper and Angler 
Ideal Canoe Trips 

» lg Country traversed by the Reid Newfound- 
land Company’s system is exceedingly rich in all 
kinds of fish and game. 
g All along the route of the Railway are streams 
famous for their SALMON and TROUT fishing, 
some of whith have a world wide reputation. 
q Information cheerfully given upon application to 


J. W. N. JOHNSTONE, General Passenger Agent 





REID NEWFOUNDLAND COMPANY 
ST. JOHN’S NEWFOUNDLAND 























Typewriter Superiority i," 


the same thing easier, better and longer than the other machine. - 
§ 
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Also some things the other machine will not do at all. 





Where did you ever see Ribbon 


Reverse, for instance, to equal that of the 


L. C. SMITH & BROS. 


ALL THE WRITING 


} * 
Typewriter ALWAYS IN SIGHT 


Immediate, absolutely automatic, with never << 
a hitch or delay. Not an ounce of additional y/ 
key-tension or ribbon strain. = 


The entire mechanism isthat way. Feeds onsingle stroke of key. Try tabulating a column 
of units—the ribbon moves! No pounding in one spot till the ink is all gone and ahole worn 
in the ribbon. And no burrowing to apply a new ribbon. It’s an outside operation—a 
matter ofamoment. Bichrome and mimeograph features. Everything you could desire, 
- and all in the simple, direct fashion of L. C. SMITH & BROS. inbuilt operating devices. 


Of course you send forthebook. L. C. SMITH & BROS. TYPEWRITER COMPANY, Head Office for Domestic and Foreign Business, 
! SYRACUSE, N. Y., U.S. A. Branches in all large cities. 











For Liquor and 
Drug Using 


A scientific remedy which has been 


skilfully and successfully administered by 
medical specialists for the past 31 years 


At the following Keeley Institutes 







} Hot Springs, Ark. Atlanta, Ga. Grand Rapids,Mich. Columbus, Ohio. Providence, R. I. 

| Los Angeles, Cal. Dwight, Ill. Kansas City, Mo. Philadelphia, Pa. Columbia, 8. C. 

San Francisco, Cal. warion, Ind. Manchester, N. H. | 812 N. Broad St. Salt Lake City, Utah. 
Washington,’ DO. Lexington, Mass. Buffalo, N. Y. Pittsburg, Pa. Winnipeg, Man. 

] Jacksonville Fla. Portland, Me, White Plains, N. Y. 4246 Fifth Ave. London, England. 
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high grade all wool worsted cloths produced by 


=| American Woolen. 
7] of America 


y Wm M Wood President 

A is a material which we have called Forestry 
. Cloth, which owing to its great durability 
(being extremely close woven), its uniformity 
of shade, and dependency of color, has been 


Adopted by Uncle Sam for long and faithful service 


Not only does /vrestry C/lotkh—owing to its rich individual shade of olive-green, meet 
the standard of test and exacting demands of the United States Government as ¢he ideal 
fabric for uniforms for the Forestry Dept.—it is commended for other uses as well. 

To the Sportsman—To all who love the woods and 

mountains and the open, who fish, climb, hunt, and who ride a 

horse. TZheir clothing requires the severest test. 

Forestry Cloth is the outdoor fabric, dust proof, wind proof and sheds water. Made 
in several weights. Is far superior to the ordinary material used in ready made sports- 
men’s clothing. Order a suit or a pair of riding breeches from your tailor. He can 


obtain Forestry Cloth and samples from his jobber. 
We are the largest manufacturers of woolen and worsted fabrics in the world. 


AMERICAN WOOLEN COMPANY OF NEW YORK 
American Woolen Bldg., 18th to 19th St. on 4th Ave., New York 
J. CLIFFORD WOODHULL, Selling Agen: 











= 








Among the many 7 











REALE IE Semcon 
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FROM NO. 4A FOLDING KODAK NEGATIVE. 


EASTMAN KODAK COMPANY, 


fers or by mail. 











Cataterus fee at the ROCHESTER, N. Y., The Kodak City. 
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Each man to his taste in method, but to 
each the same result—that perfect — 


COCGATE’S 


SHAVING CATHER 


You now have your choice of three ways _ Best in its lasting abundance, best in its 


of making Colgate’s lasting, luxurious lather _—_ antiseptic qualities and best in its excep- 
tional freedom from uncombined alkali. 


Do not ill-treat your face and handicap 
your razor by using an inferior lather. 


and of shaving in comfort. 
Softening, soothing, sanitary — whichever 
‘ way you make it. 


Three methods—one result 
Colgate’s Shaving Stick, Rapid-Shave Powder and Shaving Cream 


Trial size of 
Stick, Powder eg yy Co. 


or Cream sent \ 
199 Fulton Street, New York 


esl) 











Solid-breech, Hammerless 


REPEATING GUNS. 


; Steel ‘Lined 





SHOT SHELLS 
IMPORTANT ANNOUNCEMENT whl) 
The Remington Arms Company and and 74 


the Union Metallic Cartridge Com- "hi 
pond aoc seg 8 a a g hep METALLIC - 
in name, will hereafter be known di- CARTRIDGES 
rectly to the public as 

REMINGTON ARMS-UNION METALLICCARTRIDGECO. ) 





and all dealings will be conducted under this new title. 
The main office will be at 299 Broadway, New York 


These famous trademarks will be combined into one, ard 
hereafter represented by the 


Remington device shown in the upper 


left hand corner of this adver- 


& tisement. 
The purpose of these important 


changesis that the associated interests of REMINGTON-UMC may 
be more directly represented to the trade and the shooting fraternity 
in all the progressive plans and activities outlined for the future. 





FY Shaving Stick 


mas 


Note the convenient sanitary 
hinged-cover boxes 


Quick & 


SHAVING G Ga 








ITH most soaps, by the time you 

have shaved one side of your face, the 
lather on the other side is dry and flaky and 
your face smarts and itches. 

The lather of Williams’ Shaving Soap 
retains its moisture, and one application is 
usually sufficient. The lather is thick and 
creamy, and its effect is soothing, refreshing 
and antiseptic. 


wine Jetsey Cream = 


After using Williams’ Jersey Cream Soap a few times you can’t 
faii to observe how much sofier, smoother, and in how much 
better condition your hands and face are, in fact, this is apparent 
the very first time you use it. The soft, creamy lather is so 
soothing and refreshing. 


S ° ] . oe ‘ Poon. peckegp ¥ — wil Address 
ec iams’ Talc Powder, Shaving Stick Shaving 
P la Powder, Jersey Cream Toilet Soap or Den- eS 
talactic Tooth Powder, mailed for 4 cents in Devt. A 
ept. 


Offer stamps. All five articles in neat com- 
inati in st Glastonbury, Conn. 


bination package for 16 cents in P 
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